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EDITORIAL 


' Tue European situation remains unhappily obscure and un- 
settled. There can no longer be any excuse, however, for finding 
the fundamental cause of this unsettlement obscure. Briefly, at 
the root of the chief difficulties of Europe, lie the fears of the French 
in connection with the security of France. Nor can these fears 
be swept aside as unreasonable. It boots little to discuss whether 
or not recent French policy has tended to increase the justification 
for French anxiety in regard to the future. The important matters 
are the actual situation and the actual prospects so far as they can 
be foreseen. It is essential to realize things as they are, rather 
than to argue about things as they ought to have been or might 
have been. So only can the actual situation be clarified and 
stabilized ; so only can prospective dangers be minimized. 

To us it appears that the first essential is to give to France some 
assurance in support of her security. No offensive and defensive 
alliance would presumably even be suggested; but surely some 
form of defensive ‘‘ pact ’”’ could be arranged in which, by limitation 
of the casus fcaderis, Great Britain should be committed only to 
what would be called for by her honour and her interests. 

Surely some such arrangement would effect what nothing else 
could effect in the way of relieving the present somewhat unhappy 
situation between the Western Powers. Surely some such arrange- 
ment, void of all offensive intent and void of all spirit of hostility 
against any Power, is an essential step towards the settlement of 
_ Europe and towards the establishment of some secure foundation 
_ for peace. Surely past mistakes, by whomsoever made, should 
not be allowed to oppose a barrier to what in serving the interests 

. I 
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of Europe serves on British interests, and consorts not ill with 
the duty and prestige of Great Britain. 
e e 2 d = 

The Army Estimates for 1925-1926, which have just been laid 
before the House of Commons, show a further decrease in military 
expenditure, the amount required from Parliament by the military 
authorities being half a million less than last year. The total Vote 
is £44,500,000—a sum which, after allowance has been made for 
the higher costs of to-day due to the increase in soldiers’ pay, to 
the various non-effective charges resulting from the late war, and 
to the rise in retired rates, represents approximately a return to 
our ordinary military expenditure before 1914. 

As we are just going to Press, it is not possible for us to examine 
the Estimates in any detail, but it is satisfactory to see that the 
decrease contemplated in expenditure does not entail any further 
reduction in the fighting strength of the Army. It is clear, too, 
that the War Office is alive to the paramount necessity of building 
up the Army Reserve. The Regular Army is now so small that its 
efficiency on mobilization is more than ever dependent upon an 
adequate reserve of trained men being immediately available. 
‘There is no longer a Special Reserve and the divisions of the existing 
Territorial Army are to be employed as complete formations. 
Except for the Army Reserve, consequently, there is no source of 
supply from which in the earlier stages of a campaign reinforcements 
could be sent to any Expeditionary Force leaving this country, and 
it is comforting to find that the War Office is hopeful of being able 
to build up the Reserve which now numbers go,000 men to 150,000 
men in the course of the next four years. . 

The decision to expend money in the development of Catterick 
Camp and other training areas is an eminently wise one. Our Army 
has to make good by the soundness of its training and its readiness 
for active service what it lacks in numbers. Without adequate 
training areas, however, in which it is possible to practise all arms 
together, any really satisfactory preparation for war is out of the 
question. 

The fact that an appreciable sum is to be devoted to purposes 
of research is also of interest. Some progress has already been 
made in the mechanicalizing of the Army, but, in view of the im- 
provements which are being made so constantly in the types of 
existing weapons and machines, it is inadvisable to proceed with this 
work as rapidly as some of our mechanical enthusiasts seem to wish. 
It is no use providing the Army with machinery which may well 
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be out of date almost before it has been supplied to the troops. 
It is surely a wiser, and certainly a more economic, policy to look 
before you leap. 

% & # sd @ 

The Air Estimates for the coming financial year show a net 
increase of about two millions as compared with those of last year. 
This increase cannot be considered excessive in view of the policy 
of slow expansion which was adopted by Mr. Baldwin’s previous 
Government and adhered to by the Labour Government. So 
long as our Air Force is not considered adequate to ensure the air 
defence of the country, it is inevitable that there should be an 
increase in the Estimates presented by the Air Ministry. According 
to the present rate of progress, however, it would appear that we 
shall not have a force of forty squadrons for home defence—a force 
by no means excessive for the purpose—until 1936. At the present 
time we have eighteen completely formed squadrons available for 
this purpose, and, even when Parliament sanctions the Air Ministry’s 
scheme of development, we shall only have increased this number 
by seven at the end of the financial year 1925-1926. Of these new 
squadrons two only will be Regular units, the remaining five belong- 
ing to the new Special Reserve or Auxiliary Air Force. It is clear 
by these figures that the policy of this country must be defence, 
not defiance. Our air strength would be inadequate for the 
protection of this country in the event of war with a Continental 
Power, and according to the present programme will remain so for 
many years tocome. It is just as well that the people of this country 
should appreciate the situation. It is no doubt fully understood 
by foreign countries, and, if our unreadiness for war were any real 
guarantee of peace, there should be much rejoicing among the world’s 
pacificists. 

* * * e e 

The Secretary of State for Air, in the long and carefully prepared 
speech in which he introduced the Air Estimates in the House of 
Commons, drew a clear picture of what might be the effect of air 
warfare in the future. ‘‘ The central and undeniable fact .. . is 
that air force passing in a few minutes over trenches and armies 
and channels and fleets, can penetrate into the heart of this country 
and, whatever may or may not be the material damage that it 
creates, make life unendurable for a population that lives mainly 
In great towns.” To a nation like Great Britain, which hitherto 
has trusted almost entirely to its geographical position and its Navy 
for its protection from foreign attack, the development of war in 
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the air is of more account than to any other nation in Europe. 
This does not imply that there is any reason for us to fall into a 
panic and to lie awake at night picturing to ourselves the wholesale 
destruction of civilian life and property which would appear to be 
inevitable in the event of another war. Sir Samuel Hoare 1s 
probably right in his opinion that “‘ the less the peoples of Europe 
allow their morbid imaginations to play upon the possibility of 
the next war, the less likely that war will be.” Nevertheless, it 
would be supremely foolish for us to adopt a policy of shutting our 
eyes to the new and dangerous situation in which we find ourselves. 
We must face facts. By all means let our Government continue 
its endeavours to induce the other Governments of the world to 
reduce armaments and to adopt arbitration as the invariably recog- 
nized method of settling international disputes. But do not let 
us trust too much to the efficacy of gestures as a means of ensuring 
peace, and, until we have achieved our object, let us be quite certain 
that in the event of war we are able to protect our homes from hostile 
attack. 
# & * & * 

The attitude of hostility which has been adopted by some of the 
trade unions towards the formation of the Supplementary Reserve 
is much to be regretted. This Reserve is designed to complete on 
mobilization the requirements of certain arms and branches of the 
Regular Army for which the Army Reserve does not now provide. 
It is technical in character and is composed of two categories. The 
first of these categories consists of men who on mobilization will be 
employed at their own trades, but who are required to perform a 
certain amount of training in time of peace “ in order that they may 
acquire a knowledge of military methods and equipments. This 
category is modelled on the lines of the Territorial Army, and 1s 
recruited and administered by Territorial Army Associations.” * 
The second category, which is recruited by the Regular Army, is 
composed of men who are not called upon to do any training in 
time of peace, as their employment on mobilization will be identical 
with their civil employment. Men enlisting in both categories are 
liable to be called out when the Army Reserve, or any part of it, is 
mobilized by Proclamation, and will be required to serve in any 
part of the world. They are paid an annual bounty. 

It is clear that our military forces are becoming every day more 
and more dependent upon their mechanical transport, and that, unless 


* See The Annual Report on the British Army for the year ended 30th 
September, 1924. Cmd. 3242. 
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some such body as this Supplementary Reserve can be brought into 
existence in time of peace, the mobility of any Expeditionary Force 
must inevitably be seriously weakened in the event of mobilization. 
The services of the men whom it is proposed to enrol in the Supple- 
mentary Reserve would not be called upon for the purpose of break- 
ing strikes, and it is to be hoped that the distinct assurance on this 
point which was given by the Secretary of State for War in a speech 
delivered at Colchester on the 14th of February, and more recently 
in the House of Commons, will cause the trade union leaders to 
withdraw their opposition to the formation of this much-needed 
addition to our defensive machinery. A reserve of fully trained 
mechanicians and motor-car drivers is essential, as Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans pointed out, “‘ to the defence of the nation.” 
+ * * sd * 

The definite announcement made by the Secretary of State for 
War at a recent conference of the Council of Territorial County 
Associations that it was the intention of the Government to make the 
Territorial Army the basis for any expansion of the military forces 
of this country in the event of a national emergency only confirms 
a similar statement made by Mr. Winston Churchill when he was 
at the War Office in 1920. There can be little doubt that the 
decision is a wise one. It is surely a better arrangement to build up 
a national army from an existing organization than to create an 
entirely new force to meet a particular crisis? In the Great War 
the latter alternative was adopted with the result that the existing 
Territorial Force suffered considerably in its preparation for active 
service, and yet it was upon this Force that the country had to rely 
in the early months of the war, and without which our military 
position in France in 1914-1915 would have been even more 
precarious than it actually was. The Territorials proved their 
value as a fighting force, and it is only fitting that the new Territorial 
Army should be recognized as the real second line of defence. 
There are, of course, military experts who maintain that to-day, 
when there is no longer a Special Reserve or a Militia, and when 
the Regular Army and its Reserve have fallen numerically so much 
below their pre-war standard, it is running a dangerous risk to placc 
our entire reliance as a first line reserve upon a force which is dc- 
signed primarily for Home defence. They point out that the Terri- 
torial Army is fitted neither by its nature nor by its training to bear 
the onus of the tremendous responsibility now placed upon it, and 
that if its units are to be employed in complete divisions, they 
cannot be utilized as immediate reinforcements for the Regular 
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Army. Few thoughtful soldiers would be prepared to deny that 
there is not considerable truth in this criticism. There is no doubt 
that for some years to come the Army Reserve will be dangerously 
small in the event of a general mobilization becoming necessary. 
At the same time, it must be borne in mind that during these critical 
years the country, should the occasion unhappily arise, will be able 
to rely upon the services of men who have had experience of active 
service and that the situation, therefore, would not be anything like 
so serious as it was at the beginning of the last war. It would be 
far easier and cheaper to absorb such men quickly into the existing 
Territorial Army than to form them into a new Army. So long, 
therefore, as our financial condition remains as it is to-day, and it 
is out of the question for any Government to ask Parliament to 
increase the Regular Army or to revive the Militia, it is obviously 
the wisest policy to put our trust in the Territorial Army, to en- 
deavour to expand it and to increase its efficiency. No better plan 
for effecting these objects could be devised than that explained in 
the recent announcement of the Secretary of State for War. In 
view of the treatment the Force received in the late war, it is not 
surprising that the recruiting for the new Territorial Army has been 
so comparatively slow. ‘Territorials ‘‘ had learnt by experience 
that their patriotic efforts to make themselves efficient soldiers 
were given no recognition, whilst others who joined the Colours 
after the war had begun received every encouragement and more 
rapid promotion.” * ‘The Territorials now know what is expected 
of them in the future, and that knowledge should do much to 
increase recruiting and to inspire enthusiasm. 

It should not be difficult for the War Office to devise the 
machinery necessary for the expansion and development of the 
Territorial Army in order to render it fit for its new duties. But, 
in this connection, it is essential that the War Office should endeavour 
to take into account more fully than it has sometimes done in the 
past the attitude of mind of the citizen soldier. A Territorial is 
not the same, and never will be the same, as a Regular soldier, and, 
consequently, methods of training and administration which are 
found suitable for the one are not necessarily suitable for the other. 
To-day there are many capable General Officers who have com- 
manded Territorial formations and units both in war and peace, 
and it is to be hoped that the War Office will avail itself of their 
knowledge and experience and utilize their advice. Now, too, that 
so important a réle has been officially assigned to the Territorial 


* See the Times, leader, 15th of February, 1925. 
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Army, the Secretary of State for War might well consider the 
advisability of making the Director-General of the Territorial Army 
a member of the Army Council. 

No efforts of the military authorities, however, to promote the 
efficiency of the Territorials can avail unless there is a popular 
response and unless employers of industry do all that in them lies 
to foster and to encourage recruiting. If the Territorial Army 1s 
to be of real value in a national emergency, it must become from now 
onwards the concern of the people of this country to see that its 
units are kept up to strength. 

+ # * + + 

The article entitled ‘‘ Divisional Histories of the Great War,” 
which appears in this number of the Army Quarterly, should be of 
considerable assistance to any one who is entrusted with the task 
of compiling and editing a divisional history. The writing of such 
a history, if it is to be of military and historical value, demands hard 
work and great patience. The material available is always 
voluminous and constantly contradictory ; it requires the most 
careful study and sifting. The historian of a formation of the size 
of a division is debarred from embarking upon a study of the larger 
strategy of the war, whilst, at the same time, he has not the space at 
his disposal to fill his pages with the intimate and personal details 
which are possible in an account of the doings of a brigade or of a 
battalion. His object should be to give an interesting, but, above all, 
an accurate and unbiassed, story of the work of his division. If he 
is successful, the reader should be able to follow without difficulty 
the division’s movements throughout the campaign and should be 
left with a clear impression of its achievements. In other words, 
the historian should make the division tell its own story. But the 
individual who writes a record on these lines must rest satisfied if 
his work is acceptable to those for whom it was actually written. 
He cannot expect a wider public. He must bear in mind that, as a 
general rule, the Press in this country treats most “ war books,” 
and noticeably those which are of a military character, as of entirely 
secondary importance. He must remember that the British public 
is trying ‘‘ to forget the war.” 

# sd & sd + 

There are roughly three varieties of ‘‘ war books.” First, 
there are the reminiscences of eminent persons, military or civilian, 
who are anxious to explain their conduct during the war—such 
works as ‘“‘ 1914.” by the Earl of Ypres and ‘‘ The World Crisis ” 
by Mr. Winston Churchill. Secondly, there are the stories of 
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other individuals who have been behind the scenes and who 
profess, generally with more or less slender justification, to be 
in a position to make disclosures of a sensational character. Such 
books for obvious reasons are usually published anonymously, 
although occasionally, as in the case of “‘ At the Supreme War 
Council,” the author is ready to court the temporary notoriety 
which his bitter attacks upon men in authority may bring him. 
Finally, there are the official and semi-official records which tell 
of the doings of formations and units. 

Now it is clear that all these books, to whichever of the above 
three categories they may belong, go to form the material from which 
the historians of the future will judge this generation and will write 
the true story of the war. And yet unless the writer of the book is 
a very important person, or unless the author makes violent and 
scandalous charges against the honour, or belittles the capacity, of 
some statesman or commander, how scanty attention does his work 
receive in the Press ! 

It would appear that we as a people are only interested in “‘ war 
books ” when they contain dramatic disclosures, and care nothing 
for the records which relate in sober language the actual deeds and 
sufferings of our troops. Books upon which the greatest care and 
research have been bestowed, and which are of infinite value to a 
right understanding of the war, are often reviewed by ill-qualified 
critics and in the majority of our newspapers are usually treated as 
if they were third-rate novels. A few paragraphs either laudatory 
or the reverse are deemed sufficient for the majority of such books. 

We might be ashamed of the part we took in the greatest conflict 
recorded in history for all the interest we now display in it. 

Those of us who have occasion to study the history of the war 
as it is being written in other countries, know how keenly interested 
foreigners are regarding every detail of the terrific struggle in which 
their friends and kinsmen fought and died. We alone of the nations 
of the world seem anxious to forget all about the war. Is it because 
we are foolish enough to believe that by thinking no more of all that 
happened between 1914 and 1918 we are, in some way or another, 
discouraging future wars, or is it because, with the quaint forgetful- 
ness of our race, we are anxious to bury the unpleasant past in order 
to live on in our usual fools’ paradise ? 

* * * * * 

Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, Colonel of the 2nd Life Guards 
and Colonel Commandant of the K.R.R.C., whose death occurred 
on the 28th of January, was born on the 29th of April, 1841, and 
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purchased his Commission as Ensign in the 6oth Foot (now The 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps) in August, 1859. He first saw active 
service in Griqualand West in 1875, and subsequently served in the 
Kafhr War, 1878, the Zulu War, 1879, and the first Boer War, 1881. 
When he returned to England, in 1882, he was already a brevet 
lieutenant-colonel of three years’ standing and had gained a reputa- 
tion as an administrative staff officer. He served on the Adminis- 
trative Staff in the Egyptian War and was given the brevet of colonel 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. In 1883 he took service with the 
Egyptian Army, of which he ultimately became Sirdar in succession 
to Sir Evelyn Wood. Under his command the Egyptian forces in 
1889 defeated the Dervishes at Gamaiza and Tuski, and thus saved 
Egypt from a Mahdist invasion. He left Egypt in 1892, having 
played a prominent and successful part in the formation and building 
up of the military forces of that country. On his return to England 
he acted as D.A.G. for Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers in London 
for two years and then became Adjutant-General to the Forces—a 
post that he held for three years. In 1897 he was once again sent 
out to Egypt. At this date Kitchener’s operations which led to the 
defeat of the Khalifa and the recapture of Khartum were developing 
methodically, and Grenfell chivalrously refrained from asserting his 
seniority. He remained in Cairo and supported Kitchener to the 
utmost of his ability until the final victory at Omdurman finished 
the campaign. He left Egypt on the 1st of January, 1899, to take 
up the appointment of Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Malta, a post which he held throughout the period of the South 
African War. On his return home in March, 1903, he was given 
command of the Fourth Army Corps, and, in the following year, 
was appointed to command the troops in Ireland. Four years 
later he retired into private life with the rank of Field-Marshal. 
His services had already been rewarded with the G.C.M.G. in 1892, 
the G.C.B. and the thanks of Parliament in 1899, and a peerage at 
the time of King Edward VII.’s Coronation. He was a soldier of 
the old school who carried out the tasks that were assigned to him 
with zeal and determination. He played a distinguished part in 
the conduct of the small wars of his time and in the administrative 
work which they brought in their train. 
* a * + # 

The death of General Kuropatkin, for some time Commander- 
in-Chief in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese War, at the close 
of last year, when nearly eighty years of age—he was born on the 17th 
of March, 1845—although announced several times before,seems now 
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to be a fact. Like those of Mack (of Ulm), the Prussian generals of 
the Jena period, Bazaine, Moltke the younger, Prittwitz—to keep off 
our own history—his career was one of the many instances of the 
truth that success on the staff and in small wars is no certain indica- 
tion, to a Government, of the capacity of a general for high command 
in a great war. Asa subaltern he saw active service in Central Asia 
and passed through the Staff College ; in 1874 he accompanied a 
French expedition into the Sahara; in 1876 he was on Skobelev’s 
Staff in a campaign in Central Asia, and was wounded; in the 
Russo-Turkish War he was Skobelev’s Chief of Staff and was again 
wounded. In 1880-1881, in the Akhal Tekke Expedition, he 
commanded a brigade and was wounded in the storming of Geok- 
Tepe. Then for seven years, as a major-general, he was what we call 
head of the Operations Section of the General Staff; as lieutenant- 
general he was for eight years G.O.C. of the Trans-Caspian Military 
District, leaving the post in 1878 to become Minister of War. ‘This 
appointment he held until selected to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Manchurian Army in February, 1904, shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities. It is recorded by General Sukhomlinov that 
Kuropatkin asked him to be his Chief of the Staff, and on his dis- 
cussing the matter with his then Chief, the celebrated Dragomirov, 
the old man said, ‘‘ What Kuropatkin wants is not a Chief of the Staff, 
but a good general to whom he can be Chief of the Staff.” The 
appreciation was very apt. 

Overshadowed perhaps by the Viceroy Admiral Alexeiev, an 
illegitimate son of a former Tzar, Kuropatkin never seems to have 
had a definite plan, or to have followed out any operation to a definite 
conclusion. Accustomed to easy successes against inferior races 
and to paper work with exact data, he completely failed in the 
, uncertainties of real war against a foe of high military value and 
modern training. In March, 1905, he was superseded by General 
Linievich, but served on as commander of the First Army until 
the end of the war. After superintending the demobilization of 
the troops, he went into retirement on his estate, where he seems to 
have been allowed by the Bolsheviks to remain to the end. During 
his retirement he wrote his Memories, the fourth volume of which, 
dealing with the Manchurian War, has been translated into English. 
Its main thesis is that if the war had been fought to a finish and peace 
had not been concluded prematurely, Russia could in the end nav 
been successful. 

= * + ¢ # 
The article on General Lanrezac, which we publish in this 
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number, pays a well-deserved tribute to the memory of an officer 
of great distinction who played a very prominent part in the early 
days of the Great War. It was the skill and address of General 
Lanrezac that undoubtedly saved the French Army from worse 
misfortunes than it actually suffered in August, 1914—disasters 
which might well have been altogether averted had his military 
prescience been made use of by the French Higher Command. 

The General’s removal from his command, which from the 
first was inexplicable to those who were acquainted with the true 
facts of the case, is now generally admitted by competent critics 
to have been most unfair. He was apparently made the scape- 
goat for the mistakes of others, and the dignified attitude with which 
he submitted to his dismissal proved that, in addition to being a 
great soldier, he was a gentleman and a patriot. 


12th of March, 1925. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN THE GREAT WAR 


Military Operations : France and Belgium, 1914. Vol. II. (History 
of the Great War based on official documents, by direction 
of the Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence.) 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1925. 125. 6d. net : with a separate 
volume of maps, §s. 6d. 


THE second volume of the official account of the military operations 
in France and Belgium has certainly been some time in following 
the first, reviewed in these pages in January, 1923. The delay, 
which it appears is to be explained by negotiations with the pub- 
lishers, is in large measure compensated for by the reduction of 
the price of the volume from 21s. to 12s. 6d., and of that of the 
accompanying case of maps from 21s. to the remarkably modest 
figure of 5s. 6d. The reduction has not been effected by any 
sacrifice in the length of the volume or in the quality and numbers of 
the maps, indeed there are 18 sketch-maps in the volume instead of 
6, and 4o in the case instead of 34. It is certainly to be hoped that, 
now that this welcome reduction has brought the volume and maps 
within the reach of many who found two guineas a prohibitive figure, 
the opportunity of reading this instalment of the story will be 
widely embraced. Fine as was the record of endurance, courage 
and skill which the earlier volume had to tell, the story of Ypres is 
one of even harder and far more continuous fighting, of even greater 
demands on the resolution, devotion and tenacity of officers and men, 
of trials exceeding even the Retreat from Mons and the struggle 
for the heights beyond the Aisne. The story loses nothing in the 
telling. General Edmonds reached a high level in the first volume 
which he has fully maintained, if not enhanced, in the second. 
The volume shows the same lucidity, impartiality and judgment 
which distinguished its predecessor. There is the same sensc of 
proportion, the same capacity to make the main lines clear without 
sacrificing vividness. A tremendous mass of detail has been sifted 
and checked, and the relevant and outstanding points selected. The 
occasional comments and summaries are admirable, at times exceed- 
ingly happy like the remark on the withdrawal of the Seventh 
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Division from the fighting line, ‘a mere wreck . . . its fighting 
power nearly exhausted but its fame secure for all time ” (p. 385), 
or the epitaph on General FitzClarence, “‘ the wondrous spirit that 
had inspired the 1st Brigade and made its influence felt far beyond 
his own battalions ” (p. 444). If German generalship and staff work 
are held largely responsible for the failure of their superior numbers 
to force their way through to the Channel Ports (p. 464), full credit 
is given to German courage, discipline and devotion, particularly 
to the reckless bravery of the newly-formed Reserve Corps (p. 208), 
which, it is noted, took far more stopping than did the more seasoned 
troops of von Fabeck’s Group who were flung into the attack after 
they had failed (p. 294). Full credit again is given to the French 
and the Belgians for all they accomplished, and it is emphasized 
how in the Flanders fighting there was quickly established “‘ that 
close liaison with the French which was to have such wonderful 
results ” (p. go) and which soon put an end to the impression among 
the B.E.F., till then not unnatural, that we were being left unaided 
to do all the fighting against heavy odds. 

Of course with some twenty days of really critical fighting to 
be described, as against some seven in August and September, it has 
been impossible to narrate every day as fully as in Volume I, and 
only two, the 31st of October, when the Germans got into Gheluvelt 
and established a footing on the Messines Ridge, and the 11th of 
November, which saw the famous attack of the Prussian Guard and 
its dramatic repulse, are told at any length, getting 44 and 30 pages 
respectively, a special allowance which is fully justified by the 
intensely critical character of the fighting. The doings of individual 
battalions are not yet obscured by the adoption of the brigade or 
divisional basis of narration, which is clearly indicated by the 
announcement that of future volumes one has been allotted to the 
events of 1915, two each to 1916 and 1917 and three to 1918; but 
inevitably not a few fine achievements of individual units have to 
be passed over comparatively briefly, such as the stands of the 
Devons at Givenchy and Festubert in October, the counter-attacks 
of the Somerset L.I. at Le Gheer, the Lincolnshires’ storming 
of Herlies on the 16th of October, the fine fight put up by the 
16th Brigade in front of Bois Grenier between the 21st and 26th of 
October. It is chiefly the doings of the Second, Third and Indian 
Corps which suffer, but this is inevitable because, as is pointed out (p. 
205), the fighting on the La Bassée front, though “ as desperate as 
that at Ypres,” was “ not quite of the same strategic and sentimental 
importance,” Valuable as Béthune and the surrounding coal- 
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fields were, their loss would have been less serious than that of the 
Channel Ports. Moreover, after the end of October the line south 
of the Lys ceased to be the point where the “ tension ” was at its 
greatest ; it became from the strategical standpoint an area of com- 
parative ‘“‘ rest,”” whatever it may have seemed to the troops engaged 
in holding it and in consolidating a defensible position out of the 
separate lengths of trenches hastily scraped where exhausted units 
had dug in at the end of days of fluctuating fighting. 

But the importance of the work done by these three Corps is 
fully acknowledged: the heavy casualties of the Second Corps, 
the great weight of numbers against it—the twelve battalions of the 
Third Division were engaged during October against no less than 
forty-three German battalions, not to mention twenty-seven cavalry 
regiments (p. 222); the tremendous length of line successfully held 
by the Third Corps—at one time it was stretched out over twelve 
miles of front (p. 231); the good work done by the Lahore Division 
of the Indian Corps which saved the situation on the 24th of 
October (p. 226) by taking over the gap between the Second and 
Third Corps, till then somewhat inadequately filled by General 
Conneau’s French cavalry and a source of much anxiety to both 
Generals Smith-Dorrien and Pulteney—all these are adequately 
brought out. The services of the Second Corps in the later stages 
of the fighting have been somewhat overlooked owing to its being 
so much split up after its relief by the Indian Corps at the end of 
October (p. 450). ‘Two brigades, the 8th and 14th, with most of 
the artillery remained with the Indian Corps on the Givenchy— 
Neuve Chapelle front, two battalions were with the Fourth Division, 
several fought under the Cavalry Corps at Messines, and from the 
6th of November onwards a composite division under General 
Wing, then C.R.A. of the Third Division, did splendid work in the 
actual Salient, having relieved the shattered Seventh on the frontage 
between the Menin road and the line held by Lord Cavan’s detach- 
ment nearer the Comines Canal. This force, mainly Third Division 
but including several battalions of the Fifth, played an important 
part in repulsing the great attack of the 11th of November, as well 
as several minor efforts, and it is well that its achievement, coming 
on top of the really hard fighting round La Bassée, should at last be 
fully acknowledged. 

The main features of the operations are clearly brought out, and 
their development is really rather remarkable. The transfer of 
the B.E.F. from the Aisne to Flanders was the closing episode in 
that ‘‘ Race to the Sea” which had been begun almost directly 
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the ~deadlock was established on the line of the Aisne. But as 
happened throughout the “‘ Race to the Sea ” (p. 126), “ the Allies 
were always twenty-four hours and an Army Corps behind the 
enemy.” ‘Thus had the Second Division started its advance a day 
earlier it looks as if Houthulst Forest, which was to become so 
formidable a tactical feature in German hands, would have been 
secured for the Allies (p. 145). It is interesting to speculate, too, 
on what might have happened if the Seventh Division and Third 
Cavalry Division, which landed in Belgium the day before the Second 
Corps began its advance from its concentration area round Abbeville, 
had been available to cooperate with General Smith-Dorrien, instead 
of being diverted to Antwerp. General Edmonds shows that if a 
suitable force could have been thrown into the fray from the north 
in advance of the parallel fronts it might have obtained the decision 
(p. 28), but he does not discuss the possible results that might have 
attended a move of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s force through Ypres 
on Lille at a time when there were only German cavalry in Flanders 
and when the retreat of these horsemen across the Lys might have 
been endangered by a prompt move. It does not appear that the 
move to Ghent was needed to cover the retirement of the Belgians, 
they certainly seem to have done all the covering themselves (cf. 
pp. 53 and 66), and its only result was that the Seventh Division 
was thoroughly tired before it ever reached Ypres; the whole 
performance seems fully in keeping with those traditions of British 
operations in Flanders usually associated with “ the good old Duke 
of York.” 

In telling the story General Edmonds has not followed exactly 
the divisions laid down by the Battles Nomenclature Committee.* 
He shows clearly enough that that Committee’s quadruple division 
of the fighting into separate battles of La Bassée, Armentiéres, 
Messines and Ypres is not satisfactory (p. 125). ‘The fighting for 
the Messines Ridge is an essential part of the battles of Ypres, the 
ridge was part of the frontage included in the attack of the “’ Army 
Group Fabeck,” nor can the operations of the portion of the Third 
Corps north of the Lys be disentangled from those of the Cavalry 
Corps and of the French round Messines, at any rate not until after 
the close of the “ battle of Gheluvelt ”’ which General Edmonds 
puts at the sth of November, not the 2nd of November. But it is 
harder to follow him in his separation of the doings of the Third 


_ ® In fairness to that Committee it should be remembered that when it was 
sitting the ample information now available about the French share in the battle 
of Ypree was not before it. 
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Corps and the Cavalry up to the 19th of October from those of the 
Second Corps in the same period, or to understand why he has 
accepted the Battles Nomenclature Committee’s battle of La Bassée 
(10th of October to 2nd of November) as an action quite separate 
from the doings of the Third Corps south of the Lys. It is the one 
point where his arrangement does seem open to criticism. One 
would have said that there are two main divisions, the southern and 
the northern halves of the line, the boundaries of which fluctuate 
to some degree. One starts with the first advance on the line Lille— 
La Bassée up to the 19th of October, which was checked by the 
counter-offensive which the German Sixth Army began on the 
20th of October and was then followed by a defensive battle from 
the Lys southward. In this the Second Corps and part of the Third, 
supported later by the Indians, succeeded in holding up the Sixth 
Army’s attempt at a break-through, with the result that from the 
end of October the Germans abandoned serious offensive operations 
south of the Lys and concentrated their efforts farther north. Here 
the heavy fighting had begun with the “ encounter-battle ” of 
Langemarck (21st of October to 24th), in which the First Corps, 
instead of being able to carry out Sir John French’s orders for an 
advance on Thourout (cf. p. 514), had to content itself with helping 
the Fourth Corps to hold up the first onset of the new German 
Reserve Corps. Sir John French continued almost to the end of 
the month to be most optimistic about the prospects of an advance 
(cf. p. 276), but really from the first day of the really serious fighting 
on the Ypres front the Allies were struggling against greatly superior 
numbers, being always outnumbered and having to face fresh 
division after fresh division with troops already attenuated and 
exhausted by the casualties and exertions of earlier battles. Thus 
the battle on the northern part of the British line has not the two 
clearly marked stages of an offensive and a defensive, which one 
finds on the right, but was practically defensive all along, marked 
out by the two specially critical periods called the battles of Ghelu- 
velt (29th of October to 5th of November) and Nonne Bosschen 
(11th of November). But certainly the doings of the Third Corps 
south of the Lys seem to be more naturally connected with the 
fortunes of the Second Corps than with the fighting north of the 
Lys. One has only to look at the sketch opposite page 83 to realize 
this, and if the story of the Sixth Division be read in conjunction 
with that of the Second Corps, it will be seen how the loss of the 
indefensible salient at Premesques (p. 141) reacted down the whole 
front to southward. But this is only a matter of opinion, and what . 
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is extraordinary is that a story of such complexity and so full of 
interesting incidents, should have been made to appear so relatively 
straightforward and simple. Only those who have tried on their 
own to distentangle the story of October and November, 1914, and 
to reduce it to some approach to order can really appreciate the 
skill with which it is set out in this volume. 

There is one point also on which General Edmonds advances a 
conclusion which the evidence does not seem fully to warrant. This 
is in connection with the defence of Antwerp. It seems clear that 
the impulse to retain the Belgian Field Army in Antwerp and to 
continue the defence came from England (p. 41), though no decision 
to withdraw the Field Army had actually been taken on the 2nd of 
October. Still it certainly seems that, if left to themselves, the 
Belgians would not have risked its remaining at Antwerp so long; 
“it quitted Antwerp none too soon ”’ as it was (p. 50), and had it 
moved three days earlier nothing would have been lost and much 
might have been gained. But it is not clear that the continuation 
of the defence did effect what is claimed for it, somewhat tentatively 
it is true (p. 62). It is said that “ until Antwerp had fallen the 
troops of the investing force were not available to move forward on 
Ypres and the coast,” and that “as von Beseler’s divisions were 
required to cover the approach marches of the four new German 
corps on Ypres, the whole general movement of the German forces 

-in the north was affected.” But the transport of the four new 
Reserve Corps to the front did not begin till the roth of October 
(p. 122), and it does not seem to follow that they could have moved 
any sooner had Antwerp fallen earlier. Moreover, of the forces 
employed in investing Antwerp only the 37th Landwehr Brigade 
took any part in the fighting for Ypres in October, the remainder 
were solely employed against the Belgians and only appeared on the 
Ypres front after the inundation of the country in front of the 
Belgians’ line had put an end to the fighting on the Yser. Really 
it seems as if in trying to give the Belgians full credit for the very 
considerable services which they rendered to the Allied cause 
General Edmonds had somewhat overstated the case for them. 

One notable feature of the volume should not be overlooked— 
the really excellent introductory chapter dealing with the expansion 
of the Army and with the early stages of the ‘“‘ munitions ”’ question 
in all its phases, and giving a brief sketch of the various minor 
expeditions undertaken against the German colonies ; these, it is 
pointed out, mainly utilized troops not available for service in 
Europe, and—at first at any rate—involved no additional drain on 
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resources ; they did not clash therefore with the principle of keeping 
down “ detachments ”’ to the minimum (p. 24), though in the end 
It was to prove difficult to limit our commitments in these minor 
theatres. The chapter is a marvellous piece of successful com- 
pression, dealing clearly as well as succinctly with a variety of topics, 
and is full of good points. Lord Kitchener’s “ conception of a war 
with Germany was very different to anything the General Staff 
had been permitted to contemplate ” (p. 14), the ‘“‘ home service 
restrictions of the Territorial Force ’’ are no small justification for 
his decision not to utilize its machinery for the expansion of the 
Army, a verdict which will be endorsed by most people who had 
anything to do with the earliest stages of that expansion and of the 
mobilization of the Territorial Force. The nmunitions question is 
admirably handled. One gets some indication of the complexities 
of the problem of expansion when one realizes that the inability of 
the clothing trade to meet “ the sudden call for buttons ” (p. 18) 
was quite a serious inconvenience. General Edmonds gives credit 
where it is due: he shows that the foundations of the ultimate 
expansion were “‘ well and truly laid” in the early months of the 
war (p. 17), and that the task, almost too vast to contemplate, which 
confronted the Empire in August, 1914, was promptly and com- 
pletely grappled. The Ministry of Munitions after all inherited the 
fruits of earlier labours in goodly quantity. 

This introductory-chapter is a more specially apposite opening 
to the volume because Ypres, 1914, was in more senses than one an 
outpost action. The thin line which held the Germans up was 
never in reality more than an outpost line (p. 465) ; there was never 
anything substantial behind any part of it, except when on the 24th of 
October Sir Douglas Haig actually had four British brigades in 
hand with nearly a whole French division available (p. 202) ; usually 
three or four battalions were as much as the corps commander 
could dispose of, and a divisional general or brigadier counted his 
reserves rather by companies, or even platoons. But for the marvel 
that this thinly held and sorely pressed outpost line managed to 
hold up the superior forces hurled at it, we should never have been 
vouchsafed the time to develop our latent resources or to make 
up to any degree for the consequences of short-sightedness and 
neglect. It is extraordinary to reflect on the German failure to 
pierce that much-strained line. Probably, being an eminently 
practical and logical people not given to attempting the impossible, 
they were imposed upon by the mere fact of our standing firm on 
so long and lightly held a front (p. 301); they would never have 
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dreamt of doing it themselves and could not credit any one else 
with the capacity, perhaps one should say the audacity, to try it. 
Probably also the repeated endeavours to push on which Sir 
John French kept on ordering, more or less in face of the 
extraordinarily accurate information produced by the Intelligence 
branch (cf. p. 387), really paid by helping to impose on the enemy. 
There is a pleasing little story (cf. p. 439, footnote) which illustrates 
this. A German officer was captured on the 11th of November, 
when the Prussian Guard penetrated into the Nonne Bosschen Wood 
where, as it has been put, ‘‘ nothing separated them from Ypres 
except a line of guns and some not unreasonably excited Generals.” 
He asked to be shown our reserves, so was shown the guns, and, 
obviously misbelieving, asked ‘‘ What is behind?’’ On being told 
‘* Divisional Headquarters,” he could only exclaim from the depths 
of his heart “‘ God Almighty ! ” 

There is a nice touch about General Foch’s inclination to regard 
anything he had ordered as automatically accomplished (p. 405), 
and it is enormously to the credit of the British cavalry and the 
attached units of the Second, Third and Indian Corps who helped 
them to defend the Messines Ridge against odds of about 5 to 1 
(p. 311), that the French, who in the early days of November took 
over the line previously held by Allenby’s cavalry and held it far more 
thickly than any part of the B.E.F.’s line was held, not only failed to 
recover the ridge, but failed to hold all that was handed over to 
them. One likes the picture, too, of General Haig at the height of 
the crisis of the 31st of October, riding calmly up towards the front, 
and thereby doing much to restore confidence (p. 325). 

There are many points on which one would be glad to comment. 
Major Becke’s maps deserve especial praise ; they help substantially 
to elucidate the story, though sometimes one may feel they try to 
give a little more detail than makes for absolute clarity. A plan for 
the loss of the Kruiseecke salient (29th of October), like that for 
Gheluvelt, would have been a great help, and those specially con- 
cerned with units in the Second Corps would have welcomed a 
more detailed map of the line from Givenchy to Neuve Chapelle. 
It is really quite refreshing to be able to detect a mistake in Map VIII, 
which shows the French as having already relieved the extreme right 
of the Fifth Division at Givenchy as early as the 16th of October. 
It was actually not till the 18th that this was done, and the Devons 
had a company south of the Canal in the advance of the 16th of 
October. 

But perhaps the best thing in the book is the Retrospect’which 
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asks and answers the question why, with their tremendous advantages 
in numbers, in heavy artillery, in ammunition, the Germans failed 
to break through. Their numbers not only enabled them to out- 
number the defenders at each attack, but to throw a succession of 
fresh divisions into the fight against the worn remnants of British 
divisions which had been in line for weeks without rest or relief. 
The 1st Brigade, whose line six fresh battalions of the Prussian 
Guard pierced on the 11th of November, mustered about 800 men, 
about equally composed of utterly exhausted veterans and newly 
arrived and inexperienced drafts; their opponents were at least 
4,000 strong. Yet the Germans failed. General Edmonds finds the 
causes of their failure primarily in the determination and dogged 
resistance of the Allies, but, as he says, “‘ morale might enable troops 
to stand it, but could not supply more ammunition ” (p. 279), and 
other factors also were of vital importance. Notable among these 
were the superior shooting of the British both with gun and nfle— 
it was marvellous what the Royal Artillery did with its scanty 
ration of shells—in the excellence of the French field artillery, in 
the use of cavalry as a mobile reserve, in the skilful use in counter- 
attacks of the small reserves which General Haig and his divisional 
commanders and brigadiers were incessantly contriving to scrape 
together, and above all, in the weakness of German generalship and 
staff work which is unhesitatingly pronounced to have been much 
inferior to that of the Allies (p. 464). The verdict seems fully 
justified ; the Germans never quite found out where exactly the 
Allied line ran, never massed guns or men for a break-through by 
sheer weight, squandered their men in unconcentrated attacks 
without regard for economy of forces ; when they did penetrate at 
any point the subordinate leaders seemed quite unable to exploit 
a local advantage—Gheluvelt on the 31st of October 1s a con- 
spicuous example—and their higher authorities were equally in- 
capable of developing such openings. The Old Army which had 
first checked von Kluck at Mons and Le Cateau, had then forced 
him to fall back from the Marne to the Aisne, and had only just 
failed to pierce his line on the Chemin des Dames, was almost 
wiped out in holding up the thrust at the Channel Ports. What 
it achieved in October and November surpassed even its own record 
of August and September. It is well that the story of that great 
achievement and of the terrible price it had to pay for the unpre- 
paredness for war of the British nation (p. 345) should have been 
put on record as succinctly, as lucidly, as judiciously and with the 
admirable tone and temper of this volume. 


THE KOREAN FRONTIER 
(With Maps) 


By Captain M. D. Kennepy, late The Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) 


DuRING recent years a great number of “ Globe-trotters ”’ and 
other travellers in the Far East have taken advantage of the facilities 
offered by the South Manchurian Railway to go by the overland 
route from Japan to Pekin wa Korea. Those who have done so 
will recall the crossing from the Korean frontier town of Shingishu 
to Antung on the Manchurian side of the Yalu, the river being 
spanned at this point by a fine steel girder bridge. This bridge, 
which is nearly three-quarters of a mile long, was only opened to 
traffic in 1911, and, before its construction, the river had to be 
crossed by ferry-boat. 

With the exception of a recently constructed light railway, 
which crosses the Tumen at Kamisambo, this is the only place at 
which the frontier line of Korea is crossed by rail. 

Between these two bridges lie several hundreds of miles of wild, 
mountainous country, the scene of frequent raids by Manchurian 
bandits and Korean malcontents intent on causing the maximum 
amount of trouble and annoyance to the Japanese who now ad- 
minister Korea. 

It 1s with the object of showing something of the conditions 
existing along this little-known frontier line that the present article 
has been written. 

From a map of Korea it will be seen that this line runs from 
the mouth of the Yalu on the west coast to the mouth of the Tumen 
on the east coast of the peninsula, the sources of these two rivers 
having a common watershed in Hakutozan (Chinese, Shan Yan), 
better known to Europeans as the Ever White Mountains. 

The Yalu is about 500 miles in length, whilst the Tumen is 
rather less than 200 miles long; the distance between the sources 
of the two rivers is some 15 to 20 miles. Although, therefore, . 
the direct distance from east to west is only about 350 miles, the 
actual length of frontier line to be guarded is about double that 
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With the exception of the 10 or 12 miles nearest the mouth of 
the Tumen, the whole of the frontier line is bounded by Manchurian 
territory. The short strip which forms the exception, is the one 
point of direct contact on the mainland of Asia between the Japancse 
Empire and Russia. 

When war broke out between these two Powers in 1904, a Russian 
force at once crossed the frontier at this point, some of the troops 
advancing as far south as Joshin, but, like the Japanese Armies of 
Hideyoshi, which had invaded the north-eastern provinces of 
Korea from the south just three centuries previously, they found 
the country inhospitable, whilst the topographical features offered 
almost insurmountable difficulties to the movement of troops and 
transport. Happily for the Russians, however, they met with little 
or no resistance, as the main fighting was confined to the north- 
western provinces. 

Belgium has often been called the cockpit of Europe, and 
Korea might well be designated by some such term vis-a-vis the 
Far East. During the last 1500 years she has suffered successive 
invasions by Chinese, Mongols, Manchus and Japanese, the two 
principal invasions having been those of the great Kublai Khan 
in the thirteenth century and of Hideyoshi’s Armies at the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

In more recent years the peninsula has been the scene of the 
opening stages of the wars between Japan and China and of the 
former with Russia. 

In all these wars and invasions the main fighting has taken 
place in the north-western provinces where the topographical 
features of the country are the best adapted to warfare. Consider- 
able fighting took place in the north-east at the time of Hideyoshi’s 
invasion, but it was of the guerrilla variety, and Kato, the general 
in command of the Japanese forces operating in that district, 
suffered heavily from the mountainous and roadless nature of the 
country as well as from the severe climatic conditions which his 
men had to face. 

An interesting point about this campaign was that the two armies 
dispatched to Korea by Hideyoshi were commanded by Konislu, 
an ardent Christian, and Kato, an almost fanatical Buddhist. Both 
of these men proved themselves to be able commanders but, owing 
to their differences in religious outlook, they were never able to 
work in harmony. Most of Konishi’s men were, like their leader 
Christians, whilst Kato’s Army was composed almost entirely of 
Buddhists, and the enmity between the men of the two forces was 
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so great that it was found advisable to keep them apart. Lots 
were, accordingly, drawn and, as a result, Kato’s Army was sent 
to subdue the north-east, whilst Konishi and his troops carried out 
the main operations of the campaign in the north-west. 

- It was shortly after the conclusion of this war that, for reasons 
which do not concern this article, Christian persecution broke out 
in Japan, and Konishi, the victor of many a hard-fought battle, 
and many of the veterans who had served under him, were put to 
death for their belief. 

Up to the time that Japan annexed Korea in 1910, the country 
had, for centuries past, suffered not only from invasions and civil 
wars, but also from gross misgovernment and perpetual intrigue. 
As always happens in such cases, it was the unfortunate peasant 
class which suffered most, and it was largely due to centuries of 
oppression that the Korean people gradually came to lose their 
sense of self-respect and became listless and apathetic. The natives 
of the frontier provinces of Phyong An (Japanese, Heian) and Ham 
Gyong (Japanese, Kankyo) never, however, sank so deeply under 
misgovernment as did the rest of their countrymen, and it says a 
great deal for the people of Phyong An, the north-west province, 
that, in spite of being the chief sufferers from the successive wars 
and invasions, they always managed to recover from the effects 
of the repeated invasions of their territory. 

Ham Gyong, the north-east province, is, as already mentioned, 
a particularly wild and mountainous district. In former times it 
provided the best recruits for the Korean forces, the climatic con- 
ditions and topographical features of this part of the country playing 
an important part in making its people brave and hardy. As tiger, 
bear, leopard, wild boar and big game of all kinds abounded in the 
thickly-wooded hills, constant vigilance and skill were required in 
order to save their lives from this ever-present danger, a fact which 
tended still further to increase their military efficiency. 

Big game is still plentiful in that part of Korea, though the 
opening up of the country by the Japanese has tended to drive it 
farther inland. Excellent sport is available for any one with the 
time and money to spare, though lack of accommodation and severe 
climatic conditions in this wild country act as deterrents to many 
would-be sportsmen. 

In the more remote districts tigers are still sufficiently plentiful 
for it to be said that the Korean hunts the tiger for one half of the 
year, whilst the tiger hunts the Korean for the remaining six months. 

Owing to the amount of big game killed during the last twenty 
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or thirty years, the price of a skin has gone up to several times its 
former value. Moreover, as many of the skins offered for sale are 
those of tigers or leopards which have been trapped, the intending 
purchaser should always test them by pulling the hair. If the 
beast has been trapped, the hair will come out when pulled and 
the value of the skin is therefore not so great as for one of a beast 
that has been shot. The mere fact that the skin has a bullet hole 
or two in it is no proof that the animal has been shot, as the owner, 
who wishes to get a good price for it, is quite capable of making a 
hole or two in it in order to delude the purchaser. 

Leaving aside, however, the subject of big game, let us consider 
the question of the frontier districts from the point of view of 
defence and of the present-day conditions in those parts. 

Until half a century ago Korea was a hermit kingdom, unknown 
to the outside world except as a geographical name. With the 
exception of a few Jesuit missionaries, most of whom had entered 
the country in disguise by means of the land frontier in the north, 
no foreigners had visited the peninsula, and the conditions in the 
interior were even less known than are those of Tibet at the present 
time. 

Japan, which had been in a similar state only twenty years 
previously, was the first country to insist on Korea abandoning 
her seclusion, which thereby came to an end in the ’seventies. 

Some twenty years later Japan went to war with China in order 
to clarify the somewhat ambiguous situation existing in Korea in 
regard to the question of suzerainty. This was in 1894 and, although 
Japan gained the victory over her large but weak neighbour, she 
soon found herself threatened by a more powerful one, namely, 
Russia. 

Without going into any great detail, it will be sufficient to 
recall how, in the closing years of last century, Russia’s actions in 
Manchuria and on the Korean frontier showed all too clearly that 
Japan would soon be forced to resort to arms in order to safeguard 
her own independence unless, by diplomacy, she could induce 
Russia to put a stop to her aggressive attitude. 

Korea had always been a source of anxiety to Japan ever since 
the time that Kublai Khan and his Mongol hordes had used it as 
a base of operations against her. Both his attempts to invade 
the Island Empire had proved unsuccessful, but Japan feared, with 
good reason, that the inability of Korea to defend herself merely 
acted as an incentive to other Powers to follow the example set by 
Kublai Khan and to use Korea as a base of attack against her. 
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Following on the murder of the Korean Queen in 1895, the 
King, a weak and feckless individual, had fled to the Russian 
Legation for protection, which he was duly given. The Russian 
Minister, not slow to see the advantages thereby offered, played 
upon his sense of gratitude for the protection afforded him and 
induced the King to grant numerous concessions to Russian 
merchants and others. One of the most valuable concessions thus 
granted was the right to exploit the vast timber tracts in the upper 
reaches of the Yalu. 

Work on these great virgin forests was soon started, but the 
country was wild and mountainous and the workmen were subject 
to attacks both from wild beasts and bandits. Russian troops were 
therefore sent to protect their countrymen working in these con- 
cessions and, not content with this, forts and guns were erected 
on both banks of the river, and indications that these were meant 
to be of a permanent nature, and that in due course the whole of 
Korea was likely to come under Russian control, were not lacking. 
It was this state of affairs that finally led Japan to declare war in 
1904, with what results we know. 

The main operations in the initial stages of this war took place, 
as already shown, in Phyong An, the north-west province of Korea, 
and it was at a point only a few miles up river from where the railway 
bridge now spans the Yalu that the Russians were forced to retire 
and were driven out of Korea by Kuroki in his brilliant victory in 
May, 1904. 

Tozan, a small hill at the back of the town of Wiju, overlooks 
the river, and from it there is a very good view of the old Russian 
positions and of the confluence of the Yalu and Ai Ho. The valley 
of the Yalu, which separated the hostile forces, is three to four miles 
in width at Chiu Lien Cheng, a village lying at the foot of the hills 
almost opposite Wiju. 

There are, at this point, numerous islands with branches of the 
two rivers running between them and, except for patches of low 
trees and scrub on the islands of Kintei and Oseki, there is very 
little cover. 

The Japanese first seized Kyuri Island, a little distance up stream, 
and then Kintei Island, down stream,.and threw a dummy bridge 
across to the latter from Wiju in order to deceive the Russians. 

The surrounding country is wild and rugged, and one can well 
imagine the difficulties which must have attended Kuroki’s Army 
in forcing its way through these almost roadless mountains. 
Tiger Hill, a rocky eminence about half a mile in length and five 
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hundred feet in height, enfilades the river, but, as it is commanded 
by Koshan, it can hardly be called the key of the position, though 
it was undoubtedly a very important point. 

Wiju, the place from which these observations were made, 
is some 25 or 30 miles from the mouth of the Yalu. Light-draught 
ocean-going steamships can proceed as far as Sandoro, about 
15 miles below Wiju, but from there one has to proceed up stream 
by steam-launch or motor-boat, as the river soon becomes shallow. 
‘The Tumen, which forms the frontier line on the north-east, is 
even shallower and, although it is broad at the mouth, it soon 
narrows down, and in dry weather can be forded almost anywhere. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that neither of 
these rivers affords very serious obstacles to raiding parties or 
smugglers and, as they are frozen over for four or five months in 
the year, the Japanese frontier guards have to be ever on the alert 
in order to guard against surprise. 

Going up stream from the mouth of the Yalu one passes through 
fine mountainous scenery on both sides of the river, though there 
are wide, level plains between the river and the hills in parts for the 
first few miles. 

The railway bridge, which is about 20 miles up river, has a 
pillar on which the centre section of the bridge works on a swivel. 
By this means the central portion can be swung round at right 
angles so as to leave two gaps through which boats with tall masts 
can pass. This is done four times every day at fixed hours, thus 
cutting off all direct communication from the Manchurian to the 
Korean side of the river during those periods. 

Although the Antung, or Manchurian, end of this bridge is not 
in Japanese territory, it is guarded by Japanese troops in the same 
way as is the Shingishu, or Korean, end ; but whereas the detach- 
ment on duty on the Korean side is drawn from the 19th Division— 
one of the two permanent divisions garrisoning Korea—the troops 
on the Antung side of the river are supplied by one of the independent 
battalions, whose duty it is to guard that section of the South 
Manchurian Railway which runs through Chinese territory. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, the Japanese obtained 
the right to retain a fixed number of troops for this purpose and, 
as a result, are enabled to keep a total force of one infantry division, 
some fortress artillery and six independent battalions in that 
portion of South Manchuria through which the line runs. The 
headquarters of the division are at Liaoyang, and the headquarters 
of the six battalions are at Kuo Chia Tien, whilst the G.O.C.-in-C., 
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of the whole force—the so-called Kwantung Command—has his 
headquarters at Port Arthur, where also is the fortress artillery. 

With a view to economy, the number of these independent 
battalions was reduced to four in 1922, and all six were to have been 
abolished by 1925; but owing to the outcry raised by Japanese 
merchants in South Manchuria, who maintained that the troops 
were necessary for their protection against bandits, this particular 
portion of the Army reduction programme has been suspended. 

The two divisions stationed permanently in Korea, are the 
1gth and 2oth, both of which are recruited from the main island 
of Japan.* The former has its headquarters at Ranam in the 
north-east of the peninsula, and is mainly responsible for guarding 
the frontier and northern districts, whilst the 20th Division has its 
headquarters at Ryusan, a suburb of Seoul, where also are the 
headquarters of the Army in Korea. 

In the early days of the Japanese occupation of the peninsula, 
garrison duty was carried out by units supplied from the Home 
country. These troops were relieved by other units at fixed 
intervals in the same way as is done in the case of the division in 
South Manchuria at the present time. A large force of military 
police also assisted in the maintenance of order. 

In 1915, however, after several years of agitation in the Diet, 
it was finally decided to increase the size of the Japanese Army by 
two extra divisions which were to be stationed permanently in 
Korea. This increase had, at first, been sternly opposed by one 
section of the politicians in Japan and brought about the fall of the 
Saionji Cabinet in 1912, but the Military Party finally got its 
way, and by 1920 the organization of the two new divisions was 
completed. 

In the same year military police were replaced by civil police 
as a result of the charges of “ militarism’ brought against the 
central Government. 

Owing to the length of the frontier line to be guarded and of 
the wildness and unsettled state of the frontier districts, the 
19th Division, whose duty it is to guard and maintain order in those 
parts, has, of necessity, to be split up into numerous small detach- 
ments. Though supplemented by armed civil police, it is no easy 
matter for so comparatively small a force to carry out these arduous 
duties, and it is of interest to note that recent telegrams from Japan 
show that, although it has been decided to reduce the size of the 


* Koreans are not subject to conscription, although a limited number hold 
Commissions in the Japanese y. 
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Japanese Army from 21 to 17 divisions, it has also been decided to 
send an extra division to Korea. This third division will probably 
be stationed at Heijo (Ping Yang) and be made responsible for the 
western half of the frontier and of the north-west province of 
Phyong An, whilst the 19th Division, which is based on Ranam, 
will have its duties restricted to the protection of the eastern half 
of the frontier line and of the north-east province of Ham Gyong. 

At the present time the general scheme for the protection of 
the frontier line is that military detachments from the Ranam 
(19th) division are stationed at intervals of about 50 miles all along 
the frontier, whilst the intervening country is patrolled by armed 
police. For this purpose police posts, consisting of three or four 
men each, and connected by field telephones, are strung out at 
intervals of 10 to 12 miles. These police are armed with carbines, 
revolvers and swords, and are mainly ex-soldiers, though a certain 
number of them are Koreans. As the latter are regarded as traitors 
by the malcontent portion of their countrymen, they are frequently 
the objects of attack and reprisals, and they merit considerable 
praise for the loyalty and devotion to duty which they so often 
display. 

In the upper reaches of the Yalu and the Tumen, and in the 
wild rugged country around the WHakutozan watershed, the 
mountainous forest lands afford excellent cover to an attacking 
force, and raiding parties are frequently able to collect and swoop 
down on these isolated posts before any warning can be given. 
Before such raids are carried out, successful attempts are often made 
to cut off telephonic communication with neighbouring posts. 

Except at the two points mentioned earlier in this article, no 
railway Communication exists near the frontier, and although the 
Japanese, ever since they took over control of Korea, have been 
carrying out a great deal of railway and road construction, the roads 
along the greater portion of the frontier line are still little more 
than mud tracks. Strategic roads affording access to, and along, 
the frontier are being constructed, but it will be some years yet 
before the present programme is complete. Road communication 
between police posts and military detachments is therefore still 
far from satisfactory. 

A Japanese division has two infantry brigades, each of which 
consists of two regiments of three battalions each. At the present 
time the 19th Division has one of its brigades based on Kanko 
in the north-east and the other on Heijo in the north-west. By 
1931 it is planned to have these two places linked up by rail, but as 
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yet neither good rail nor road communication exists between them, 
nor, for that matter, between either of these brigades and their 
divisional headquarters at Ranam. By the time that this and the 
whole line up the east coast from Gensan to Seishin are complete, 
the strategic situation along the frontier will be greatly improved. 

Already the Kainei to Onjo salient formed by the Tumen is 
well supplied with communications, for this wild and mountainous 
area is intersected by a number of well-built roads, most of which 
look capable of carrying motor traffic and guns, although some 
of them might become impassable for such traffic in the rainy 
season. 

Kainei, on the Tunen, is now linked to Seishin by rail, and a 
light railway follows the river from the former to Shojo and will 
soon be open to traffic as far as Onjo. A branch line from this 
railway crosses the Tumen at Kamisambo, going as far as Lung 
Chin Tsun, and plans are said to be on foot to link it up with Kirin 
in the future so as to open up the bandit-infested country in between. 

Another project on foot is to construct light railways from 
Kanko to Koshu and Manpochin, and from Kisshu to Keizanchin 
and Mosan. The last-named line will join the light railway now 
under construction between that place and Komozan on the Seishin- 
Kainei main line. This scheme was to have been carried through 
by 1931, but, like other road and rail construction schemes in 
Korea, the date of completion has had to be postponed on account 
of the Japanese earthquake last year, as the money was to have 
been borrowed from Japan. The main purpose of these projected 
light railways is to facilitate the transportation of timber from the 
vast forest lands along the upper portions of the Yalu and the Tumen 
and of the intervening country; but a glance at the sketch map 
will show that they will also be of considerable strategic value, as 
they will greatly facilitate the movement of troops to, and along, the 
frontier line. Other light railways running inland from the coast 
to the frontier line are likewise planned and will help still further 
in this respect when completed. 

Up to now the difficulty of sending up provisions and other 
necessaries to the troops on the frontier has been very considerable, 
as most of the roads linking them with the coast are little better 
than mountain tracks and only fit for pack-transport. Amongst 
the new roads constructed by the Japanese in recent years which 
will bear motor and other wheeled traffic are, however, some which 
already fulfil this duty, as will be seen by a glance at the sketch 
map. 
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The principal means of transportation, however, is by pack 
pony and bullock wagon, both of which are slow and unsatisfactory ; 
use is also made of the Yalu and the Tumen, though, owing to the 
shallowness of these two rivers, only small craft of light draught 
can be used. 

In the case of the Yalu the river is navigable as far up as Shinka- 
bachin, but above this rapids and waterfalls render navigation 
impossible. Even to go as far as Shinkabachin is impossible for an 
ordinary steam or motor-launch, and a special type of motor-boat, 
therefore, has been designed recently for carrying the mails up 
to that point. By this means the distance from Shingishu to 
Shinkabachin can be covered in four days, though at present 
there are said to be only two such boats in existence. It was in 
one of these two vessels that Baron Saito, the Governor-General 
of Korea, was travelling when shots were fired at him by mal- 
contents from the Manchurian bank of the river in May this year. 

Having shown something of the conditions on the Korean side 
of the frontier, a short account of the country on the opposite side 
must be given before closing this article. 

Except for the 11 miles which face Siberia, the whole frontier 
lies contiguous with Manchuria. Nominally all this area is Chinese 
territory, and under the control of the Pekin Government, but 
actually it is administered by Chang Tso Lin, the Mukden War 
Lord, who is, to all intents and purposes, independent. An ex- 
bandit himself, he is a man of considerable ability and ambition 
and is at constant loggerheads with Wu Pei Fu, Tsao Kun and the 
so-called Chihli Party, the de jure rulers of China at the present 
time. 

The large area controlled by him is mainly wild, mountainous 
country infested by bandits. In those parts which march with 
the Korean border these gentry, in combination with numbers of 
Korean malcontents, are a constant source of trouble both to the 
Japanese and to the peasant countrymen of the latter who desire 
nothing better than to be left in peace and to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour. 

Although the whole of Manchuria is nominally Chinese territory, 
the impression obtained by a visit to the Chientao district—the 
portion lying in the area bounded by the Ever White Mountains 
on the west and Siberia on the east—is that it is largely under the 
thumb of Japan and mainly inhabited by Koreans. Everywhere 
one sees Korean peasants working in the fields, whilst around 
Lung Chin Tsun and Hunchun, the two principal towns in those 
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parts, one sees armed Japanese police on the look out for bandits. 
At both these towns the most conspicuous buildings are the Japanese 
Consulates, which are surrounded by high brick walls with loopholed 
towers at each corner. ‘ 

This part of Manchuria is comparatively level, though one 
passes over rolling downs in places. Although bandits raid the 
towns and villages in this area by no means infrequently, they 
seldom cross over into Korea, as plenty of warning can be given 
to the frontier guards by the Japanese police in the Chientao district 
where they are to all intents and purposes on outpost duty. Even 
if no. such police existed, the very nature of the country along that 
particular section of the frontier would afford but little cover for a 
raiding party to collect unseen—a very different state of affairs to 
that which exists along the greater part of the frontier line. 

The Japanese Consulates mentioned above were erected some 
years ago for the avowed purpose of watching over the interests of 
Japan’s Korean subjects living in those parts, and it was on account 
of the inability of the Chinese authorities to afford them sufficient 
protection that Japan took matters into her own hands and insisted 
on keeping a large body of her own police there for protective 
purposes. In September, 1920, the Japanese Consulate at Hunchun 
was attacked and burnt down by a large force of Manchurian 
bandits and Korean malcontents, and it was as a result of this that 
Japan forced China to let her maintain a sufficient body of armed 
police there to ensure that there should be no repetition of such 
an incident. 

With these police, who are all ex-soldiers, acting as outposts 
to her guards at the eastern flank of the frontier, and with the 
independent battalions guarding the line of railway from Antung 
on the western flank, Japan is enabled to feel comparatively safe 
so far as the two extremities of her Korean land frontier are con- 
cerned ; but there are several hundreds of miles of it which can 
only be guarded from the Korean side, and, as already shown, the 
wildness of the country to the front affords excellent cover under 
which raiding parties can assemble unseen, whilst the still imperfect 
state of lateral communications and of communications to the rear, 
render it a matter of great difficulty to move up reinforcements to 
threatened points. The reported decision to increase the garrison 
of Korea by one division will, if true, do much to ease matters along 
the frontier, as it will double the number of men whose duty it is 
to guard this line. 

It is also reported that an agreement has recently been made 
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whereby Chang Tso Lin will, in future, make himself responsible 
for the control of Korean malcontents operating in his territory. 
If this report be correct and the Mukden War Lord is true to his 
promise, a further step towards easing the situation along the frontier 
should result. 

It is reputed to be one of Japan’s ambitions to obtain control 
of the whole area bounded by the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
Siberian Railway from Vladivostock to Harbin and from Harbin 
down to Port Arthur. Part of this area is already controlled by 
her, and a glance at the map will show the strategic value which 
a hold on Harbin and the lines branching from it would confer on 
Japan. The agreement which the Pekin Government made with 
the Soviet Authorities in July, 1924, in regard to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was strongly opposed by the other Powers and 
also by Chang, but three months later the Mukden War Lord 
himself formed a separate agreement with Russia on the same 
question, thereby calling forth strong protests from Pekin. 

It is not by any means inconceivable, however, that events in 
Manchuria and North China may lead to a state of things which will 
give Japan an opportunity to extend her influence and that, sooner 
or later, she may be able to bring about a condition of affairs closely 
approximating the ambitions which she is reputed to hold in regard 
to the control of the Harbin triangle. Should this ever come about, 
the whole strategical situation along the Korean frontier will be 
greatly changed for the better so far as Japan is concerned. 
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GENERAL LANREZAC 


Tue death of General Lanrezac, in August, 1914, commander of 
the French Fifth Army, on the right of the British Expeditionary 
Force, took place in January at the age of sgenty-two. It calls 
for more than a passing notice in a British military journal ; for it 
gives an opportunity to recall his great service at the opening of the 
war, and the book that came from his pen, ‘‘ Le plan de campagne 
frangats et e premier mots de la guerre.” ‘Though he was relieved of 
his command just before the battle of the Marne, his own country- 
men, after the war, recognized the wrong done to him, and did 
their best to repair it, by appointing him in 1923 Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. His own modest statement in his book is in 
itself sufficient to vindicate his character as a soldier ; by its very 
nature it disposes of the extraordinary appreciation of General 
Lanrezac put into print by a British general, that he was 


‘“‘the most complete example, amongst many this war has afforded, of 
the Staff College ‘ pedant ’ whose ‘superior education’ had given him 
little idea of how to conduct war.” 


He certainly had been a teacher at the Ecole Supérieure, as were 
Marshals Foch and Peétain, and several other distinguished French 
commanders; but an outline of his career will show that he had 
also had long experience in command of troops. 

General Lanrezac was born in 1852 at Guadcloupe, where his 
grandfather had settled in the hopes of restoring the family fortunes 
after the execution of that grandfather’s father, the Marquis de 
Cazernal, in 1793, during the French Revolution. Educated at 
La Fléche, young Lanrezac entered St. Cyr in 1869, and on declara- 
tion of war in 1870 was, when barely eighteen, gazetted sous- 
lieutenant of infantry, without completing his course. Unable to 
join his regiment in Metz, he was appointed to one of the newly- 
raised units, losing his father, a captain in the infantry, shortly 
after. He fought before Orleans, at Coulmiers (where he was 
promoted for services in the one victory of the Republic) and 
Artenay, and, included in Bourbaki’s Army, took part in the Lisaine 
campaign ; but as his regiment held out in Besangon, he was spared 
the ignominy of being interned in Switzerland. 
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Promoted captain in 1875, in 1877, after the abolition of the 
Staff Corps, Lanrezac successfully competed for entrance to the 
new Ecole de Guerre. On the completion of the course he had a 
varied career of staff and regimental service, including four years 
as instructor at St. Cyr, six years with the army of occupation in 
Tunis, nine years at the Ecole de Guerre—being in succession 
assistant professor of tactics under Bonnal, director of studies, and 
second in command. In rgor he received command of an infantry 
regiment, and five years later a brigade. After holding this for 
three years, he was for two years commandant of the fortress of 
Rheims. By this time Lanrezac was well known as a successful 
trainer of troops, and, as a result, in 1911 was given the command 
of the 2oth Division, in the Corps then commanded by Marshal 
Lyautey. On the latter’s recommendation he passed at the end of 
1912 to the command of the XI Corps. In April, 1914, he was 
nominated a member of the Conseil supérieur de Guerre, with the 
mobilization appointment of command of the Fifth Army. Thus 
for thirteen years previous to the war he had been in active command 
of troops. 

Soon after receiving the notification of his war appointment, 
with the dossier of mobilization of the Fifth Army, and its famous 
Directive I, he proceeded to visit the ground—we now quote from 
his book—and on the 25th of July, 1914, feeling war at hand, after 
long hesitation, he wrote a long letter to General Joffre. It began : 


‘** The mission confided to the Fifth Army, on the hypothesis of the 
violation of Belgian territory by the enemy, is to take the counter- 
offensive on the general direction of Neufchateau [that is, east of the 
Meuse],” 


and he then proceeded to show that this direction would involve 
the Army in the wooded defiles of the Ardennes and the Semoy, 
and owing to lack of roads would make it impossible for him to 
deal with a German movement of a more far-reaching character, 
beyond (westward of) the Meuse, which he felt certain would be 
attempted. He got no reply, nor was any allusion made to his 
letter at the formal conference held by Joffre with his Army com- 
manders at the outbreak of war. The Fifth Army concentrated ac- 
cording to the second, alternative, plan around Sedan, from Mouzon 
to Meziétres. Then as information of the German movements 
gradually came in Lanrezac was allowed, after repeated letters and 
unsatisfactory interviews at G.H.Q., to send first a corps to hold 
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the course of the Meuse about Namur, on the western bank, and 
then to take his whole Army, reinforced by the XVIII Corps, west 
of the Meuse, towards Charleroi. There is no doubt that this 
change of plan saved the B.E.F., and probably the French Armies 
also from annihilation. He wisely refused to cross the Sambre 
when ordered to do so by G.Q.G., waiting for the Fourth Army on 
his right to get abreast—which, being driven back, it never did— 
and the British to come up on his left—which they did some thirty- 
six hours after the Fifth Army had been attacked in front by Biilow. 
Forced back by this pressure and threatened on his right by the 
whole German Third Army (Hausen), Lanrezac, who got no 
instructions or help from G.Q.G., began withdrawing on the night 
of the 23rd, the day of Mons. 

The official summary of the first four months of the war issued 
by G.Q.G. states, ‘‘ The 24th of August, General Lanrezac, believing 
his right menaced, retreated instead of counter-attacking.” We 
know now from German accounts of the very real danger in which 
the French Fifth Army stood: Biilow in front, Hausen on his 
right, and Kluck, overwhelmingly superior to the B.E.F., sweeping 
down on his left. Lanrezac’s prompt action in all probability, as 
he claims, saved another Sedan. He indeed offered to counter- 
attack if Sir John French intended to do so, but the latter seems to 
have misunderstood and thought that Lanrezac was asking for hclp. 
On the 17th, there had been a most unsatisfactory meeting between 
the two commanders, whose cooperation should have been of the 
closest. According to Colonel Fagalde, of the French Embassy— 
in 1914 a liaison officer on Lanrezac’s staff—at a lecture given by 
him at the Forum Club in London, a couple of years back, the two 
generals, neither of whom spoke or understood the other’s language, 
insisted on meeting alone, unassisted by their staffs, who waited 
in the corridor. Some high words were heard and the two came out 
with flushed faces. In General Lanrezac’s case there was certainly 
misunderstanding, for he records that Sir John French told him 
that (1) he would not be able to move from the concentration area 
before the 24th (he moved on the 2oth) ; (2) his cavalry could not 
go ahead to cover the front in conjunction with Sordet’s Corps, as 
having only two corps he wanted them as a reserve ; and (3) he gave 
permission to General Lanrezac to use certain localities near the 
railway stations in his area, actually in occupation of his own troops, 
and not free. 

It was a most unfortunate beginning. Further, we now know, 
the two commanders made no definite agreement about boundaries, 
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so that two of Lanrezac’s divisions were eventually contending with 
Haig’s Corps for the same roads. 

Lanrezac having got clear of Charleroi, was, on the 27th of 
August, suddenly given orders to cease his southward movement, 
and to attack westward towards St. Quentin, that is, to change 
direction through a right angle—a difficult movement for thirteen 
divisions in any case—in the face of a pursuing enemy, and Joffre 
himself appeared to enforce the order, sitting for three hours in 
Lanrezac’s room, but never speaking. The movement he had 
ordered was to assist the British whom Sir John French, through the 
French military attaché, Colonel Huguet, had reported: “ II Corps 
unable to attack or to defend itself, if engaged seriously there would 
be a disaster ; I Corps still able to defend itself but not to attack.” 
General Lanrezac then ascertained directly from General Haig 
that his Corps was perfectly fit to attack. Indeed, the British 
general offered to cooperate and prepared to do so, but, at 2 a.m. on 
the 29th, had to telephone that Field-Marshal French had refused 
his consent, and ordered that the I Corps should have a rest day. 

Naturally, as Lanrezac expected, the Germans attacked him in 
flank directly he tried to cross their front and move westward ; but, 
being prepared for this, he held them back in the battle of Guise, 
and then successfully drew off his troops, with the belated consent 
of Joffre next day. 

For the second time he had saved his Army from the trap into 
which G.Q.G. orders had plunged it. But there had been disaster 
all down the front and a scapegoat was necessary or G.Q.G. itself 
might suffer. So, on the 3rd of September, General Joffre appeared, 
and, the Fifth Army being safely behind the Marne, relieved General 
Lanrezac from his command. 

General Lanrezac’s account has never been contradicted in 
any particular, and must hold good till the French official history 
appears. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MORAL AND COMMAND 
By BreveT Major H. G. Eapy, M.C., R.E. 


‘S NOTWITHSTANDING the power and effectiveness of modern 
weapons,” writes Von Freytag-Loringhoven in ‘‘ Deductions from 
the World War,” ‘‘ now, as ever, it is the moral element that is 
decisive in war. The same is true of the intellectual element of 
leadership.” 

Throughout the whole history of war the issue has nearly always 
been decided by this impalpable factor of moral, whether it has been - 
engendered by the personality of individual soldiers, by their 
training, by the spirit of the nation to which they belong, or whether 
it has been created in them by the spark of genius in their com- 
mander ; and now that modern war has become so essentially war 
between nations as a whole rather than between small professional 
armies, this factor must become more and more important. As it 
becomes more important, so it becomes more difficult, especially 
in an age which has, as one of its chief aims, the education of the 
masses, but which does not yet realize to what end these masses 
are being educated. One has no longer to deal, even in the Army, 
with the uneducated feudal retainer without ideas of his own, but 
with a type of man like Gilbert’s Sentinel, who— 


“* Exercises of his brain 
And thinks of 9 een that would astonish you ! ”’ 


To achieve this end of the creation of moral, one must realize what 
one is setting out to do, and in this article it is proposed merely to 
sketch out one or two aspects of this moral factor, to see how it 
has been produced in the individual and the Army, and finally to 
glance at the methods and the personalities of some of the great 
commanders, with a view to learning how they infected the troops 
under them with this all-important germ. 

Now, in considering the moral of the troops, one has to under- 
stand that there are two distinct categories: (1) the moral of the 
individual ; (2) the moral of the mass; and though the latter may 
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depend largely on the former, there is a considerable difference 
between them. As far as the individual is concerned, one must 
note the importance of the man’s early environment and his training, 
or lack of it. In a voluntarily enlisted army one can scarcely ever 
hope to enlist the best type of man as far as education and technical 
skill are concerned. Aman enlists often for lack of other work, 
and he then has to change suddenly his whole mode and code of 
life. “‘ He has a great number of habits that must be broken 
through,” stated the Duke of Wellington in his evidence before the 
Commission for the Abolition of Corporal Punishment ; ‘“‘ he joins 
his regiment excessively undisciplined, with habits of different 
kinds that certainly must be broken through, and he must be brought 
to a certain degree of training before you can say that he is a person 
that you can depend upon so that he will not misbehave.” This 
change is bound to be somewhat violent, and in this period occurs 
the first step towards the final goal. ‘The end can only be achieved 
by the tactful handling of the recruit, with the consequent feeling 
of confidence in his instructors and commanders. ‘This is acommon- 
place, but one of supreme importance, because the training of the 
individual is the only basis on which can be built up the more 
difficult structure of the moral of the mass. In the individual one 
is striving to create a final condition of courage, and of intelligent 
and ready obedience, which implies a thoroughly adequate technical 
training and complete confidence in superior leaders. ‘‘ War is 
the province of danger,” says Clausewitz, ‘‘ and therefore courage 
above all things is the first quality of a warrior. . . . Courage 
before danger to the person is of two kinds. First, it may be 
indifference to danger, whether proceeding from the organism of 
the individual, contempt of death, or habit ; in any of these cases It 
is to be regarded as a permanent condition. Secondly, courage 
may proceed from positive motives, such as personal pride, 
patriotism, enthusiasm of any kind. In this case, courage is not 
so much a normal condition as an impulse. It may be conceived 
that these two kinds of courage affect people differently. The 
first 1s more certain, because it has become a second nature, never 
forsakes the man; the second often leads him farther. In the 
first there is more of firmness, in the second of boldness. The 
first leaves the judgment cooler, the second raises its power at 
times, but often bewilders it.” 

It is with the second of these two types of courage that one has 
to deal. The first is seldom found apart from Asiatics, or, possibly, 
in a few cases during European religious wars. In fact, a careful 
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study of the two types goes far to explaining the main difference 
between the fanatical Asiatic and the European soldier as a whole. 
The normal European has not this habit of courage, it is the impulse. 

This, then, is really the final goal—the production of this 
courage, which can only be achieved by the correct blending of 
technical training, interest, confidence, etc., with the impulses 
created by playing on the “ personal pride, patriotism, enthusiasm 
of any kind ”’ of the individual. He then reaches a point where he is 
in a position to help in the creation of the more important mass 
moral. 

It is of considerable interest to study the differences in individual 
moral in various forces in history, and also in different nations and 
peoples. The differences are usually caused by the upbringing of 
the individual. The man who has normally led an independent, 
open-air life, always fending for himself, reaches his maximum 
pitch of moral when acting alone; personal responsibility does 
not worry him. On the other hand, the town-bred man is seldom 
happy or efficient unless in the company of others. It is sufficient, 
as an illustration of this point, to notice the difference in types of 
individual moral between the inhabitants of the highly industrialized 
parts of Europe and those of the more open spaces during the last 
war; or, again, between the industrial and commercial Federals 
and the agricultural Confederates of the American Civil War. 
It must be realized, nevertheless, that this is merely a difference 
in type and not necessarily in quality. The cockney has often 
proved himself a better soldier than his freer and more independent 
confrere. 

In trying to analyse the moral of any considerable bodies of 
troops one is up against bigger difficulties. One is dealing with 
what Clausewitz calls the ‘‘ military value of the Army.” Just 
when the individual soldier has gained the required pitch of indi- 
vidual moral, he has to learn to sink his individuality in the unit 
or army as a whole. The military value of an army “ must lose 
that impulse to unbridled activity and exercise of force, which is 
its characteristic in the individual, and submit itself to demands 
of a higher kind, to obedience, order, rule and method . . . to 
pass out of the man into the part which it is assigned to us to play 
in war.” The study of this ‘‘ military value ”’ is really the study 
of the psychology of the herd. The human being is normally of 
the gregarious type, and one of the dominating factors of the moral 
of an army is the herd instinct of the individual—" the specific 
sensitiveness of the individual mind of the gregarious animal to 
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suggestions arising from the herd.” * Any one who has ever seen 
any mass of people suddenly swayed to an unreasoning panic, or 
brought to the condition of hysteria at a revivalist meeting by the 
powers of pure mass suggestion will appreciate the supreme import- 
ance of this factor. ‘‘ Anything may be believed provided that it 
is suggested by the herd,” says Tansley in his “‘ New Psychology,” 
‘the existence of the beliefs themselves has nothing whatever to 
do with the objective truth—it is simply the result of the sensitiveness 
of the mind of the gregarious animal to herd suggestion.” 

One arrives, then, at this state of affairs—that the individual 
can attain to a high moral, built up by a process of tactful and careful 
training, but that at any moment this may be swept away by the 
intangible suggestion of the mass of the herd. The herd instinct, 
especially in the face of danger, is much greater than that of the 
individual. ‘‘ He must obey the impulses of the herd, or he ceases 
to act as part of the herd, and becomes cut off from the herd activities 
upon which its and his well-being depend.” 

Keeping this in mind, then, two distinct general methods can 
be traced in history of creating the moral of the herd—one by 
attempts to produce the unthinking machine, #.e. by attempting to 
eliminate entirely the individual instinct and to force the herd 
instinct to lie dormant by over-laying it with many conventions ; 
and secondly, by striving to allow the individual and herd instincts 
full play, and merely guiding, by means of education, the small herd 
of the army or unit to realize that it is merely part of the larger 
national herd—in other words, by making the spirit of patriotism, 
enthusiasm, etc., the dominating suggestion in the herd instinct. 
The best illustration of these methods can be obtained from animal 
life, in considering the bee or ant, and the wolf pack, as typical 
of the two systems. In the cases of bees or ants, “‘ the individuals 
. comprising the herd are absolutely dependent on one another for 
the well-being and maintenance of the whole social organism on 
which they all depend . . . the herd, to use the scientific phrase, 
is very highly integrated. In the case of the bee or ant community, 
the integration reaches so high a pitch that the individual insect 
can scarcely be regarded as more than an organ of the social organism. 
With the subordination of the individual goes differentiation of 
different individuals to serve specific ends . . . all this dependence 
of the gregarious individual on his herd organization has the pro- 
foundest effect on his mental constitution.” t Here is to be found 


* See W. Trotter, “ Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War.” 
¢ See Tansley’s ‘‘ New Psychology.” 
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the perfect machine, which can accomplish a certain restricted 
mission, but the wheels and cogs of which are so complicated 
and interdependent that even a small obstruction may throw the 
whole out of gear. It was this type which was produced in its 
extreme form by Marius, and to a lesser degree by Frederick the 
Great ; and it may be said to have remained the basis of the whole 
Prussian principle. The moral of the force depended upon the 
perfection of the machine, not upon the collective effect of individual 
moral. 

The wolf pack affords the illustration of the other system. 
Here there is no close integration. There is a herd, which is a 
collection of independent individuals, capable of acting individually, 
but banded together by ties of common safety, and for the purpose 
of unity of control under one leader, whose claims to the position 
are based on his power over the rest of the herd. There is no 
machine-like certainty in this organization, and there are many 
elements of disruption, if the herd cannot weld together the various 
attributes of the independent individuals. The single wolf 1s, as 
a rule, a slinking coward ; the wolf pack one of the most ferocious 
and dangerous forces in the animal world ; but, given the correct 
type of leader, an army organized on these lines will go farther than 
the perfect machine. The wolf-pack soldiers of Garibaldi had 
none of the machinery of soldiering of the forces of the King of 
Naples, yet he and his thousand swept Sicily and Southern Italy ; 
and had the highly-trained French soldiery of 1870 been inspired 
by the spirit of a Gambetta, instead of that of the vacillating 
Napoleon, with his semi-political generals, the melancholy story of 
Metz and Sedan might never have been told. The one essential in 
this wolf-pack army is the leader. He must at all times be able 
to dominate those under him, and to force his desires on the herd 
so that they appear as the instinctive suggestions of the herd itself. 
This is of especial importance when the individuals are becoming 
worn out, and the herd seems to be disintegrating. 

History teems with examples illustrating this lesson. The 
French power in India was doomed owing to Clive’s almost uncanny 
power of creating this high moral, even among the semi-trained 
native troops of the time, as was seen in the siege of Arcot ; while 
the 1812 campaign, and the struggle at Leipzig, show the amazing 
effect that Napoleon’s mere presence or absence could have upon 
his troops. 

From all this ic is easy to see the difficulties encountered by early 
commanders in history in breaking away from the machine-like 
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masses of mancuvre. At the time of the battle of Jena, there was 
current in the Prussian Army a saying that “ skirmishing en- 
courages the scoundrel in human nature,” and though this idea 
proved very detrimental, there is an element of truth in it, if the 
soldier has not high individual as well as mass moral, or if he is 
not dominated by the personality of his leader. The sweeping 
changes in tactics brought about by Gustavus Adolphus, which 
were finally perfected on the grand scale by Napoleon, were only 
made possible by the dominating personalities of those great 
commanders and by the national spirit behind them. 

This leads to the analysis of some of the factors affecting mass 
moral, the factors with which the commander will have to deal 
while exerting his influence. Apart from the personal influence 
of the commander, and the more material aspect of the effect of 
good feeding, etc., there are two main causes of increased or lowered 
moral : (1) esprit de corps ; and (2) the national spirit supporting an 
army. Of these the first is only a subsidiary part of the second, 
and is much more easily produced. Its necessity and method 
of production are too hackneyed for further discussion. It is the 
national spirit, playing upon the feelings of an army especially in 
modern continental warfare, which is really the important factor. 
During the last war “‘ a new factor slowly developed, which probably 
affected nations more deeply than any of the previously recognized 
factors of war—the psychology of the civilian population. Armies 
for a continental war to-day are recruited from the whole people. 
Every household has its anxieties over some relatives exposed to 
danger ; every person has his own inconvenience, the interruption 
more or less catastrophic of his normal life. It is to such conditions 
that soldiers return on leave, and from such anxious homes that 
they receive their letters. It is, indeed, this factor of the psychology 
of the civilian population which ultimately fashions the moral of 
an army, constantly reinforced by large drafts, who have been in 
close contact with civilian opinion. The stamina of the bouches 
inutiles and their passive endurance are the limits within which a 
government can make its war effort.” * 

How often in history has been seen the collapse of the moral of 
an army through the failure of that of the nation asa whole! And 
how often has been seen the picture of an army defeated, worn out 
and dispirited, yet still struggling heroically, like the Confederate 
forces, buoyed up still by the national spirit behind it! ‘“‘ There 


* See‘ A Ministry of Defence and a Strategic Staff,” in Army Quarterly, July, 
1922. 
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is in history,” writes Woodrow Wilson of the American Civil War, 
“no devotion not religious, no constancy not meant for success, 
that can furnish a parallel to the devotion and constancy of the 
South in this extraordinary war | ”’ 

This is why wars of religion, or wars of liberation, have always 
produced such intense and courageous fighting; there was one 
bond which held together army and nation, which could inspire 
small forces, such as those of the Netherlands, to carry on un- 
ceasingly the terrible struggle against the might of Philip the 
Second of Spain. The last war, too, is full of illustrations of the 
same lesson. Probably few armies have had better equipment, 
armaments, etc., than those of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but, 
with its many warring nationalities within its own boundaries, that 
Empire could produce no national spirit to maintain the moral 
of its armies. Russia and Germany both afforded the same 
spectacle; the armies remained intact and efficient within their 
respective limits only so long as the “‘ stamina of the bouches inutiles 
and their passive endurance ”’ had not been exceeded. 

This national spirit, then, has become the supremely important 
tool in fashioning the moral of an army, and owing to the increased 
size of armies and the increased power of public opinion, it is getting 
more and more out of the control of the commander. To be able 
to foster this spirit, he must have the entire confidence of the 
country, and to-day the Press and the amateur strategist are likely 
to undermine this power to such an extent that he may become 
impotent to keep any control. It would be difficult to picture 
to-day any modern Power so completely trustful of its leader as 
was Sweden in Charles XII. There he was, wandering apparently 
aimlessly about the Continent, unseating kings, setting up new 
dynasties, and creating new kingdoms for other people, yet never 
did he lack the devoted support of the whole nation behind him, 
till his final fall. To-day all that is left to a commander is to try 
to guide, and to make the correct use of whatever emotions are 
being raised in his army. It is here that he can still show the force 
of his personality and genius. Patriotism, hatred, anger, even fear, 
may all be turned to good account when harnessed by genius to the 
chariot of the commander’s will. It is a matter of the ‘‘ sublimation ”’ 
of the Freudian doctrine. Extreme fear may be eventually mani- 
fested by a mad act of courage, lethargy by feats of endurance, etc., if 
the commander has the personality and will to create the correct mass 
suggestion in the herd; but the spirit pervading the army must be 
made to manifest itself somehow, or permanent harm may be caused. 
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‘“‘T have always been accustomed to have the support and con- 
fidence of the officers of the armies which I have commanded,” 
wrote Wellington in 1810; “ but, for the first time, whether owing 
to the opposition in England, or whether the magnitude of the 
concern is too much for their minds and their nerves, or whether 
I am mistaken and they are right, I cannot tell, but there is a system 
of croaking in the army which is highly injurious to the public 
service, and which I must devise some means of putting an end to, 
or it will put an end to us.” 

All armies run through the whole gamut of emotions ; it is the 
task of the commander to make use of them, and to let them have 
their most successful outlet, and thus one is led to the study of 
the personalities of leaders in history. 

Now, the study of military history, like that of history generally, 
nearly always tends to become the study of the principal person- 
alities affecting affairs, and when one attempts to find examples of 
leaders in war, whose personality has practically dominated the 
troops under them, the only difficulty is to know which to choose 
among the many. It is proposed therefore to cast a cursory glance 
at a few examples of different types of men at different periods. 

Modern war may almost be said to date from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell 
succeeded at last in breaking away from the hide-bound traditions 
of previous wars. A religious wave was sweeping over Europe, 
and for the first time the men available for war were not merely 
the small professional bodies which delighted in lengthy and 
unending sieges and wars of position, because they meant continuous 
military employment, but constituted the nations in arms for a 
cause which all felt personally at heart. This national spirit gave 
the commanders their chance, and some of them had the genius 
to seize it.* 

Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell each created the moral 
of his Army on the same principle—that of a religious basis. 
In England, Cromwell, when he formed his ‘‘ New Model ”’ in 
place of the ‘‘ decayed serving men and tapsters,” laid the founda- 


* This does not mean that the moral factor had been ignored previous to this 
date. The reverse is the case. From the earliest days emphasis has always been 
laid upon it, and in the earliest known book on the Art of War—that of Sun T'uz, 
written some 500 B.C.—there is written: ‘“‘ If soldiers are punished before they 
have grown attached to you they will not prove submissive ; and unless submissive 
they will be practically useless. If when the soldiers have become attached to 
you, punishments are not enforced, they will still be useless. ‘Therefore, soldiers 
must be treated in the first instance with humanity, but kept under control by 
means of iron discipline.” 
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tions of the army of to-day. Now, the success of Cromwell’s 
troops has often been attributed purely to their organization. It is 
true that his army was the first thoroughly organized force in 
England, and, as such, was sure of ultimate success over the 
courageous but ill-organized Royalists, but it was not only the 
organization that brought the Parliamentary Army its success. 
In most of the battles actually fought, the issue took long to decide, 
and was disputed to a point when it was really only the superior 
moral of the Roundhead forces that enabled Cromwell to triumph. 
The great cause, which each man under his command had taken 
personally to heart, animated the whole force. Cromwell could 
rely on the herd. ‘‘ Being well armed within by the satisfaction of 
their own consciences,” wrote a contemporary, ‘‘ and without by 
good iron arms, they would as one man stand firm and charge 
desperately.” Fortified by this conscientious belief in their own 
cause, they were only too willing to be led by one in whom they 
had complete trust. One of his own private soldiers wrote of him : 
“It had been observed that God was with him, and that affairs 
were blessed under his hand.” With this belief in his powers, 
and with a burning cause at heart, there was nothing that Cromwell’s 
men would not attempt. It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
what troops are capable of doing, if each individual and the whole 
mass is inspired by some great cause. In the Serbo-Bulgarian War 
of 1885 two regiments of Bulgarians, poor soldiers though they were 
considered, are said to have marched 123 kilometres in thirty hours, 
and fought at the end of it in defence of Slivnitza, and of their 
existence as a nation. Cromwell realized this great power that he 
wielded, and had complete trust in himself and his troops. ‘‘ Honest 
men served you faithfully in this action,” he wrote to the Speaker 
after Naseby. ‘‘ Sir, they are trusty ; I beseech you in the name 
of God not to discourage them ”’; and the late Lord Morley states 
in his “ Life of Cromwell ” that ‘‘ Baxter found the highest places 
filled by proud, self-conceited, hot-headed sectarians, Cromwell’s 
chief favourites. Then, in a sentence he unwittingly discloses 
why Cromwell favoured them. ‘ By their very heat and activity,’ 
he says, ‘ they bore down the rest and carried them along; these 
were the soul of the army, though they did not number one to 
twenty in it.’ ” 

Cromwell, himself a fanatic, played upon this religious spirit 
in his troops, and thereby undoubtedly created the foundations of 
the traditions of the British soldier. ‘‘ What are the characteristics 
which have ever since marked the British soldier in the field? ” 
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writes Baldock, in his ‘‘ Cromwell as a Soldier’: ‘‘ Devotion to 
duty, and great coolness and steadiness amid the tumult and horrors 
of battle. That spirit is Cromwell’s teaching.” 

From the Gustavus Adolphus-Cromwell period onwards, war 
continued to evolve, but rather by bounds, which were marked by 
the appearance of some outstanding personality. Of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and his amazing career, mention has already been made ; 
his campaigns were all too disconnected, and possibly meaningless, 
to have much effect on this evolution. It had to wait for Marl- 
borough for its next considerable advance. War had then again 
descended to the old conditions of positions and sieges, but was 
suddenly altered by the genius of one man, who was considered by 
continental soldiers to be doing something almost unfair and dis- 
honourable in breaking the well-known and accepted traditional 
laws of war. As far as his moral effect on his troops, his case is 
rather interesting, because the effect he produced was due really 
to his military efficiency—that is to say, he gave moral to his army 
by creating a complete belief in the minds of his troops of his own 
ability to achieve success. Armies were beginning to increase in 
size, and the difficulty of the commander in keeping touch with 
his troops was becoming greater. At the same time, Marlborough 
was forced to rely on something beyond the personal touch, as he 
had to contend with bigger difficulties than most leaders in history. 
He was not only fighting the French, but practically controlling 
the political situation in England, and also having to persuade the 
Dutch Councils to act, before he was even permitted to attack his 
enemy. Yet he was sufficiently popular to gain his nickname of 
** Corporal John,” “ and this, and the reliance the troops invariably 
expressed in his vigilance and care, evince the love and confidence 
with which he looked on them . . . he was feared as a general, 
but he was loved asaman. No man was more alive to the sufferings 
and privations of his troops.’”’* On the whole, however, one may 
take Marlborough as the first commander of a modern army—that 
is to say, of an army of such a size and complicated composition 
that the personal touch between the commander and his troops was 
- becoming difficult. From the Marlborough epoch, it is now 
proposed to pass straight to the Napoleonic period to obtain the 
next type of commander. The outstanding military leader of the 
Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great, as has already been noted 
in this article, belonged to the type of commander who attempted 
to create the perfect machine, ignoring, or rather demolishing, the 


* See Coxe’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Marlborough.” 
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purely personal factor; and this type of general is not being 
considered. ee. 

The Napoleonic period is the most difficult to analyse, as it is 
so completely dominated by the one man, and so much has been 
published by writers with expert knowledge on all aspects of the 
amazing personality of Napoleon, that one dare not enter into the 
discussion here. 

Of Wellington nearly the same may be said, but perhaps one may 
venture to whisper just a few words affecting the subject of this 
article. Wellington was placed in a position somewhat similar to 
that of Marlborough; he had no burning cause animating the 
individuals of his armies, which were largely recruited from the 
poorer quality of the national manhood ; and in Spain and Portugal 
he had difficult allies with which to deal. 

Like Marlborough, too, he had to rely rather on the belief of 
the troops under him in his efficiency in order to create the moral 
of his army. He could never have done this by direct personal 
touch. ‘‘ Though he was really attached to a few friends, he was 
lonely—honoured and revered as he was, he never attracted profound 
human sympathy ; this was one of his defects as a chief; he was 
respected by his officers and soldiers, never loved.” ... ‘ He 
regarded the great part of the British soldiers as excellent troops 
when under severe discipline, but prone to drunkenness and 
degrading vices.””* These quotations really epitomize the influence 
that Wellington had on the troops under his command. 

The shadow of these two great names, Wellington and Napoleon, 
have, however, rather hidden some very interesting types. The 
history of the early French revolutionary wars, before Napoleon’s 
ambitious projects began to mature, is amazing from the point of 
view of moral. The spectacle of the unfed, unpaid, half-armed and 
half-trained troops of the New Republic driving back the forces of 
the Coalition is almost incredible until one studies the exceptional 
personalities of the leaders who were prominent at the time. Amidst 
all these interesting types—Pichegru, Kleber, Marceau, etc., one 
seems to stand out pre-eminently—Hoche. Though he was the 
one man in France who might have been able to withstand the 
dictatorial powers of Napoleon had he lived, and was the man 
whose great ambition was to carry out the invasion of Ireland, and 
thus to strike at England’s power, yet very little seems to have been 
written about his astonishing career, and his marked military 
abilities. He was to the troops of the time the hero and the embodi- 


®* See ‘* Wellington,” O’Connor Morris. 
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ment of the New Republic. From the earliest days at Quiberon, 
he could produce the most amazing effect upon his men. It is 
almost literally true to say that they worshipped him. In fact, 
this result was almost his undoing. Popularity was looked on 
askance in Paris. In 1793 Robespierre wrote to Carnot about him : 
“* Voild un homme infiniment dangéreux”’ ; and later again Robespierre 
stated: ‘“* Hoche semblait le plus a craindre. Il n’était pas une 
chose que lui seul eut a ce degré—la chose dangéreuse : il était aimé.” 
At Quiberon, in the Vendée, or later in command of the Army of 
the Sambre-et-Meuse, his troops were always in transports of 
delight at his presence. They became inspired and were prepared 
to do anything merely for the man they trusted and loved. ‘They 
realized that this ardent young republican had the true genius 
of war, and was the one man to inspire and lead the raw levies, 
untrained to a large degree, but imbued with a great cause—a 
burning enthusiasm for the defence of their own land. He under- 
stood the characteristics of his men amazingly well, and knew 
how to make them love and revere him. ‘“ Jl étatt ambitieux,’ was 
Napoleon’s epitaph on him, and it was possibly true; but it was 
the remark of the greatest soldier in history, who had done Hoche 
the honour of being intensely jealous of him during his short life- 
time, but who had to confess that had Hoche’s expedition to Ireland 
landed, it might have been successful, as Hoche had all the qualities 
and powers of inspiration for a venture such as this. 

After the Napoleonic period it is only proposed to glance at two 
other figures, because the main continental wars of the nineteenth 
century and after are so immense and involved, that the discussion 
of the effects produced by the personalities of the various leaders 
would be much beyond the limitations of a short article. But the 
two further examples to be taken, namely, Jackson and Skobeleff 
are, in the writer’s opinion, possibly the two most interesting 
personalities in the history of modern war; and the one is the 
complete opposite of the other. 

Stonewall Jackson was more akin to Cromwell than to any 
other leader. The slovenly, rugged professor, with his deeply 
religious and almost fanatical code of life must have appeared 
very incongruous at first amid the brilliant Confederate assemblies, 
but it was his religious determination, coupled with his decision 
and almost uncanny powers of deducing his enemy’s thoughts 
and movements, which gave him his great influence over troops, 
and made him the great leader that he was. ‘“* Morally and 
physically, he was absolutely fearless,” says Henderson; “he 
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accepted responsibility with the same equanimity that he faced 
the bullets of the enemy . . . he had no moments of weakness.” 
From the day of his first big action at Manassas Junction, his 
troops realized his astonishing personality. ‘Trust and implicit 
belief in his powers formed the basis of the moral of his men, and 
they knew that he would never ask them to do what he was not 
perfectly willing to do himself. He had in him the secret of success— 
the power of diffusing his own personality among his troops. 

Though his campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley were sub- 
sidiary to Lee’s larger strategical schemes, and though he was only 
dealing with small forces, he showed all the attributes of a great 
leader by his power of inspiring and handling his troops, and by 
his uncanny powers of foreseeing his enemy ’s moves. Nothing 
could perturb him. There can be few cases in history where the 
moral effect of one man has so affected a campaign, and few 
bolder bluffs can have been put up than his campaign up to 
Kernstown. The value of his personality can be gauged by 
the extent to which the main Federal forces round Richmond 
were weakened, so that the Federal authorities could keep large 
masses to defend Washington against his few, weary troops, and 
by the hatred and malice with which contemporary Federal writers 
pursued him. ‘Turning to the Confederate point of view, Henderson 
states: ‘‘ His own soldiers, and with them the whole population of 
the South, believed him capable of any task, invincible except by 
fate’; and again, “ From him, thousands and ten thousands of 
Confederate soldiers learned the self-denial, which is the root of 
all religion, the self-control which is the root of all manliness.”’ 
Seldom in history can an army have had to pay so dearly for victory 
as did the Confederates at Chancellorsville. 

One could scarcely imagine a bigger difference of personality 
than existed between Jackson and Skobeleff, between the cold, 
slovenly-looking, imperturbable and deeply religious professor, and 
the dandified, fire-eating Russian, whose early death seems to have 
been largely due to his debauched life. ‘‘ Skobeleff rode to battle 
in white, decked with orders, scented and curled, like a bridegroom 
to a wedding, his eyes gleaming with wild delight, his voice tremulous 
with joyous excitement,” wrote an eye-witness. Probably never 
in history has any man raised the troops under him to such a pitch 
of love and enthusiasm. He was one of them by birth, and he under- 
stood them. “ His ancestors tilled the ground,” his soldiers said of 
him, ‘“‘ and it has left its trace on him. He understands us. The 
others are fair gentlemen ; they cannot understand us; they cannot 
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even speak as we do.” With this worshipping soldiery at his back 
he obtained astonishing results. It is true that, in his early campaign 
against the Turkomans, or “ Dressing-Gowns,” he was only em- 
ploying small forces, and the maintenance of the personal touch 
was much simplified, but he achieved the same again later. His 
whole methods were original. He would hold a council of war 
with all his non-commissioned officers before an action—would 
explain all his ideas to them, and would ask for and accept opinions 
and advice; whilst in battle itself he would always lead them 
personally. McGahan, an English war correspondent at Plevna, 
recounts of him that, after one of the many assaults on Plevna, 
“he was in a fearful state of excitement and fury. His uniform 
was covered with mud and filth, his sword broken, his Cross of 
St. George twisted round his shoulder, his face black with powder 
and smoke, his eyes haggard and bloodshot, and his voice quite 
gone. He spoke in a hoarse whisper. I never before saw such a 
picture of battle as he presented. I saw him again in his tent at 
night ; he was quite calm and collected.” This is an astonishing 
picture of a more or less modern corps commander! Yet these 
were the characteristics in him which gave him the power over his 
men. They belonged to him; they refused to acknowledge that 
they belonged to different regiments; “they were Skobeleff’s.”’ 
In the memoirs of one Nemirovitch Dantchenko, a personal friend 
of Skobeleff, and one who was with him as a war correspondent in 
nearly all his campaigns, a very vivid picture of him has been left. 
** He was in the habit of conversing with his men as their comrade,” 
writes Dantchenko, “ but there was scarcely anywhere a corps 
where the power of the officers was greater, or the discipline more 
severe than in Skobeleff’s. He was not one of those generals who 
like their men when they are at a comfortable distance, or cheering 
him. The dandified, spoilt and fastidious Skobeleff could live 
the same life as his soldiers, share their discomfort, their squalor 
and their privations in the trenches, and so easily that they were 
not even astonished at it... . He had not his equal in military 
psychology. He was scarcely ever mistaken. At any given minute 
he knewthe state of mind of his men, and could direct and lead them 
at his pleasure. ‘This sympathy was partly due to his real affection 
for them. It was said of him that he would lead without hesitation 
tens of thousands to certain death. ‘That is quite true. He was 
not sentimental, and when he undertook anything he carried it out 
remorselessly, without hypocritical regrets. He knew he was 
leading them to death, and unflinchingly led them, and did not send 
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them.” His affection and friendship, in fact, meant responsibility 
and increased danger, not exemption therefrom. There is no 
doubt, however, that by these means he inspired his troops to 
achieve great results at Plevna, Geok Teppe, and in the fighting 
near Merv, whilst his comprehensive scheme for the invasion of 
India shows that he was maturing big strategical ideas. Had he 
lived, with his power over men, and his undoubtedly great military 
brain, he might have considerably altered the history of Europe. 

Only a very cursory glance has been cast at these few leaders in 
war, but the more one delves into the personalities of commanders 
in history, the more interested one becomes, and the more astounded. 
Most professions or walks of life have produced a type of some kind— 
that is to say, certain characteristics are necessary for success ; but 
the military type, as far as command is concerned, does not exist. 
There is no rule or law. One has only to look at some names side 
by: side—Jackson and Skobeleff, Wolfe and Murat, etc. What is 
it that they have in common? It is true that, as a basis, there are 
certain characteristics that a commander must have, but they are 
those necessary for success in any position. There seem to be no 
personal characteristics peculiar to military success. There is, 
however, one result which they must all obtain if any hope of success 
is to be maintained—the creation, by whatever means they like, of a 
high individual and mass moral in their armies. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE WAR 


THE first two volumes of the German official history of the war 
were published at Christmas time. Their title is, Der Weltkrieg, 
1914 bis 1918. Bearbeitet im Reichsarchiv. Die militérischen 
Operationen zu Lande. Erster Band: Die Grenzschlachten im 
Westen. Zweiter Band: Die Befreiung Westpreussens. (Berlin, 
Mittler, vol. i., 19.5, and vol. ii., 12.5 gold marks. Portfolio of 
photographs, 8 gold marks.) 

In reviewing these books the Militar-Wochenblatt, the foremost 
of the German military journals, has expressed no great satisfaction 
with them, informing the world that they have been compiled “ by 
a civil office, the Scientific Section of the Retchsarchiv, with the 
assistance of the Archivist Section”; and summing up by the 
phrase, infinitely more damning in Germany than here, Ein General- 
stabswerk ist es nicht. (It is no General Staff work.) We, therefore, 
as a military journal must not be thought unfriendly or unkind if 
we also find that the new publication is disappointing, though, 
possibly, for different reasons. We have no objection to it being 
demonstrated that the Great General Staff was not infallible, and 
that the elderly German commanders failed to rise to the occasion ; 
but we do protest against being put off with isolated paragraphs 
from important documents and orders, snatched from their context, 
instead of getting the whole text; and we are irritated at being 
asked to accept as official history misstatements circulated as 
propaganda during the war, but since discredited even on German 
evidence. What purpose can be achieved by asserting, in two 
places, that France brought the war on herself “ by numerous 
violations ” of the German frontier, and giving a long list of these 
alleged breaches of neutrality in a footnote half a page long? The 
German Ambassasor in Paris in 1914, Herr von Schon, and other 
Germans in Paris, in the position to know the truth, have declared 
that such incidents had no foundation whatever in fact, and that 
France desired to maintain peace, and was not ready for war. 

In general, the new volumes tell us little that has not been already 
in print; but as such a vast amount of war literature has been 
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published in Germany, this was perhaps to be expected. The 
narrative is objective and confines itself to telling the story in broad 
lines with hardly a personal touch. We confess to finding it 
singularly dull reading. ‘There is a certain amount of repetition, 
and in some instances of inconsistency—or, at any rate, cases of 
conflicting statements, for which no explanation is offered. It is 
obvious that the political, strategic, operations and technical sections 
have been written by different hands. We must, however, sympa- 
thize with the Director of the Retchsarchiv in his immense task, 
with no doubt a limited staff at his disposal, and congratulate him 
on getting out the two volumes, with two others in view, so soon 
after the end of the war. 

Vol. 1., 717 pages, deals with the plan of campaign, the advance, 
and the battles of the Frontier in the West up to the 27th of August, 
1914; Vol. li., 390 pages, with the operations on the Eastern Front 
up to the middle of September. After the German account the 
French, Belgian, Russian and British stories, as published in 
despatches, memoirs, etc., are sometimes given, but without any 
attempt to reconcile the two. 

The Schlieffen plan of campaign is not given in its entirety ; 
only a few extracts from it are quoted, and we are still unable, 
therefore, to judge of its true value. The definite statement is, 
however, made that it applied only to a one-front war against France, 
and possibly against Great Britain ; for in December, 1905, when it 
was drawn up, Russia was still weak as a consequence of the Man- 
churian War. Schlieffen found that even for this plan the available 
German Active and Reserve troops and mobile Landwehr forma- 
tions were too few, and he demanded 


*‘ the addition of the Landsturm, which was to be mobilized at once, and 
of all the Landwehr detailed as garrisons for the home fortresses, in order 
that they might be employed on the long lines of communication and 
in guarding the railways. He demanded, further, the formation of at 
least eight new corps from Ersatz troops, and any available men of the 
Reserve and Landwelir.”’ 


He also assumed, it appears, that every Reserve corps then in 
existence possessed two divisions ; and “‘ in a number of them the 
second division was still lacking.” In his plan, therefore, he drew 
largely on the future. The official account admits 

‘“‘ he reckoned on more forces than there were actually available. To 


his memoir, therefore, was attached a programme for the further develop- 
ment of the Army and of its mobilization.” 
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The total numbers in his scheme were 81 Active and Reserve 
divisions, plus 16 Ersatz divisions. In 1914, his successor, Moltke, 
had only 80 organized plus 6} Ersatz divisions, omitting in both 
cases the independent Landwehr brigades destined for lines of com- 
munication. Thus, though the point is not made in the book, 
Moltke had actually fewer divisions than contemplated in Schlieffen’s 
paper scheme, and he had to provide for the Eastern as well as the 
Western Front. To the Russian frontier he allotted nine divisions, 
he could not well have sent less ; he kept back for coast defence the 
IX Reserve Corps (destined later for Russia, though it actually 
went to the West). He was, therefore, 21} divisions short of 
Schlieffen’s minimum for the carrying out in France of the “ receipt 
for victory.” The account, however, does not blame him for 
attempting to execute it with means that Schlieffen considered were 
insufficient, but condemns him for altering the proportion between 
the offensive and defensive wings. For the first phase Schlieffen 
had made it 7 to 1 (71 divisions to 10) ; Moltke changed it to 3 to 1 
(52 divisions to 17), and he did not put behind the right wing the 
fewer Ersatz divisions that he had. But, we may remark, what, 
if he stuck to the ten-year old plan, was he to do? Since 1905, 
the French Army had become stronger, and its offensive doctrine 
was well known ; it was fairly obvious that most of it would be on 
the Rhine frontier, and would attack. As the Schlieffen plan 
provided for an attack on Nancy, with eight divisions to attract 
French attention to that flank, leaving only two divisions and local 
troops to stop a French advance elsewhere, Moltke, no doubt with 
wisdom, added seven to Schlieffen’s ten ; and he provided for the 
case of the French not attacking in Alsace by having trains ready 
to convey two corps at a time from his left to his right wing. As 
it turned out, not only was he unable to do this until the middle of 
September, but the French attacks so much alarmed him that he 
sent the available Ersatz divisions to support his left wing. 
Schlieffen’s plan, it would seem, required the numerical superiority 
of over two to one that the elder Moltke had in 1870; with the 
numbers the younger Moltke had at his disposal it was not practicable 
to carry it out. Of this he seems to have been aware ; but it was 
not until the 18th of July, 1914, we are now told, that he put his 
views before the Kaiser and the War Minister, and suggested that 
every able-bodied man should be trained and added to the Army. 
Given the numbers available, it would seem preferable to have 
reverted to the elder Moltke’s plan for attacking Russia first and 
standing on the defensive in the West. But the German doctrine, 
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like the French, was that the only solution of every problem is the 
offensive. That the Germans attempted to carry out the Schlieffen 
plan is evidence that they committed the error of grossly under- 
estimating their enemy. 

According to the account, the Great General Staff had no 
reliable information, and made a very bad guess, at the French 
deployment. It was thought that there would be a great central 
mass—with weaker forces on its right and left wing as flank pro- 
tection—assembled in depth behind a covering line, ready to move 
at once east, north or south. It was expected that the two wings 
would take the offensive, but that the central mass would not be 
immediately engaged, and would counter-attack only after the 
German distribution and main direction of attack had been estab- 
lished. The direction of the counter-attack, whether into Germany, 
or via Verdun into Belgium and Luxembourg, was doubtful. 

As regards the British, the Great General Staff were equally at 
sea. It was expected that the Expeditionary Force would 
““embark simultaneously at the ports of Southampton, Portsmouth, 


Portland and Plymouth, London and the estuary of the Thames, and 
Dover, Belfast and Dublin, Cork, Harwich and Hull.” 


Its disembarcation 


“at Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne was held to be as very probable. .. . 
For the further behaviour of the B.E.F. there was no sure data to 
go on.” 


It might join the French left wing at Maubeuge, or advance separately 
from Lille, or go forward with the French left wing to support the 
Belgians. | 

““It was not considered excluded that, in consequence of unrest at 
the time in the Colonies, the B.E.F. might not land on the Continent 
in full strength, and might therefore be used to create a diversion rather 
than to bring about a decision.” 


It was not until the 13th of August that the Supreme Command 
had sufficient information to feel certain—the deduction was 
erroneous—that the main concentration of French troops was in 
Lorraine, and that ‘‘ they would attempt to obtain a decision by a 
great offensive between Metz and the Vosges.” This was what 
Moltke personally had expected and prepared for, and he now came 
to the astonishing view that 


“the advance of the right wing through Belgium, hitherto planned as 
the main operation, had lost importance. The settlement with the 
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enemy’s troops suspected there had, in his opinion, become a secondary 
operation without interest ; it was sufficient to leave weak forces there on 
the defensive. The decision of the campaign would fall in Lorraine.” 


His idea was to let the French break in and then to attack them on 
the southern flank with the Sixth and Seventh Armies, and on the 
northern with the Fourth and Fifth. He proposed also to bring up 
the reserves still in Germany—the IX Reserve Corps, the 6} Ersatz 
divisions (five of which were destined for Russia), and four Landwehr 
brigades, but 

“as at the time there was no reliable information about the landing of the 


B.E.F., the withdrawal of the forces left to guard the coast did not yet 
appear to be possible.” 


By the 16th of August further reports had come in which showed 
that the entire French Army was not in Lorraine; “in which direction 
it might be expected to move, whether against the German centre 
or the right wing, could not yet be forecast.” Moltke reverted to 
the original plan and, still quite in the dark, issued orders for the 
great wheel through Belgium, at 4.30 p.m. on the 17th of August. 

Great uncertainty also prevailed as to the action to be taken by 
the left wing, the Sixth and Seventh Armies, more or less inde- 
pendent under Crown Prince Rupprecht. The first general 
instructions given him were to be careful not to be defeated before 
the effect of the great wheel into Belgium had been felt. As the 
French did not attack his front except near Mulhouse, the Prince, 
about the 11th of August, proposed taking the offensive himself 
towards the Moselle and Meurthe. On the 13th, however, he 
changed his views and warned his subordinate commanders that, 
in view of the French forces opposite him, he might order a 
temporary retirement. On the might of the 14th, he received 
definite orders from the Supreme Command not to attack, unless 
news was obtained from aviators that the French were sending 
troops away from his front to the north. On the 15th, he withdrew 
the Sixth Army slightly, but informed the Seventh that the two 
Armies might be ordered to take the offensive, to which General 
von Heeringen, commanding the Seventh, replied that he would 
not be ready for such an operation before the 2oth. The French 
followed the Sixth Army so cautiously that Prince Rupprecht re- 
nounced the plan of retiring to the fortified position on the Saar,. 
and then attacking them in flank: ‘‘He had not succeeded in 
obtaining a sufficiently clear picture of the enemy’s strength and 
intention.” So at 7.30 p.m. on the 19th, he issued orders for an 
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offensive next day to clear up the situation. There is no mention 
whatever of the fortified positions spoken of in French accounts. 
The success of Rupprecht’s advance led him into exactly the trap 
which he had planned to entice the French; attacked on his 
southern flank on the 25th-27th of August by the French First 
Army, he was for some time in < desperate position. He was forced 
to order his corps to stand on the defensive, and the commander 
of the II Bavarian Corps reported ‘‘ that he would not be able to 
withstand a serious attempt at a break-through if renewed next 
day.” It would appear from the narrative that the German left 
wing, like the right, never had any clear idea of what was in front 
of it, still less what the French intentions were, and that a very 
little extra push would have sent the Sixth and Seventh Armies 
back, in spite of the French inferiority in heavy artillery and machine 
guns. | 

As regards the centre of the front there is nothing new, and we 
may turn to the portion of the book which particularly concerns 
ourselves. The following is the appreciation of the British, said 
to be part of a General Staff memoir compiled in May, 1914. It 
indicates that, as in other directions, the German Intelligence was 
somewhat defective :— 


“The field Army for employment overseas is thoroughly equal in 
quality to our own (ebenbiirtig). The officer corps is drawn from the 
best classes, is a united body, and has excellent esprit de corps. ‘Those 
officers who have been at military schools have the best education, but 
this is lacking in thoroughness. Since the Boer War officers have given 
much more time to military duties than before, and more has been sought 
to be done for their further training. Nevertheless, sport still stands as 
their principal interest.” 

“ Individual shooting and utilization of ground by the infantry are 
good: fire control defective. The cavalry is very good at fighting on 
foot, but its riding is not quite sufficient for movement in closed bodies 
and the charge. Horse and field artillery are considered with justice as 
the élite of the army. ‘The performances of the aeroplanes are very good ; 
of the airships, defective. Movements of the larger bodies of troops are 
slow and ponderous, and the higher leaders are lacking in many necessary 
qualities. Many opportunities for success will be offered to a quick and 
determined opponent.” 


In the German Naval Official History, Der Krieg sur See 
Nord See, vol. i., p. 82, we were told : * 


“The Supreme Command made no demands whatever on the Navy 
to stop or to delay the British transports. . . . The Chief of the General 


* See‘ From a Student’s Scrapbook,” Army Quarterly, October, 1920. 
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Staff personally replied that the Navy should not allow the operations 
that it would otherwise carry out to be interfered with on this account ; 
it would even be of advantage if the Armies in the West could settle with 
the 160,000 English at the same time as the French and Belgians.” 


The military history offers a totally different excuse for naval 
inaction in the matter—which, by the way, except as regards mine- 
laying, lasted the whole of the war. It states that on the 8th of 
August, 1914, the German Fleet received instructions, it does not 
say from whom, 


“to disturb the transport of the B.E.F. to the Continent. Four sub- 
marines were forthwith sent against the Channel . .. and ... came 
back with the report that no heavy enemy warships had been sighted. 
Very soon after the submarines succeeded in entering the Channel, 
reached the courses taken by the transports, and often by their appearance 
seriously delayed the sailing of the ships.” 


Submarines, however, were not noticeable at this time, nor was the 
reason for the singular immunity of the troops guessed by those 
on board. It is solemnly declared to be as follows :— 


“The actual destruction of the troop ships could not be attempted, 
because the Channel, although it formed the approach-march zone of 
the British Army, had not been declared a war area, in which any steamer 
could be fired on without previous examination.” 


Informed by the Supreme Command that the British would 
land at Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, neither Colonel-General 
von Biilow, who had general command of the two armies and two 
cavalry corps forming the right wing, nor Colonel-General von 
Kluck, commanding the First Army under him, seems to have 
thought of looking elsewhere. No excuse is offered for the cavalry 
discovering nothing, and the explanation given of the aviators not 
noticing over a hundred thousand men marching along roads during 
daylight on midsummer days, is, like that of naval inaction, curious, 
and a two-fold one. Ignoring altogether that the B.E.F. was 
visible on the 2oth, 21st and 22nd of August, it is stated : 


“air reconnaissance [on the 23rd] was prevented by unfavourable 
weather. Only after midday [that is 1 p.m. British time] did’favourable 
flying weather prevail.” 


The morning mist had cleared by 10 a.m. according to the British 
records. ‘The other explanation is, 


“The Flying Detachment immediately under the First Army for 
reasons not hitherto explained, did not go up at all during the day.” 
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A footnote adds that, at 9.30 p.m. on the 22nd, an Army order was 
issued for it to reconnoitre in the direction of Valenciennes— 
Cambrai—Le Cateau. The order does not apparently exist, for 
it is stated that it is uncertain whether it was given in writing or 
verbally. The war diary of the detachment, however, contains the 
entry that no ’planes went up, “ because no mission was assigned.” 
General von Kuhl, the Chief of the Staff to Kluck, thinks this must 
mean that the commander of the detachment himself gave no 
orders! The incident throws an interesting light on German 
staff work. Kuhl has been held up as the best of the German staff 
officers, and, as representative of the Great General Staff, on which 
he served for twenty-six years, has written two books in defence of 
that body. It is hardly credible that there is no record of a very 
important order; that that order, if given, is not executed ; that 
no one bothers to verify whether it is being carried out or not ; 
that the whole First Army Staff sit apparently quite contented all 
day without getting a single report ; and that no one inquires the 
reason ; and that the airmen are equally happy doing nothing on 
a day of battle. We have found many similar instances in German 
military history of the forgetfulness of Napoleon’s maxim: “It 
is easy to give orders. The difficulty is to ensure their execution ” ; 
and of Moltke the elder’s phrase: “ He who sends out a recon- 
naissance usually gets the result that his instructions to it deserve.”’ 

The account of the fighting at Mons was given at length five 
years ago in a monograph, and the present volume follows it. The 
battle is made out to have been a great victory, and the narrative 
overlooks that six German divisions were unable to dislodge Smith- 
Dorrien’s two from an outpost position, and that his retirement 
next day from the main position, to which he dropped back at night, 
was made solely on account of the events in the French Armies 
on the British right. 

On the evening after the battle, we are told, and fully believe, 
that 


“ Colonel-General von Kluck had got no clear picture of the general 
situation on the German right wing,” except that “ after the strong re- 
sistance the enemy had offered to-day, the continuation of the attack on 
the 24th was necessary.” 


It is claimed that during the night 


‘‘ the tough enemy in numerous counter-attacks endeavoured to recapture 
the ground lost . . . but everywhere the German troops maintained 
their position on the south bank [of the canal].” 
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Unfortunately for the official historian, we know from accounts 
of German participants that no such fighting occurred, nor does the 
official monograph of five years ago mention it. Obviously, the 
British retirement to the main position puzzled the Germans. The 
official account blames Kluck for Ictting his corps attack as they 
liked without exerting his influence anywhere, and adds the results 
of the two days’ fighting (23rd and 24th of August), “‘ were not up 
to the expectations nourished by the First Army Staff.” 

Now the aviators, who had failed to help Kluck in any way 
at Mons, proceeded to get active and to mislead him seriously. 
At 2 a.m. on the 25th (why the message reached him so late is not 
explained) he received an air-report for the 24th, which concluded 
with the words: ‘‘ Impression as a whole: general retreat on 
Maubeuge.”’ 

Though this was at variance with earlier reports, the First Army, 
without any verification, accepted it as a fact, and issued orders 
accordingly, a truly amateur proceeding ; and twelve hours after- 
wards, shortly after midday, discovered the error and had to cancel 
them. The official historian comments somewhat sarcastically on 
the “ changes of mind of the leader.” But, as we know, it was 
only the first of Kluck’s zig-zags. He was to make four more great 
tacks, exhausting his men by unnecessary marches, before he reached 
the fatal field of the Marne, and then had to send his corps tacking 
back to ward off the death-stroke on his flank. 

The battle of Le Cateau is dealt with in a few lines over six 
pages. The account of it is nothing less than grotesque. On the 
eve of the fight Kluck ordered a continuation of the pursuit to the 
south-west. Soon after 5.30 a.m. on the 26th of August (English 
time) Marwitz’s three cavalry divisions came into collision with the 
British. ‘“‘ Heavy artillery fire from the vicinity of Esnes [no French 
or British guns were there] brought the attack to a stand.” But 
the report of the cavalry action did not reach Kluck until 11 a.m. 
and it ran: 


“II Cavalry Corps in very heavy fight with enemy at Solesmes [!] 
and Le Cateau, that is proceeding partly by attack. Support requested.” 


The 2nd Cavalry Division soon after added to the confusion 
by reporting that it had attacked “ strong British columns marching 
off westward.” Then the leaders of the (7th and 8th) divisions of 
the IV Corps seem to have thought, until after midday, that they 
were only dealing with a number of small rear guards. At last, 
after the fight had lasted seven hours, 
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*‘ the sharp eyes of General Sixt von Armin [the IV Corps commander] 
very quickly recognized that he had to do with more than mere pursuit- 
fighting. By a corps order issued at 1.15 p.m. he organized the hitherto 
isolated attacks of his divisions into a combined operation.” 


But it was not until past 3 p.m., after long artillery preparation, 
that the 8th Division attacked Caudry and Audencourt. This 
explains the shelling of these villages which the British 3rd Division 
noticed after it had left them. Eventually, it was discovered that 
the bird had flown, but then unfortunately 


* the retreat of the British beaten right wing was carried out so quickly 
that it was scarcely possible to execute General Sixt von Armin’s orders 
for a pursuit issued as early as 3.15 p.m. Precious time was lost in re- 
assembling the disordered German units on the Le Cateau—Honnechy 
road. In the evening [what happened between 3.15 and evening is not 
divulged], the whole 7th Division was drawn off westward to make room 
for the III Corps.” 


Before this latter Corps could do anything effective, the British 
resistance had disappeared. There 1s not a word to suggest that 
the German 6th Division was wandering in space, between flank 
and centre, and finally was brought up in reserve behind the left 
centre and never engaged, and that the 5th Division was brought 
to a standstill by the 60-pdrs. of the British 5th Division whilst 
unsuccessfully trying to envelope Smith-Dorrien’s right flank. 

In the centre there is similarly a hiatus between 3 p.m. and 
7.30 p.m., at which latter hour the commander of the 8th Division 
ordered it ‘‘ to hold its position until the entry into action of the 
IV Reserve Corps next day made itself felt." Yet the IV Reserve 
Corps was on the field by 2 p.m. 

As to the action of the three cavalry divisions after the 11 a.m. 
report, we are merely told, 


“The Cavalry Corps, assembled in the area east of Cambrai, 
remained there the rest of the day, without participating any further in 
the fight and without taking up the pursuit of the British.” 


German witnesses have supplemented this for us by asserting that 
its units were cowering behind the houses of the villages in the area 
named. The story reeks of disappointment and defeat in every 
line. 

The official historian concludes this account by saying that 
during the battle of Le Cateau, as at Mons, Kluck and his Chief 
of the Staff remained in their headquarters, without rapid and 
reliable communications with the front, and had no influence on 
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the operations. Nevertheless, he claims that ‘‘ the result of the 
battle of Le Cateau was an unqualified success for the First Army.” 
Neither then nor now, apparently, did the Germans understand 
the character of the fight, but Kluck realized that his troops were 
hard hit; only for 6 a.m. next day did he order “ the in-retreat- 
supposed enemy to be attacked wherever found.” But the British 
could not be found; as after Spicheren and Worth in 1870, the 
Germans had lost touch of their foe. 

The volume concludes with a retrospect which commences by 
quoting Moltke : “‘ We want to conquer nothing, only defend what 
we possess. We will never, indeed, be the attacker, but always the 
attacked.” For the failure to achieve the rapid success—by an 
offensive—which was expected, the official account blames first 
the Government for not providing at least another 600,000 men ; 
and in the second place Moltke, Biilow and Kluck for their incapacity. 
Moltke, it is said, failed to understand Schlieffen’s strategy, and was 
unable to utilize with decisive effect 


“the 358 German battalions with 2,164 guns standing there [on the 
right wing on the 22nd of August] opposite 257 enemy battalions with 
1,120 guns.” 


One-and-a-half superiority for Germans is not enough, they require 
at least two and a half. Biilow was too intent on securing the 
tactical success of his own Army, and neglected to keep up com- 
munication with the armies on his right and left. He missed, 
therefore, a big success on the Sambre and failed throughout to 
assist the First Army. Kluck, it is admitted, had “ 120 German 
battalions with 748 guns against 52 British battalions with 336 guns.”’ 
Again not the two-and-a-half superiority requisite. He, unlike 
Biilow, had strategic success and envelopment uppermost in his 
mind. But, as he was blindfolded by lack of intelligence, he merely 
stumbled frontally on General Smith-Dorrien both at Mons and 
Le Cateau. No account is taken that, good as the German troops 
and their subordinate leaders were, they met, unfortunately for 
themselves, troops better trained and under more able leaders. On 
paper, the Germans ought to have won; for they had in their 
favour a stolen start, superior numbers, homogeneousness, and 
the most modern equipment. But war is not Imperial Maneeuvres, 
and they were up against races superior to them in every military 
quality. 

There is an order of battle, but no other appendices—not a 
single operation, order or appreciation—and the only losses men- 
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tioned are the infinitesimal ones sustained at Namur and in a skirmish 
in Alsace. The maps are indifferent. 

Vol. ii. contains, as we said, the account of the German opera- 
tions against Russia until the middle of September, 1914, including, 
therefore, the battles of Tannenberg and of the Masurian Lakes. 
It is superior to vol. 1. both in clearness and in style. There being 
no reason to conceal the steps which led to a great success, it tells 
us more, but not all, and still offers no original documents. Thus 
we are not yet allowed to see the first Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
orders for the Tannenberg operations ; as far as can be made out 
from the text all the necessary moves were under way before the 
great pair arrived, and such orders as they did issue before reaching 
East Prussia were singularly inappropriate, being based on the 
misapprehension that Prittwitz was retreating to the Vistula, if 
not already behind it. The book is spoilt, like vol. 1., by the 
inclusion of old war-time propaganda: that the Sarajevo murders 
were engineered by the Belgrade Government, and that the Russians 
began hostilities by crossing the German frontier before the declara- 
tion of war was known. 

The original German plan of campaign was based on the assump- 
tion that a rapid victory would be gained over France, and in five 
or six weeks, at most, strong forces could be sent from the West 
to the East. Moltke allotted nine divisions, a cavalry division and 
three Landwehr brigades, besides the fortress troops, for the defence 
of East Prussia, intending to support them with the IX Reserve 
Corps (when it could be spared from guarding the Holstein coast 
against a British landing), and five Ersatz divisions (as soon as thcy 
could be mobilized). These reinforcements, however, went to 
France, and he sent back from France to Russia the XI Corps and 
Guard Reserve Corps, a piece of really bad staff work, entailing 
much unnecessary train journeying. Moltke contemplated for 
East Prussia a strategic defensive with tactical offensive; but 
Conrad, the Austrian Chief of the Staff, in interviews with him 
had continually insisted on a German offensive south-east, in 
combination with an Austrian offensive north-east, so as to cut off 
Poland ; and Moltke appears to have assented in the hope of striking 


‘Russia before she was ready. There are a series of complaints that 


Russia began mobilization many days before Germany, under cover 
of a so-called “‘ precautionary period.”’ ‘To connect the two Allied 
Armies, a Landwehr Corps (Woyrsch’s) and small detachments 
were to cover the Silesian frontier, which lay between and separated 
them. On his part, Moltke impressed upon Conrad that any 
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Serbian campaign must be entirely secondary, would jeopardize the 
main issue, and had better be postponed until the Russians had 
been defeated. This sound advice the Austrians, in order ‘* to 
punish ” Serbia, entirely neglected. 

Little is said in the text about the fortifications on the German 
Eastern frontier. We are given to understand that there was no 
money for them; but they played a considerable rdle, never 
admitted by the Germans, and they are to be found on some of the 
maps now supplied. We notice, starting from the south, the 
fortresses of Breslau, Posen and ‘Thorn, and thence along the left 
bank of the Vistula, besides the fortresses of Graudenz, Marienburg 
and Danzig, five unnamed ones. In front of these, covering the 
gap between the two series of Masurian Lakes, is Feste Boyen 
(Litzen) *—which we have never seen defined before—a huge 
defended area, over fifteen miles from north to south, and averaging 
five miles in depth. The minor gaps between the lakes were 
blocked by permanent fortifications, a line of which extended 
south-west to Ortelsburg. The Létzen fortifications and lakes 
formed a continuous barrier over seventy miles in length! It 
was this that interposed between the Armies of Rennenkampf and 
Samsonov and made cooperation between them practically im- 
possible. North-eastward of this barrier, 35 miles away, was the 
fortress of K6nigsberg, with a ring of forts, but converted by lines 
along the Pregel and Deime into an oblong Feste, with two faces on 
the coast, and the other two, 25 miles and 17} miles long, behind 
river lines. ‘Thus there was only a passage, 35 miles wide, by which 
the Russians could enter Germany from the east, and it was barred 
near KGnigsberg by two rivers, the Angerapp and the Alle. About 
thirty miles in front of the Vistula, another huge position extending 
from Deutsch-Eylau to Elbing, with a flank facing south, also 
helped out by lakes, was taken in hand on mobilization. 

All these fortresses were well provided with garrisons. ‘Thus 
we find in the appendices that KGnigsberg possessed 32} battalions, 
11} squadrons and 68 batterics, besides engineers, machine-gun 
companies and aircraft—in fact, some three divisions; and the 
other fortresses 1n proportion. 

Part of the instructions to General von Prittwitz, selected to 
command the Eighth Army, which was to operate in East Prussia, 
are quoted in the text : 


“The intended Austrian offensive will be most effectively supported 
if the Eighth Army succeeds in holding the greatest possible proportion 


* Feste = super-fortress. 
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of the Russian Northern and Western Army Groups, so that they will be 
drawn off from the Austrians, and the first battle thus made easier for 
the latter. If the Russians undertake an offensive against Germany, it 
will probably be with such large forces that the Austrian Army will be 
at once relieved. If the Russians at first play a waiting game against 
Germany, or stand distinctly on the defensive, strong Russian forces can 
be held and the reinforcement of the troops engaged against Austria 
prevented, only by an offensive into Russia.” 


In this case, a south-easterly direction, aiming eastward of Warsaw, 
was suggested. How far it could be carried out would depend on 
circumstances ; and close collaboration with the Austrians was 
advised. The quotation ends: 


“If Russia engages particularly strong forces against the German 
Army, it will not be disadvantageous to the general situation. In extreme 
necessity, Prussia east of the Vistula will have to be given up until the 
Eighth Army can be reinforced by troops from elsewhere.” 


It was reckoned—quite reasonably—that the Eighth Army of 9 
divisions could hold off 224 Russian divisions for a long time. In 
fact, it was a case of a well-drilled and equipped modern force 
dealing with a semi-savage enemy with out-of-date methods and 
weapons. In a letter of the 14th of August, one of Moltke’s im- 
mediate staff, Colonel Dommes, wrote to Prittwitz’s Chief of Staff, 
Waldersee, ‘‘ If the Russians come, then there must be no defensive, 
but offensive, offensive, offensive.” 

The narrative throws no fresh light on the operations. Pritt- 


-witz’s unwilling advance eastward against Rennenkampf, his 


hurried retreat and alarming message to the Supreme Command 
in which he said that he thought of going behind the Vistula, his 
change of mind and preparations for the 'Tannenberg operation 
southward against Samsonov without informing Moltke, and the 
arrival of Hindenburg-Ludendorff are graphically related. No 
effort is made to conceal the friction between the corps and divisional 
generals and the army commander, and the failure of the generals 
to send in information, which, as in 1870-1871, made control of 
large operations difficult. Yet the corps generals were no less 
than Mackensen, Otto von Below, Scholtz (later commanding in 
Macedonia) and Frangois. The last named was all for striking the 
Russians at once ; and received a definite order to remain on the 
Angerapp, which he disobeyed. Mackensen “ objected in the 
most decided manner” to an order sent even by Ludendorff. 
“The insistance of the army commander on an early start had 
no effect on the I Reserve Corps.” General von Below, its com- 
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mander, moved neither of his divisions until 10 a.m., and half an 
hour later sent them south instead of west, as ordered. Luieut.- 
General von Morgen, commanding the 3rd Reserve Division (not 
in any corps) is described as “‘ arbitrary,” the Army Command 
had “to make the best of” his premature attacks. Ludendorff 
actually telephoned to the Supreme Command at 9.30 p.m. on the 
third day of Tannenberg, 


“All going well. Surrounding of the Russian Second Army, 
according to human judgment (nach menschlichem Ermessen), has 
succeeded ” ; 


but he was premature, Mackensen had not blocked the eastern 
exits, and, in spite of indifferent leading, more than half of 
Samsonov’s ten divisions escaped. The operations against Rennen- 
kampf (6th to roth of September, battle of the Masurian Lakes), 
where envelopment was again attempted, were a failure, and the 
bulk of the Russians slipped away. 

The failure to do better is attributed mainly to bad communica- 
tion service, which, as in France, in the opening phases, depended 
entirely on wireless. 

The book concludes with a panegyric of the German leaders 
and troops, and an account of the atrocities committed by the 
Russians whilst in occupation of German territory. They actually 
shot innocent civilians for taking up arms and carrying information 
to the enemy; they burned villages; were guilty of plundering, 
robbery and deeds of violence, breaking into houses abandoned by 
their inhabitants ; they threatened to punish any damage done to 
railways ; forbade the use of bicycles and motor cars, and circulation 
after dark ; they took hostages ; and carried off cattle and men of 
military age. No doubt a somewhat similar account will appear 
in a later volume of the doings of the Germans in occupied territory ; 
it was not to be found in vol. i. 

The history is, naturally, intended for home consumption ; 
and must be read with caution by serious military students. It 
is easy to understand the objection of the Miltar-Wochenblatt to 
it; but the exhibition of German mentality will certainly amuse 
those who have leisure to wade through the thousand pages provided 
in the two volumes, 


A MODERNIZED DRILL SYSTEM 
(With Diagrams) 
By CapraIn B. H. LIppELL Hart 


THE REASONS FOR REFORM.—Few students of war will question the 
importance of drill. The idealist or the anarchist, who places his 
trust unreservedly in the uncontrolled impulses of the human will, 
may object to the restraint implied in the term, but history shows 
that even the most radical minded have soon found the necessity 
for it once they are placed in any position of authority, whether 
in the military or in the political and industrial spheres. These 
latter forms of activity are mentioned because it should be appreciated 
that drill is not merely military but, in its widest sense, covers every 
form of organized process. It is in fact but the method of executing 
a movement repeatedly so that it may develop into a habit, thereby 
enabling it to be carried out instinctively and instantaneously with 
a minimum expenditure of energy, and with a maximum of efficiency 
—executive skill of any kind is primarily the fruit of habit. 

Military drill in particular has a dual object: First, to instil 
obedience, self-control, cohesion, quickness and _ alertness—all 
of which qualities may be summed up in the phrase “ the disciplined 
activity of the individual.” Second, to develop the mobility and 
flexibility of units for battle. 

Our existing system of close order drill is substantially the same 
in principle as it was in the eighteenth century, although it has been 
modified considerably in detail at various periods. At that time 
the line, column, and close column formations and movements, 
which we still use on the parade ground were the actual tactical 
formations and movements of the battlefield. Thus in those days, 
and for several generations after, the drill system was fundamentally 
sound, because it fulfilled both the objects of drill—the disciplined 
activity of the individual and the manceuvring flexibility of the unit 
to meet battle conditions. 

But the development of modern fire weapons rendered obsolete 
these formations and movements, and, although somewhat tardily, 
and only after paying a heavy price, the nations eventually abandoned 
them for war. They still retained them, however, for use on the 
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drill grounds of peace, and it is only since the last war that the 
French and other armies have finally discarded them. 

Our Army still keeps the old system, and it is the purpose of this 
article to bring out the reasons why a change is advisable, and to 
suggest a method by which the drill system can be brought up to 
date with the least possible friction and innovation. 

Those in authority have long tacitly recognized that our present 
drill bears no relation to battle formations and movements, by 
prescribing radically different methods for use in war. By so doing, 
however, it is surely clear that we have perforce sacrificed the second 
of the two objects of drill—that of developing the flexibility of 
units for battle. On reflection, there would appear a spice of 
Gilbertian absurdity in the idea of solemnly inculcating a set of 
evolutions which are no longer applicable to war conditions, and 
then teaching a different system for use on the battlefield. It is 
surely a violation of the principle of economy of force to cause this 
double expenditure of energy and time? The more technical 
weapons become with the advance of science, the less adequate grows 
the all too brief time available for training. Not only, however, 
do the troops have to waste a portion of this in learning obsolete 
movements, but there is a further danger—that these wrong ideas 
may become so much impressed on their minds and muscles, that 
they may revert to them instinctively in battle. It was a widely 
recognized phenomenon of the last war, that when the stress of action 
dulled the reasoning faculties, troops were liable to fall instinctively 
into the dangerous habits learnt on the parade ground. 

Perhaps the most frequent and worst lapse due to this imbued 
tendency was that of sacrificing the maintenance of direction to 
the instinct of alignment, thus infringing the first of the F.S.R. 
principles of war—maintenance of the objective. The history of 
the war shows several major occasions on which the idea of dressing 
by a flank resulted in a disastrous loss of direction, while the minor 
instances were numberless. 

If, as is generally admitted, the sense of direction proved one of 
the most difficult qualities to develop, may it not in some measure 
be ascribed to the facts that the sense of alignment is that first 
instilled in the recruit, and that movements in line are the staple 
of close order drill ? 

Whilst pointing out these considerations, the writer would 
emphasize that just as he is a firm believer in the value of dill, 
similarly he advocates no violent break with the existing methods. 
Evolution not revolution is the keynote of the reforms which he 
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advocates. In an army, changes must necessarily be slow and con- 
servative, for the stake—national security—is too great to encourage 
reckless gambling. 

But whilst it is recognized that changes hold an element of 
risk, the refusal tu change weapons or habits when they have become 
obsolete is fatal, as history teaches us in the downfall of many nations 
whose vaunted security was swept away by the first blast of reality. 

Now, itis at least clear that the next war must be in some measure 
more mobile than the last, for the latter attained in its middle 
period the zenith of immobility. Subsequent inventions, or rather 
their military development, tended to dissipate increasingly this 
condition of stagnation, and every recent advance in military matériel 
has been in the direction of greater power and speed of movement. 
A necessary corollary of this increase in general mobility 1s an aug- 
mentation of the mobility of infantry. How is this to be attained ? 
Lighter equipment and mechanical transportation are some of 
the technical means by which this ideal is being sought. These, 
however, demand expenditure on research and equipment, and 
money is scarce. There is, however, one method which demands 
no additional outlay. It is the method by which many of the 
great captains of the past have won their triumphs—by quickening the 
disciplined flexibility of the infantry, in deployment and maneuvre. 

The introduction in our official manual-of a universal system of 
battle drill is evidence both of the need and the attainment of a 
notable advance in the flexibility of the infantry units. The myth 
that numbers alone are the decisive factor has been rudely dispelled, 
and military authorities generally appreciate that quality, not 
quantity, is the keynote of the future, as it has ever been with true 
professional armies, from Cunaxa and Arbela down to Plassey and 
the Peninsula. 

If quality is our goal, then it is surely clear that economy of 
energy and time must be our guiding star, and our drill as well as 
our tactical training must be based on battle conditions and move- 
ments. If we divorce discipline from training, we violate one of the 
essential axioms of preparation for war. 

Let us therefore modernize our close order drill, by evolution 
from battle drill, and with the idea of direction as its keynote. 

A SvuGcEsTep Basis FoR REFoRM.—When, in 1917, the now 
accepted system of Battle Drill was worked out by the writer, the 
possibility of its adaptation to close order drill was borne in mind, 
and thus, in some measure, the ground has been prepared for the 
reforms which are advocated in this article. 
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The aim of the writer is not only to modernize the present 
drill, but also to simplify it by cutting out a large number of obsolete 
and redundant movements, and to achieve as great a similarity as 
possible between those executed by the various scales of units. 

Those who have grown up with the present drill system are 
so much accustomed to it that they perhaps may overlook the vast 
aggregation of movements which prove a stumbling block in the 
training of citizen soldiers, both with Territorials in peace time and 
when armies are hurriedly raised, in times of national emergency. 
In both cases time is ever the decisive factor, and the hours wasted 
in acquiring redundant movements are a brake on the production of 
trained troops. 

It must be remembered that the drill-book is not for the Regular 
Army alone ; indeed, if we accept the principle of seeking “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” the needs of the citizen forces 
should predominate. In actual practice at the present time the line 
battalions do little company or battalion drill, devoting such time 
as can be spared from tactical and weapon training to battle and 
ceremonial drill. 

But the citizen soldier, as is perhaps the way with the semi- 
amateur, takes the drill-book literally, and as he sees that the bulk 
of it 1s devoted to the old close order drill, practises the latter 
religiously, sandwiches in a spice of ceremonial—badly done because 
the movements are too many and too complex for any save the 
true ceremonial troops—and then finds no time left to practise 
battle drill. ‘The frequent result, as the writer has observed, is that 
undue time is spent on drill to the curtailment of tactical and 
weapon training, and with little profit because the movements were 
over numerous and obsolete. 

Parade ground drill is but the spade-work of modern training, 
yet we find that in Infantry Training, Vol. I., no less than 177 pages, 
roughly 50,000 words, are devoted to this form of drill. If we 
can shorten this in any degree, we shall not only save valuable time, 
but also avoid the danger of mental indigestion in assimilating this 
complex mass of instruction. 

Taking company and battalion drill, for example, the purely 
drill parts of the present chapters comprise 26 pages, or some 
8000 words. 

Again, in the present company and battalion drill there are 27 
and 37 types of movements respectively, totalling several hundred 
possible movements. Only one of these is a movement beginning 
and ending in fours, z.e. a deploying movement that could be used 
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in war. All the rest are movements in obsolete lines (including 
column and close column of lines), with a few from fours into line 
or the reverse. By excising the Waterloo class of movements which 
bear no relation to war conditions, the suggested system contains 
only 13 and 17 types of movements respectively—all of which start 
and end in fours and so are capable of being used as deploying 
movements in war. As these afford as many as 150 possible 
movements, they are surely sufficient to ensure flexibility, while 
the types are not too many to master quickly. 

Further, the scheme fits in with the fundamental ideas of our 
present doctrine of infantry tactics—depth and direction. Depth 
implies that every unit down to the platoon shall be divided into an 
advanced portion and a reserve (or support) portion; it is but a 
military form of the familiar proverb ‘‘ Do not put all your eggs 
into one basket.” Direction is synonymous with “ maintenance 
of the objective,” the first of the F.S.R. principles of war, so that its 
importance needs no emphasis. 

Yet not a single movement in the drill-book instils either axiom, 
at least not in a form that is related to war conditions. ‘The few 
movements in fours make the company (platoon) deploy into a 
single line of platoons or sections, z.e. breadth without depth, the 
very antithesis of present tactics. 

THE SCHEME OUTLINED.*—In brief, the scheme is built up on two 
bases, the first being the formation in fours. This is the accepted 
formation for movement, so that it involves no radical change, 
whilst it instils the essential ideas of direction and readiness for 
instant movement. The other basis is square formation, which is 
not only the most common tactical formation, but inculcates the 
vital lesson of depth. Diamond formation, though useful in battle 
drill, is less suitable for close order drill, besides multiplying the 
movements unnecessarily, and so is not used. 

The majority of the suggested movements are, in brief, the 
square formation movements of battle drill compressed in space 
(z.e. with intervals and distances reduced) and adjusted to the more 
machine-like requirements of close order drill. 

PLATOON DRiLL.—The normal formation of the platoon will 
be in column (7.e., fours), ready for instant advance. For inspection, 
only, the platoon will be turned into line facing a flank. 


* For reasons of space it is impossible to give the full detail of the movements, 
but should any reader be interested, the author would be glad to loan a copy 
of the revised drill, which has been compiled in the form of substitute chapters 
for the present one. 
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The platoon can also be formed, and execute movements, in 
square formation of sections, or line of sections. 

It will fall in by sections, each in fours. Each section numbers 
from left to right by fours successively—for marches and for com- 
pany and battalion drill two sections may be numbered off together, 
in order to complete the fours. When a platoon is turned into line 
facing a flank for inspection the even numbers in each row of four 
will move, in forming two-deep. 

Drill movements in fours, file, or single file will be carried out 
as in squad drill; in square formation of sections, and in line of 
section columns, as in company drill. 

Short lateral movements to gain ground to a flank may be carried 
out in line, the men keeping in their fours. It is suggested that 
to instil the idea that such moves in line are but momentary, the 
command Lerr (or RIGHT) TURN should not imply forming 
two-deep as well; when required, as for inspection, the order 
FORM TWO-DEEP should be given. 

ComMPaANY DriLt.—The usual drill formation of the company, 
whether at the halt or on the move, will be in close square formation 
(i.e. two lines of platoons in fours) at 7 paces interval and distance. 
(See Plate 1.) The march formation on roads, or when a narrow 
frontage is required, will be column of route. 

For inspection the command Lert (or RIGHT) TURN, FORM 
TWO-DEEP will be given—the company will then be in two lines, 
each in double rank. (See Plate 2.) 

The left will be the normal flank of direction, and from which 
advance or deployment will be made, unless otherwise ordered. 

Main Movements.—Lack of space prevents the detail, or the 
platoon commanders’ orders, being given here, but it is hoped 
that the plates will serve as a guide to these. The first movement 
is given in full as an example, and to show that equal precision can 
be attained as in the present drill. 


1. Forming Company Column * from close square. (See Plate 3.) 
ADVANCE (or RETIRE) IN COLUMN 


The commander of the leading left flank platoon (usually No. 1) 
will give: ‘‘ No. — Platoon, quick—march.” As soon as the 
rear of this platoon is almost level with the head of the platoon on 
its right, the commander of the latter will give : “ No. — Platoon, 
left—wheel, quick—march,” followed by the order ‘ Right— 


¢ With the disappearance of the obsolete column or close column (of lines) 
the term ‘“‘ column ”’ will imply a unit in fours or file—as already in Infantry 
Training, Vol. II. 
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wheel,” to bring his platoon in the wake of the first. As soon as 
the 2nd platoon has formed into the column, the commander of 
the left rear platoon will give: ‘“‘ No. — platoon, quick—march,”’ 
and the 4th platoon will follow as above. If the order is given on 
the move, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th platoons will mark time until they 
can form into the column. If the order is prefaced by “ FROM THE 
CENTRE,’ the platoons execute a half wheel inwards in turn. 


2. Re-forming close square from Company Column. (See Plate 4.) 
REFORM SQUARE 


If at the halt, the 2nd and 4th platoons will incline and move 
in quick time; if on the move, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th platoons 
double into place. 

The movement may be varied by forming square to the left, 
from the centre (inclining outwards), or by ordering other than the 
normal intervals and distances. 


3. A close square on the move changing direction to a flank. (See 
Plate 6.) 
CHANGE DIRECTION—LEFT (OR RIGHT) 

Each platoon wheels to the left, and the change of direction is 
then complete (with the formation unaltered). The simplicity of 
this movement compared with the present changes of direction in 
line, column, or close column is self-evident. The leading platoon 
on the first flank automatically becomes the platoon of direction. 


4. A close square on the move partially changing direction. (See 
Plate 7.) 
, CHANGE DIRECTION—HALF LEFT 
The leading left flank platoon simply half wheels, and the 
corresponding right platoon doubles round until in alignment. The 
rear platoons, on reaching the same point, act similarly. 


EXTRA MOVEMENTS 


5. Forming a single line of platoon columns from close square. 
(See Plate 8.) 


FORM LINE OF PLATOONS 


The movement can be carried out at the halt or on the move, and 
varied by forming on the left, outwards (see Plate 9), or at other than 
the normal intervals. 
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6. Re-forming close square from a single line of platoon columns. 
(See Plate 10.) 


RE-FORM—SQUARE, NOS. — AND — PLATOONS LEADING 


7. Forming a single line of platoon columns from company column. 
(See Plate 11.) 


The movement can be varied as in (5). 


8. Forming company column from a single line of platoon columns. 


While the left flank, or named, platoon leads off, the remainder 
wheel in its wake. 


9. A single line of platoons changing direction to a flank. (See 
Plate 12.) 

The platoon on the named flank wheels and moves on, while 
the remainder double round into alignment. The movement 
can also be carried out at, or to, the halt. A partial change of 
direction is executed similarly. | 


10. Forming echelon from close square. (See Plate 13.) 


The two platoons on the flank named advance first, and when 
they have gained the required distance, the two on the other flank 
advance. 


11. Re-forming close square from echelon 


12 and 13. Forming echelon from line of platoon columns, and 
vice versa 


14. Short lateral movements to a flank can be carried out by giving 
the simple command RicHtT (or Lerr—turn, followed by LeFt— 
TURN in order to face the front again. When on the move, however, 
it is preferable, because saving time, if the order PLATOONS, HALF 
LEFT—WHEEL is given, followed by HALF RIGHT—WHEEL when the 
required lateral movement is completed. 

15. Deployment into, and movements in, section columns can 
also be practised. 

16, While the normal inspection formation will be obtained on 
a simple Lert (or RIGHT)—TURN, FORM TWO-DEEP, the company 
may then be formed in one line, e.g. :— 


ON THE LEFT—FORM LINE 


Nos. 1 and 3 platoons stand fast, while 2 and 4 are moved up into 
alignment on their left. An alternative and simpler method still 
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is to march in company column into position and then face the 
flank and form two-deep. 

BATTALION DrILL.—The normal drill formations of the battalion 
will also be in close square formation, either of company columns or 
of platoon columns. The former, termed for brevity ‘‘ square of 
companies,” will be formed of two lines of companies in fours at 
17 paces interval and 7 paces distance. The latter, termed “ square 
of platoons,” will comprise four lines of platoons in fours (#.e., each 
company distributed in close square) at 7 paces interval and distance. 
(See Plate 14.) 

The battalion will usually form up in square of platoons.* For 
inspection or address the troops will be turned to face a flank, thus 
approximating to the present mass formation, except that each of 
the companies will be in two lines instead of four. 

Movements——Company column movements will be carried out 
as are movements 1-14 of company drill. 

In addition there are four types of movement from and into 
“* square of platoons ” :— 


1. Forming battalion column from square of platoons. (See 
Plate 14.) 


The platoons of the leading left flank company move off in turn 
as in company drill, and the other companies follow in succession. 


2. Re-forming square of platoons from battalion column. (See 
Plate 15.) 


IN PLATOONS, RE-FORM—SQUARE 


The second and fourth companies disengage at the double to 
the nght, the third company doubles forward—each company re- 
forming square as it comes into position. The movement can be 
carried out at the halt, or varied as in company drill. 


3. Changing direction to a flank. (See Plate xxvi. Fig. 1, Infantry 
Training, Vol. I.) 


On the order, every platoon wheels, and the movement is 
complete. 


4. Partially changing direction. (See Plate xxvi. Fig. 2, Infantry 
Training, Vol. I.) 


Each line of platoons acts as in company drill, aligning on the 
pivot flank. 


* It is suggested that saa term ‘ ‘mass ” might be used for this formation, 


which replaces the old “ 
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THE PossIBILITY OF MORE EXTENSIVE REFORMS.—To avoid 
complication, and to keep this study within reasonable limits, the 
question of a reformed squad drill has been left untouched. This, 
however, might also be considerably simplified and curtailed. If 
we recognize the paramount idea of direction and abolish all but 
the simplest movements in line, we could eliminate a considerable 
part of the “ sections” dealing with squad drill in single rank and 
two ranks. 

Again, the scheme outlined may be objected to as unduly con- 
servative by those who would favour a more drastic cleavage with 
the past. The writer admits the implication, but was anxious to 
advance by gradual steps rather than by extensive bounds. It is 
true that the French have gone much further in the idea of direction. 
For movement on the battlefield, single file is now in most armies 
the principal formation of the little fighting group of infantry—the 
section in our Army, the groupe de combat in the French, the squad 
in the American. The French group always moves in single file, 
even on the march, until it extends into skirmishers. Since their 
section, which corresponds to our platoon, comprises but three 
groups, it follows that the French column of route is by threes 
abreast. 

To follow the French example might perhaps more fully meet 
the demands of modern conditions, but it would involve greater 
changes, and would also entail that the platoon had a slightly 
different method of deployment from that of the company and 
battalion. The latter point would of course be balanced by the 
simplification due to doing away with the delay involved in shaking 
out from fours. Among the pros and cons of such a change are : 
that if the platoon commander wishes to give instructions to the 
section commanders on the march, he has all four next tohim; for 
them to pass on these instructions to the men of their sections is 
perhaps less convenient, though they can command their sections 
better both by order and example. Again, a man cannot talk with 
his “ pal ”’ in the section as easily as when marching alongside of 
him ; on the other hand, single file may stimulate fellowship and 
co-operation between the sections. 

To meet this question of further reform, therefore, a scheme is 
outlined below for making single file the basic formation of the 
section, for drill and marching, as well as when deployed. 
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SCHEME FOR A PLATOON DRILL BASED ON SINGLE FILE AS 
THE NORMAL FORMATION OF THE SECTION 


The normal formation of the platoon will be with the four sections 
abreast, each in single file. (See Plate 16.) The platoon will fall 
in in this formation, and each section numbers from front to rear. 
For inspection, only, the platoon will be formed in one or two 
ranks, facing a flank. 


DrILL MOVEMENTS 


1. Advancing, retiring, wheeling, inclining will be carried out as 
in squad drill. The section commander will lead his section and 
each man of the section will cover off exactly the man in front of him. 
The four section commanders, who will form the first row of four, 
will align themselves on the left flank section commander, and each 
successive row of four will align themselves by the left similarly. 


2. Deploying into square formation 
FORM—SQUARE 

The left and right flank sections will continue to advance. The 
two centre sections will mark time until the leading sections are 
clear, and will then take two side steps outwards and follow in 
rear of the left and right flank sections respectively. (See Plate 17.) 

The movement may be made at the halt or varied by ordering 
larger intervals and distances. In this case the sections will make 
an incline outwards until the required interval is obtained. 

If the order ON THE LEFT (or RIGHT), FORM—SQUARE be given, 
the two sections on the named flank will lead on, opening to the 
required interval, while the two sections on the other flank mark 
time and then wheel in rear of the leading sections. 


3. Forming platoon column from square formation 
ADVANCE IN COLUMN 


The two leading sections will close in together, leading on, while 
the two rear sections double forward, forming into column of route 
on the outer flanks of the leading sections—the right rear section on 
the right and the other on the left. (See Plate 18.) 

4. Changes of direction when in square formation will be carried 
out as in company drill. 

5. Deployment into a line of section columns, at any desired 
interval, can be made by giving: OPEN TO . . . PACES INTERVAL, 
FROM THE RIGHT (LEFT, or CENTRE). If on the move the sections 
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will simply incline until at the required interval. If at the halt 
the additional command OUTWARDS—TURN, or REMAINDER, LEFT 
(or RIGHT)}—TURN will be given, and the sections will move in line 
until at the required interval. 

6. Movements when deployed in line of section columns may be 
carried out as in company drill. 


INSPECTION MOVEMENTS 
1. Forming a single rank facing a flank 
LEFT—TURN 
FORM SINGLE RANK, REMAINDER LEFT—TURN, QUICK—MARCH 


The original left flank section will stand fast, while the remaining - 
sections will turn to the left, and be led into line, in succession 
from No. 1. 


2. Forming two ranks facing a flank 
LEFT—TURN 


FORM DOUBLE RANK, NOS. 2 AND 4 SECTIONS LEFT—TURN, 
QUICK—MARCH 


The sections named will be led up into line on the left of Nos. 1 
and 3 respectively. 

Note.—Column will be resumed on the order RIGHT—TURN, 
REFORM COLUMN, REMAINDER, QUICK—MARCH. 

Another Alternative-—An alternative suggestion, for which the 
writer is indebted to Major-General Duncan, is that instead of 
single file, a less radical and even more suitable step would be to 
establish file as the basic formation for the section. This would 
mean that in the platoon column the two front sections would be 
abreast, and the two rearalso. Thus the platoon would automatically 
be in close square, like the higher units, and the sections could shake 
out instantaneously into a disposed formation at wider intervals 
and distances with the maximum degree of ease and rapidity. 

Among other advantages of file as the standard section formation 
are that it fits in with the present section organization and does 
away with the constant need to number off two sections together 
for the purpose of forming fours—a source of delay and confusion 
when shaking out; the section leader is always at the head of his 
section, and can give instructions to them easily ; and the man has 
a ‘pal’ alongside him on the march. For inspection, the sections 
are turned to the left and form single rank, the platoon then being 
as at present in line in two ranks, | 
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CEREMONIAL.—There may be critics who would abolish cere- 
monial drill, as being an obsolete survival of the days when armies 
were as much the instrument of Royal pageantry as they were the 
instrument of policy, and therefore out of place in these days of grim 
and unpicturesque struggle for survival between nations in arms. 
Such critics might argue that ceremonial has no practical value of 
application to modern war, and hence should be ruthlessly scrapped 
along with everything else which is not strictly utilitarian in object. 
The writer, however, is not numbered among this school of thought. 
He would contend that while ceremonial may have no direct value, 
it has a great if indirect moral value because it is the means of 
instilling pride of regiment and of army in the soldier—and in the 
civilian spectator—which begets the spirit of loyalty and of power. 
These are two of the chief elements in that amalgam of moral, 
physical and material values, forged in the crucible of war prepara- 
tion, which yield victory when the test comes in the day of battle. 

While maintaining the importance of ceremonial, however, the 
writer would suggest that the drill should be modernized in a similar 
manner to close order drill. The present system of ceremonial 
drill suffers, like the ordinary close order drill, from the defect that 
it imbues the troops with obsolete methods of movement, which 
waste a proportion of the all too short time available for war training. 
They even sow the seeds of actual danger by developing sundry 
habits which may emerge on the battlefield and cause a bloody harvest 
to be reaped. 

A century or two ago the present pattern of ceremonial drill 
had a direct value of application to battle conditions—are we to 
confess that we have fallen behind our predecessors in wisdom, 
that we are less mindful of the law of economy of force? It is 
suggested that we should seek to remodel it so that, without sacrificing 
its spectacular effect, we might bring it more into line with battle 
drill movements. The Guards, the perfect ceremonial troops, 
are a law unto themselves, and long may they remain so. But 
complex movements that are suitable for the Guards are patently 
too strong a medicine for the citizen forces. 

In accordance with this idea the writer ventures to put forward 
suggestions as follows :— 

REVIEW OF A BATTALION.—(1) Formation for Inspection—The 
battalion should be marched on to the parade ground, either in 
battalion column or in square of companies. It should move 
parallel to the front to be faced, and when in position the battalion 
will be halted and turned to face the front similarly as for ordinary 
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inspection. When the inspection is completed it should be turned 
to the right again, form square of companies if not already in that 
formation, and advance, wheeling into position for the march past. 

(2) March past—For this, two alternative methods are 
suggested : 

(a) If it is desired to retain the present method, the companies 
need only be turned to face the left as for inspection, and 
after dressing march past by companies in line. 

(b) On the other hand, it is suggested that the battalion might 
march past in square of platoons. Such a formation would 
afford a frontage as wide as the existing method, and 
would to modern eyes give an equal if not greater degree 
of impressiveness, because it would convey the atmosphere 
of readiness for battle and of concentrated fighting power. 

(3) The Advance in Review Order —It is suggested that this again 
should be made with the battalion formed in square of platoons, so 
giving a more impressive display of battle power. 

REVIEW OF A BRIGADE OR DIvision.—In these cases it is suggested 
that the formation, both for inspection and for the advance in review 
order, should be with battalions in square of platoons facing the 
saulting base. The battalions might either be drawn up on the 
same alignment or on successive and parallel alignments. 

The march past might be carried out as in (2a), or in brigade 
column of battalions in square of platoons. 

CoNncLusSION.—Mobility is now the watchword of the Army, 
and the ceaseless effort of our leaders is to increase the manceuvring 
power and rapidity of action of our forces, so that it is hoped that 
any suggestions towards this end may not be unwelcome. 

Some readers may perhaps think that undue emphasis has been 
laid on a comparatively trivial subject, that while some simplification 
and reform of our drill may be useful, the forms that drill take 
are not a question of great import, compared with the bigger subjects 
of intercommunication and co-operation between the various arms 
and the larger formations. ‘They may argue that modern battles 
are won by “‘ un manceuvre de feu ” rather than by any manceuvre 
of the infantry man. 

If this be the entire truth it is strange that the Germans in their 
post-war teaching lay such great emphasis on infantry mobility, 
while the French, who are the main exponents of the idea of un 
maneuvre de feu, and whose doctrine places least faith in infantry 
manceuvre, have yet gone furthest of all in simplifying and modern- 
izing their drill in order to improve the flexibility of the infantry units. 
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A “PRIVATE WAR” 
(With Maps) 


By LizuT.-CoLONEL A. Barrp SmiTH, D.S.O., late The Royal 
Scots Fusiliers 


THE history of the struggle between the rival French and English 
East India Companies for a monopoly of trade and territorial con- 
cessions in Southern India has now, under the light of modern 
research, come to be in great measure re-written. The older 
historians often fell into misunderstandings, and made exaggerations 
and contradictions ; or distorted and confused the measure of the 
antagonists’ successes, the results of their policies and those of their 
Governments, according to national bias, prejudice or preconceived 
ideas. In the same way the characters of the leading actors in this 
obscure drama have been extolled or blackened, their motives 
approved or misrepresented, in the fashion of those who seek to 
console themselves and their readers for the past misfortunes of 
their countrymen, by vilifying their opponents. 

Still a wonderfully clear picture emerges from these narratives, 
of the conditions of the time; of the battles, sieges, surprises, 
assassinations, treacheries and usurpations which marked the course 
of both the official and private war in the Carnatic. 

The English East India Company was some fifty years the 
senior of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, very much wealthier, 
and at the time when their rivalry had reached the acute stage of 
armed conflict, possessed of trade settlements both more numerous 
and more firmly established. The year 1744, with the War of the 
Austrian Succession, saw the English Company reluctantly com- 
pelled to take up arms in defence of its Indian settlements against 
the French; the struggle thus commenced continued, unofficially, 
after the peace of 1749, and up to the fresh outbreak of war in 1756 ; 
and not till seven years later was its result, in favour of the English, 
finally decided. 

Nothing would have better suited the English or French Directors, 
in London and Paris, than the arrangement of a permanent neutrality 
between their Indian settlements; both desired uninterrupted 
trade, and good dividends. Unfortunately for the French Directors, 


the Governor of their choice was not mainly concerned with any 
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such things. Dupleix certainly was no soldier; but his restless 
energy, and far-reaching ambition, soon involved the Company 
and its servants in one risky enterprise after another. He had an 
aptitude for such schemes, amounting to genius, and the India of 
his day offered a fair field for their attempt; thus, in place of 
dividends, he was soon offering his worried masters new “ con- 
quests’; and in confident despatches dangled before their eyes 
the bait of Empire. With all this came, unhappily, constant 
demands for more men and more money, to secure the “ victory ” ; 
till at length the credulity of the old merchants, and the patience 
of the King’s Minister in Paris, were both exhausted, and Dupleix 
was recalled. 

There have been, and still are, many conflicting ideas as to what 
was the precise nature and object of the war in India. At the time, 
accurate information about the adventures in which their agents 
abroad were engaged was often difficult for the Directors to come 
by; the main source being the despatches sent home by the 
Governors, supplemented by those of any regular military or naval 
commanders whose services happened to be lent to assist the 
Companies’ armed forces. Especially misleading to the French 
Company were the reports sentin by their Governor of Pondicherry ; 
which have even deceived staid historians into ascribing to him 
the acquisition of a vast, if ephemeral Empire. 

No doubt some national pride was satisfied by this picture of a 
domain, twice as large as France, grabbed, so to speak, from under 
the noses of hereditary foes ; and even though the sudden melting 
away of the airy fabric has never been, from the French point of 
view, satisfactorily explained, yet the fable of its grandeur persists 
to this day. A chance selection of history primers, such as are 
used in the cours superieurs of both Ecoles primaires and Ecoles 
professionelles, will provide chapter and verse, with diagrams,* to 
prove how great was the inheritance which incompetence at home 
and treachery abroad basely surrendered. 

It is just to say that not French historians alone have distorted 
the facts; other writers, not appreciating the elusive character of 
Dupleix, ignorant, too, of the abilities of his allies and of the strength 
of his opponents, and of the general condition of Southern India 
of those days, have confused concessions with conquests, the sale 
of mercenaries with the disposal of armies, or the engineering of 
intrigues with the political direction of States. 

A few quotations will make this clear: e.g. “ La Compagnie 

® See Sketch A at end of the article. 
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frangaise se lassait de ce gouverneur qui l’entrainait dans des dépenses 
pour ‘ acquérir des royaumes’ ... cet homme quitta en pleurant 
cette presqu’ile de l’Inde ou il s’était élevé au rang des souverains, oit 
il avait eu des médailles frappées en son nom et avait vu sortir de terre 
une cité appelée ‘ la ville de la victoire de Dupleix.’” * 

Truly the Company had excellent reason for becoming tired of 
this chase after kingdoms; which they, unlike the author here 
quoted, had ceased to believe in. Bankruptcy, indeed, stared them 
in the face ; and as for helping to embroil their royal master in an 
unwished-for war, might they not end by finding themselves 
immured in some dungeon ? 

Another author gets nearer to the facts, and yet further from 
the truth: e.g. “‘ Les deux prétendants qu'il soutint triomphéerent. 
En reconnaissance de ce concours, le Souverain du Carnatic reconnut 
la suzeraineté de la Compagnie ; le Souverain du Decan se plaga 
sous son protectorat et lui céda le pays des Circars. Les tribus des 
Mahrattes se declarérent a leur tour vassales de la Compagnie.” t 

It is true that Dupleix hired his men to two, even three, usurpers, 
in succession. So far from any one of them recognizing the 
suzerainty or protection of a mere Company of foreign traders, they 
continued to exact the form, at least, of the homage due to repre- 
sentatives, even though illegal, of the Emperor at Delhi. As to 
the Mahrattas, at this time rapidly expanding into the formidable 
Power which later was to try conclusions with Wellesley and Lake, 
they recognized no rulers but their own ; sold the services of their 
hordes of horsemen to the highest bidder, and as often helped the 
English party as the French. 

Again: “en 1754 les pays appartenant directement a la Com- 
pagnie ou plagés sous son influence, occupatent toute la largeur de 
P’ Inde péninsulaire, du golfe de Bengale au golfe d’Oman, et couvraient 
une superficie deux fois égale a celle de la France.” 

This was the year of Dupleix’s recall; the disappearance of 
this great dominion is either ascribed to it, or, more frequently, to 
the treaty made by his successor, Godeheu, with the English ; as 
follows: “‘ un traité par lequel les deux Compagnies o’engageérent a 
renonger a tous leurs protectorats et droits de suzeraineté sur les princes 
indigenes. Ce traité, en apparence équttable, était la pire duperie pour 
la Compagnie frangaise. D’un trait de plume elle renongatt a I’ Inde 
péninsulatre. La Compagnie anglaise renongant a tout, ne perdait 
rien, parcequ’elle ne possédait rien, hors ses comptoirs.” § 


* See Histoire de France, by G. Ducondray. 
t See Histoire de France, by A. Malet. 
$ Ihid § J 
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In fact, the day was yet a long way off, in which the possessors 
of Empires would give away blocks of territory when merely asked 
todoso. The treaty in question, which was not, nor by the French 
intended to be, effective, gave away nothing that either nation then 
possessed. The Indian Peninsula belonged neither to the one nor 
the other ; and a hundred years were yet to pass before the Empire 
of a dream became, for one of them, a reality. 

The recall of Dupleix is also ascribed to political intrigue, in this 
manner: “‘ Les Anglais trouvent ld devant eux des forces imposantes, 
une organisation compléte. Malgré quelques succés de Chive, le rival 
de Dupleix, ? Angleterre sent son impuissance. Ou ses armes ne peuvent 
rien, sa politique réussira. Elle obtient du cabinet de Versailles la 
disgrace de Dupleix. .. .”* 

Enough to show the French point of view. An English writer, 
in describing the influence on the political situation in Southern 
India of the French victory over the Nawab of Arcot at St. Thomé 
(November, 1745), falls into a strange exaggeration: “‘ three years 
after, the Governor of Pondicherry was able to establish the Prince, 
whose cause he had espoused, in the Subahdarship of the Deccan ; 
and in January, 1751, almost the whole of South-Eastern India 
recognized the moral predominance of Pondicherry. The country 
between the Vindhyan range and the river Krishna, including the 
provinces known as the Northern Circars, was virtually ruled by 
the French General whose army occupied the capital of the Subahdar 
of the Deccan.” t¢ 

The Prince whom Dupleix favoured, Muzzaffar Jang, had been 
murdered almost as soon as proclaimed; the murderers set up 
Salabat Jang, his uncle, after making a bargain with the French 
General, Bussy, who, with a small bodyguard of Europeans and 
Sepoys, consented to accompany the trembling usurper on his 
journey to Aurungabad. In this sense only did Bussy occupy 
the Capital. Fear for his own safety made Salabat Jang offer money 
and concessions to retain Bussy and his disciplined guard at his 
court ; but as for the latter ruling the Deccan, he was far too astute 
to pretend to any such function. With the pay of his men always 
months in arrears, and that pay bitterly grudged by the nobles and 
courtiers, his enemies, he walked daily as on a knife edge; only 
his courage and address enabled him to keep up a show of power 
and influence enough to hold those enemies in check. The province 
of the Northern Circars contained, it is true, those French and 


* See Histoire de France, by G. S. Viator. 
t See Malleson’s ‘ Decisive Battles of India,” 
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English trade outposts and surrounding concessions which remained 
a cause of dispute till they finally passed to the English in 1763 ; 
but Bussy’s revenue collecting expeditions into these districts in no 
sense constituted a rule or governorship, merely an illegal invasion 
of other people’s rights. 

Of the treaty, another writer briefly remarks: ‘‘ Dupleix in 
1754, in response to the complaints of England, had been recalled 
from India, and his successor, Godeheu, at once made a treaty 
with the English in which Dupleix’s con quests were sacrificed.” * 
Nine more years were, however, to elapse before these conquests 
passed, not by a stroke of the pen, but by the sword, into English 
hands. 

To come to the war itself; it is clear that, so long as it was 
“ official,’”’ the first condition of permanent success, for either party, 
was uninterrupted sea communication with the homeland. But 
neither possessed this; the presence or absence of their naval 
squadrons was governed by many factors beyond their control or 
knowledge. When the French squadron under La Bourdonnais 
found itself in sole possession of the Coromandel station, it made 
the capture of Madras a feasible operation; when, in turn, 
Boscawen’s Fleet monopolized the scene, it was possible for the 
English to besiege Pondicherry. In fact, sea power, even tempo- 
rarily asserted, became the governing influence in this restricted 
form of land warfare ; wherein the opponents each operated from 
bases within easy striking distance of each other. But this factor 
was eliminated, when, with peace established in Europe, the 
Carnatic war reached its unofficial or private stage. The oversea 
bases of the two Companies, and their immediate surroundings, 
became a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, on which neither could 
trespass ; their armies could no longer directly attack each other, 
but manceuvred under cover of the irregular forces of the usurping 
or legitimate aspirants for thrones, to whom they lent support. 

The lines of communication between the English bases, Fort 
St. George and Fort St. David, and the headquarters of their native 
allies, intersected similar lines from Pondicherry and Karikal, in 
a way that made their maintenance quite haphazard.t ‘The French 
supported the usurper of Arcot, while the English embraced the 
cause of the legitimate family, whose representative was within 
the fortress of Trichinopoly. Reinforcements for the latter town 
had either to make a flank march, across country from Madras, or 


® See Sir A. Lyall’s “* Rise of the British Dominion in India.” 
{ See Sketch B. 
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to go by sea to Fort St. David and then inland. Any reinforce- 
ments to Arcot, or to Bussy’s detachment at Aurungabad, must 
likewise move across within striking distance of the garrison of 
Fort St. George. Once clear of the Carnatic, the self-contained 
columns of French soldiers and sepoys were in the air; they 
traversed the leagues of neutral country, living on the peaceful 
inhabitants, whom they overawed by their disciplined array. Even 
when these territories were overrun by the Mahratta horse, the 
little parties of soldiers were never in danger. It may seem, however, 
that the far-flung detachment of Bussy and his men was a strategical 
blunder on the part of Dupleix; but it was by this detachment 
alone that the friendship and contributions of the Subahdar of the 
Deccan were secured and maintained. More doubtful was the 
dispersal of Bussy’s forces in raids into the Northern Circars. 
The sea coast was not accessible to the English only from Madras ; 
their settlement and port of Calcutta did, in the end, furnish men 
and ships for the successful invasion of the province. Nothing in 
the whole course of the unofficial war hardened the antagonism of 
the English Company so much as the French attempts to exploit 
concessions in the Circars, at the expense of their long-established 
settlements ; and it was over this question that the treaty of 1754 
broke down. At the time, too, Bussy and his troops were urgently 
required to help reduce Trichinopoly ; and as the whole of Dupleix’s 
scheme turned on the possession of this one town, all other con- 
siderations were subordinate to it. 

At first, the unofficial war went all in favour of the French. 
News of the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle reached Dupleix at the time 
when his intrigue to oust the Nawab of Arcot, Anwar-ud-din, from 
his throne was about to succeed. Chanda Sahib, the pretender, 
and Muzaffar Jang, nephew of the Subahdar of the Deccan, together 
entered the Carnatic, and with the help of a small body of French 
troops, defeated and killed the Nawab at Ambur. The usurper 
purchased the services of a French bodyguard by the gift of some 
villages to Dupleix himself, and other grants to the French Company ; 
notably Masulipatam, which had been in English hands since their 
earliest settlement on the coast. It now became clear to the Council 
at Madras what form this veiled war was to take ; a gradual encircling 
of their possessions, and ultimate stoppage of their trade. 

Their first counter-stroke was the sending of a detachment of 
Europeans and sepoys, with a few guns, to the late Nawab’s son, 
Mahommed Ali, who had taken refuge in Trichinopoly. This 
detachment, though it left Fort St. David under the eyes of the 
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French, reached its destination unmolested ; such was the curious 
method of private war, that it seemed as if these troops, till they 
were actually joined to their ally, could not with decency be attacked. 
At any rate, Mahommed Ali paid for their succour in the usual way, 
granting to the English Company those districts near Fort St. David 
which his rival had recently bestowed on the French ;_ thus illus- 
trating the precarious nature of such “ conquests,” the prizes in 
this lottery. 

Obviously, the next French move ought to have been for the 
mastery of Trichinopoly; but the outraged authority of the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, Nasir Jang, had first to be reckoned with. 
This potentate had no intention of allowing the usurper at Arcot, 
or his foreign friends, to play fast and loose with the government 
of any part of his viceroyalty; he marched on Arcot, with the 
customary horde of mercenary Mahratta horsemen. At the rumour 
of his coming, Chanda Sahib and his friends fled panic-stricken to 
Pondicherry ; where they besought Dupleix to admit them within 
the walls, 

The French Governor rose to the occasion ; opened negotiations 
with Nasir Jang; and at the same time sought to buy the traitors 
amongst his followers ; of whom three Pathan nobles were plotting 
against their master’s life. While this intrigue was maturing, and 
while the Subahdar’s army was brought to a temporary halt by want 
of provisions, Mahommed Ali attempted a diversion, with the aid 
of an English detachment. The plan was sound, but its timing 
and execution faulty ; the French, for the moment able to ignore 
the Subahdar’s immobile forces, sent their two ablest officers, 
Bussy and d’Auteuil, to deal with this threat. They waited till 
the Commander of the English contingent lost patience, and retired 
from the enterprise, then fell upon Mahommed Ali, and completely 
routed him. 

The hour of the “victory” of Dupleix approached; the 
traitors had arranged a signal for the confederates to attack; and 
when in the confusion of a surprise at dawn, Nasir Jang was about 
to take command of his men, a rebel shot him down. The con- 
spirators proclaimed Muzaffar Jang as his successor. The title 
of Chanda Sahib as Nawab of Arcot was confirmed ; and the two 
princes entered Pondicherry in triumph (December, 1750). 

About this time the governorship of the English settlements 
had been taken over by Thomas Saunders, a resolute and capable 
man ; and by a lucky combination he had at his disposal the services 
of two such born commanders as Clive and Stringer Lawrence. 
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The private war was soon to take a different complexion. The 
wretched puppet, Muzaffar Jang, was murdered; and Bussy, the 
best officer that Dupleix had, was allowed to march away into the 
interior, to look after the safety of Salabot Jang, and the amassing 
of a large fortune for himself. Deprived of his help, Dupleix 
now set about concerting means, with his ally of Arcot, to reduce 
Trichinopoly. By the autumn of 1751 sufficient money had been 
squeezed out of the country to warrant a move southwards to 
their objective ; and Arcot itself was left, for the moment, without 
a garrison. This was an opportunity that the genius of Clive was 
quick to seize; he occupied the fortress with 200 Europeans and 
a few sepoys. ‘The famous siege followed; where at length the 
forces of the two Companies met in undisguised hostilities. But 
even then the French soldiers took no part in the attempt of their 
sepoys to storm the place. 

The situation of the French troops under Law and d’Auteuil 
in front of Trichinopoly was now compromised ; and a Mahratta 
contingent appeared in the field, and busied itself with cutting off 
their supplies. Clive followed up his success by defeating his 
opponents at Arni and Kaveripak ; afterwards cooperating with 
Stringer Lawrence for the relief of Trichinopoly. This was 
effected, and the French generals and their men surrounded and 
captured. The Nawab of Arcot, who was with them, was obliged 
to surrender ; and in spite of a safe conduct, was executed by order 
of the Commander, a Tanjorean Chief, to whom he was handed 
over. 

Dupleix in Pondicherry was left, in a military sense, practically 
defenceless ; only the European peace saved his governorship from 
being overrun ; yet he was by no means at the end of his resources. 
An extraordinarily clever negotiation with the Mysore Government, 
which wanted the reversion of Trichinopoly for itself, produced a 
new army to blockade that place; which was soon reduced to 
starvation. In May, 1753, Stringer Lawrence arrived on the scene ; 
three actions followed, in the last of which the French Commander 
and many of his officers and men were captured, and the town got 
six months’ provisions. Yet Dupleix was not discouraged; he 
dispatched a new force to attempt a night escalade, which came very , 
near to succeeding. 

The time for negotiations between the two Governors was now 
ripe ; but these were still incomplete when the order arrived for 
Dupleix’s recall (August, 1754). 

This ended the “ Private War.”’ It is thus plain that, at the time 
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of his recall, Dupleix had not achieved that ‘‘ Empire ” with which 
he is sometimes credited ; but neither was he a beaten man ; some 
seven years of subsequent official war were necessary before the 
last vestiges of his power and influence vanished from the continent 
that he had aspired to rule. Many valuable lessons, too, political 
and military, had he taught his adversaries ; the method of building 
the foundations of an Empire on the rivalries and animosities of 
Eastern races and their rulers, may be justly ascribed to him, if not 
as its inventor, then as its first great exponent. But for the chance 
presence of a genius like Clive, a staunch soldier like Lawrence, or 
a cool, determined governor like Saunders, among his English 
rivals, the vision of “‘ the city of the victory of Dupleix,” and all 
it was to stand for, might be this day a material reality. 


THE DUTCH-GERMAN FRONTIER 
(With Map) 


By Demetrius C. BOULGER 


WHEN a country is not an island it must have had numerous frontier 
transactions with its neighbours. The more important were dealt 
with in treaties, but the details worked out by commissioners, and 
‘ recorded in conventions and procés-verbaux, are often more 
interesting and instructive than the major instrument. The subject 
of the Dutch frontiers is a case in point. It is intricate, little- 
studied and yet contains material for disputes and differences that 
might involve other Powers. Holland has only two neighbours, 
Germany and Belgium. It is with the case of the former that this 
paper is to deal. To clear the ground and to be perfectly accurate 
it must be stated that Holland, or rather the Netherlands, has 
never had any frontier transactions with Germany. All her 
treaties and the dependent arrangements have been made with the 
kingdoms of Hanover and Prussia respectively. This point may 
prove to be of some material importance, and in any case it claims 
consideration. 

In 1747, after a lapse of forty-five years, the Orange family was 
reinstated in the Stadtholdership of the United Provinces in the 
person of William Charles Henry, Count of Nassau, distinguished 
from others as the Frison. The name represented the fact that 
Frisia had remained true to its allegiance in the person of his father 
Count John William. At the same time, as embodied in the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, which concluded the War of the Austrian 
Succession, East Frisia, north of the Ems, was assigned to Prussia, 
and Frederick II. had great hopes of turning it to account through 
its port of Emden. He gave proof of this in the very favourable 
Charter he granted, in May, 1751, to one Henri Thomas Stuart 
to found an Asiatic Company something on the model of that of 
Ostend, which the Austrian Emperor Charles VI. had suspended 
as the price he paid to England for her assent to the Pragmatic 
Sanction by which his daughter Maria Theresa acquired the succes- 
sion to the throne. On its side the Company covenanted to 
dispatch two ships, properly armed and manned, to Canton in the 

go 
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same summer. The more permanently interesting feature of the 
concession was that it expatiated on the merits of Emden as a port, 
representing that ships could at all tides and in all weather anchor 
and unload in perfect security at a place called Huke de Loge, and 
that at high tides they could proceed up to the middle of Emden 
itself. Notwithstanding this testimonial, Emden throughout the 
remainder of the eighteenth century did not make much headway, 
and was always considered as inferior to Delfzijl on the opposite 
side of the Ems estuary. 

One incident of the period of Prussian rule claims notice. 
During the war of 1797-99 with the Batavian Republic a British 
man-of-war made its way into the Ems estuary and captured a 
Dutch ship called the Twee Gebroeders. The Prussian Government 
contended that this was a breach of its sovereign rights and neutrality 
because at some mythical period a German Emperor, who, of course, 
was not a native of Prussia, then only known as Borussia, had given 
a monopoly to a Count of Aurich. The matter was brought before 
the Courts in London, and the claim was rejected. The Ems 
estuary was recognized as divided between the two jurisdictions of 
Holland and Prussia, the dividing line between them being the 
middle navigable channel. There was a further important reserva- 
tion in the legal judgment as to whether the Lower Ems, being a 
gulf or estuary held by two States, should not be regarded as “ an 
arm of the sea ”’ open to all nations. 

The whole position was changed by the Vienna Congress 
Treaty of 1814. This transferred East Frisia from Prussia to 
Hanover, which was raised from an Electorate to the rank of a 
kingdom, and the King was our George III. There followed a 
separate treaty between Prussia and Hanover, signed at Vienna on 
the 2gth May, 1815, and this contained a special article placing 
Prussian subjects on an equality with Hanoverians for purposes of 
trade and commerce in Emden and that “ part of the Ems estuary 
appertaining to Hanover.” The qualification shows that the other 
part of the Ems estuary was under another dominion, to wit that 
of Holland. Prussia was fully conscious of the fact that the division 
existed, and never made the least attempt at any of these periods to 
dispute the fact. In June and October, 1816, there were boundary 
treaties between Prussia and the Netherlands signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cleves respectively, but as the Hanoverian frontier 
was the limit of their regulations they did not bear upon the position 
in the Lower Ems, which forms the first part of our theme. 

After a few years it was deemed necessary to define with greater 
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precision the boundary between Hanover and the Netherlands 
which ran in common for some distance inland. A treaty on the 
subject was signed at Meppen on the 2nd July, 1824, and Art. 41 
records that the boundary passes ‘“‘ through the Dollart to the 
Ems.”’ Consequently the boundary is the median line in the 
Dollart as well as the Ems. In 1837 Hanover was detached from 
the British Crown by the operation of the Salic Law, and, when 
Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne of the United Kingdom, 
her uncle the Duke of Cumberland became King of Hanover. As 
long as the Kingdom of Hanover existed no question as to the 
boundary arose in regard to the Dollart or the Ems. The treaty 
of 1824 was in full force and recognized on both sides. No need 
arose to modify its terms. 

The next change occurred in 1866, when Hanover joined Austria 
in her attempt to curb Prussian ambition, and paid the penalty of 
defeat by being annexed by the victor. Prussia thus reappeared 
in East Frisia and on the Ems estuary ; but, in so far as Holland was 
concerned, the old boundaries remained undisturbed. In 1870, 
when Prussia was apprehensive lest the French Fleet might make 
a raid on Emden, she requested the Dutch Government to remove 
the buoys and barrels on its side of the estuary that indicated the 
navigable channel. It may be questioned whether the Dutch 
compliance with this request was not a breach of the strict rules of 
neutrality ; but at least the Prussian request was an admission of 
Holland’s equality of sovereignty in the Ems estuary. Still clearer 
proof was furnished in 1896 when on Prussian initiative a new 
convention was signed at Berlin on the 16th October of that year. 
It was concluded for ‘‘ the purpose of regulating the mutual obliga- 
tions of the Netherlands and Prussia to provide for the maintenance 
of the shore lights as far as Borkum, and also for setting up beacons, 
buoys and lighthouses for the fairway of the Lower Ems and its 
estuary.” 

There was one rather piquant article in this convention that 
deserves notice. The total cost was to be divided equally between 
the two parties, but as the work that fell to Germany’s part was 
much heavier and more costly than that within the Netherlands 
limits it followed that the Dutch paid, and are still paying, the 
Germans an annual contribution. Another article provided that 
“both of the contracting parties had an equal right to remove 
buoys, etc., and to put out lights when it is at war.” In face of 
these clear stipulations it seemed impossible for any one to deny 
that the rights of Holland in the Ems estuary were fully equal to 
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those of Prussia, and this proof was furnished as recently as the 
year 1896. If cartographical evidence were demanded on the point, 
it would be found on all German maps, both official and unofficial, 
published prior to the year 1910. On all of these the navigable 
channel is clearly indicated as the boundary between the two States, 
and the frontier in the Dollart is shown at a corresponding line 
towards the north. 

An entirely new situation was created in 1910 by the discovery 
that in the new edition of the German Staff map (sheet 172), issued 
in that year, the boundary line had not only disappeared from the 
middle of the river, but that it had been retraced in a most arbitrary 
manner close to the shore of the Province of Groningen. In plain 
words Prussia had excluded her neighbour and late partner from 
the Ems estuary altogether. This discovery was not fully 
appreciated at The Hague till about a year before the outbreak of 
the war, and there is no official information as to whether any 
protest was made or, if made, what was the result. As the Nether- 
lands Government stood at that time in mortal fear of Germany, 
being convinced that she would triumph in the coming war, the 
probability is that nothing was done to compel or induce Prussia 
to recede from the map-annexation she had just perpetrated. The 
formidable fortifications of Borkum, and the conversion of Emden 
into the base of a large portion of the destroyers and submarines 
of the German Fleet provided the means of exercising terrorism, and 
thus the Ems estuary became in fact a Prussian Gulf, completing 
the naval designs of the Germans in the North Sea. 

The peace has carried with it no change in this region. By 
Art. 196 of the Treaty of Versailles the defences of Borkum, 
Wilhelmshaven and Cuxhaven have been left undisturbed, and the 
Ems-Jade Canal still provides the back-door outlet for small craft 
that was found so useful during the war. It does not seem probable 
under these circumstances that the Netherlands Government has 
summed up courage to call upon Berlin to recognize the old and 
natural boundary in the Ems estuary, and to show that this is the 
case in the only effective manner by cancelling the map and destroy- 
ing the plate. Failing Dutch action, the question may be asked 
whether there is not cause for the British Government to intervene 
with a formal declaration that the Ems estuary is the divided 
possession on equal terms of Prussia and the Netherlands, or that 
failing that construction it will have to be regarded as an arm of 
the sea, open to all. 

One of the objects of the Vienna Congress Treaty was to leave 
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the complete control of the Meuse in the hands of the Dutch. It 
was stipulated that the nght bank should belong to the Netherlands 
with a strip of territory that would keep Prussia at a certain distance 
from it, but beyond that the frontier was not defined. This was 
to be the work of special commissions, as set forth in the Treaties 
of Vienna of the 29th of May, 1815, and Aix-la-Chapelle of the 
26th of June, 1816. The Treaty of Limits signed at Cleves on the 
ath of October, 1816, only related to the Hanoverian frontier. A 
Procés Verbal signed at Emmerich on the 23rd of September, 1818, 
confirmed the regulation of the demarcation of the frontier on the 
right bank of the Meuse in execution of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Aix of the 26th of June, 1816. The Prussian frontier from Mook 
to Vlodrop, near Roermond, is drawn as near as possible to the river, 
but what is most noticeable about it is that it leaves all the high 
ground in the possession of Prussia. The river navigation is thus 
completely commanded, and could be closed at any desired point 
by a few batteries. The important railway bridges at Gennep, 
Venlo and Roermond are also within the grasp of Prussia just as 
much as if Prussia had secured the right bank of the river. The 
Dutch training camp near Vlodrop station is hemmed in on three 
sides by Prussian territory. 

Importance is given to this natural advantage by the main line 
and other railways that cross the Meuse at the three points named. 
At Gennep the main line from Goch and Wesel crosses the Meuse 
and continues by Tilburg and Breda to Flushing. 

This is a double-railed road of magnificent construction con- 
necting Berlin with the North Sea. At Venlo there is a similar 
line coming from Viersen and continuing to Helmond Eindhoven, 
Bois le Duc and Rotterdam. At Roermond there is the railway 
from Gladbach and Rheydt through Dalheim, and continuing wid 
Weert and Hamont to Antwerp. This line, after many delays, 
has been converted into a double-railed system throughout the 
entire length. Mook, Venlo and Roermond are stations on the 
longitudinal Dutch system that connects Nijmegen with Maestricht 
and Belgium. It is now double-railed throughout, a change to 
which the Dutch were slow to accede. Between Nijmegen and 
Mook a line branches off vi@ Groesbeek for Cleves. This also is 
double-railed. 

Venlo is particularly interesting because the Germans have 
actually established themselves within the Dutch frontier. The 
Germans have a railway concession which is quite cut off from the 
town by a moat, hedges, fences, and in some places by a wall. In 
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size it is about 800 yards deep and 300 yards across, and it contains 
many buildings of various kinds, including the residences of the 
officials who are Germans. More important still, it has numerous 
sidings altogether out of proportion with any goods traffic that is 
carried on. Before the war it was computed that trains conveying 
20,000 troops could be accommodated along the concession sidings. 
The trains come from Geldern, which is an important station lying 
south of Goch. Except for the German Staff and its friends 
there is no station within the concession. ‘Trains pass out or in to 
the Dutch station by a single pair of rails across the main road into 
Venlo—traffic being closed on these occasions by swinging gates 
painted in the Imperial colours and marked with the Black Eagle. 
The Dutch authorities close their eyes, as well as they can, to this 
unpleasant encroachment, and appease their fears by alleging that 
they still retain their sovereign rights over the soil of the concession. 
Of this there is no proof, such evidence as there is points the other 
way. Even the stationmaster, who was a Dutchman, thought it 
wise to have himself converted into a naturalized German, and 
that was many years before the outbreak of the war. 

It may be interesting to describe the circumstances under which 
the Germans got possession of this enclave in Dutch territory. 
Venlo is in Limbourg, one of the old Spanish or Austrian Provinces 
over which the Dutch never had any authority. It was an old 
Belgian Dukedom, finally merged in the realm of the Burgundian 
dynasty. As such the Belgians claimed its possession after the 
revolution of 1830, and Venlo remained in their hands until 1839. 
The town was then protected by a wall and a moat, and the space 
within them was very circumscribed. After the conclusion of 
the Treaty of April, 1839, assigning the eastern half of Limbourg 
to the Netherlands, the people of Venlo felt the need of expansion 
and obtained the sanction of the authorities at The Hague to 
demolish the fortifications. ‘The work was carried on to a certain 
point, and then funds giving out before completion the wall on the 
south-eastern side extending for several hundred yards was left 
standing, and so it remained till after the year 1872. It was 
certainly both an eyesore and a hindrance to the proposed laying out 
of a boulevard round the town. This provided the Germans’ 
opportunity. 

About this time the Prussian authorities were very much occupied 
with plans for railway construction in the Rhine province, and they 
desired to establish links with the Dutch stations along the Meuse. 

Venlo naturally was a cardinal point in these schemes. One 
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of the representatives of the new railway being well acquainted 
with the position, proposed to the Venlo Council that his Company 
should remove the wall free of all expense to the Council in return 
for the concession to it of the glacis on this side of the old fortifica- 
tions including a detached horn-work. The concession, it was 
expressly stated, was to be in perpetuity. The Council, thinking 
only of the saving of some thousands of florins, accepted the offer and 
granted the concession which was formally concluded in 1876. 
It is not clear how far the Netherlands Government was a party 
to this agreement between the Venlo Town Council and a Prussian 
Railway Company, but it has been in force for fifty years, and 
something out of the common will have to occur to cancel it. 

South of Vlodrop the Prussian frontier recedes from the Meuse, 
but there are two important trans-frontier lines even in South 
Limbourg. ‘That from Sittard to the coal mines near Heerlen, and 
thence across the frontier to Herzogenrath is the more northern 
of the two. It gives a direct route from Aix-la-Chapelle to Sittard, 
which is close to the Meuse bridge at Maeseyck. Not only is there 
a bridge, but the river is very narrow at this point owing to much 
of its water being diverted to the canal which carries the main part 
of the goods traffic from Liége and Maestricht into Holland, or 
VICE VETSA. 

The second and more southern railway is of greater importance, 
as it provides the main line from Aix to Antwerp, crossing the Meuse 
at Maestricht. It was the first to be built of all these railways, and 
if Germany had not felt sure that Dutch neutrality in the war would 
be more advantageous to her than the occupation of Holland 
would have been, her advance westward would have been made by 
Maestricht, thus completely turning the Liége position, and of 
course the crossings at Maeseyck and Roermond would have been 
utilized at the same time. This was an older plan of campaign 
than that adopted, and probably there are some German strategists 
regretting that it was not adhered to, for the Dutch powers of resist- 
ance, outside the Amsterdam position, known as Holland Fortress, 
were small. 

The main deduction from the facts enumerated can only be 
that in all these matters Holland has been content to play a sub- 
ordinate part to Germany. In the Ems estuary she has seen 
apparently without protest, at least before 1914, her rights effaced, 
and along the whole of her land frontier she has participated in the 
construction of railways which were of hardly any advantage to her, 
but which served the designs and plans of Germany. In fact she 
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allowed herself to be made a sort of annexe of her powerful neighbour 
prior to the war, and then on its outbreak by the adoption of 
neutrality she provided Germany with a shield of defence on her 
right hand that never failed to be effective from the first to the last 
day of the great struggle. 

Without pursuing this argument any further, the question 
must be asked, Is this the rdle that Holland assigns to herself in the 
international situation in Europe? The question may be asked 
at this moment without embarrassing any one, because peace 
prevails, and no one would wish to compromise its chances of 
continuing, but the more carefully the thesis is considered as to 
how far Holland’s attitude affected the fortunes and results of the 
last Great War the more necessary will it appear for future guidance 
to define with absolute accuracy her frontier relations with Germany. 
Among the various matters two cardinal points single themselves 
out for examination and decision. Is the Netherlands Government 
going to take steps to repudiate the usurping authority set up in the 
Ems estuary, and to see that the position taken up therein by 
Prussia in 1911 is fully and formally abandoned? Is the Nether- 
lands Government going to assert its sovereign rights within the 
railway concession at Venlo so that there may be no doubt that 
this territorial intrusion on Dutch soil is not an imperium 1n imperto, 
and that the Dutch writ runs therein as fully as in the rest of Venlo ? 
The replies to these two questions will enable us to judge how far 
the vaunted independence of the Netherlands may be accepted, 
and how far the pre-war conviction of the Dutch people that 
Germany must win the war has been abandoned. It would be 
intolerable, if any fresh crisis were to arise in Europe, that Holland 
should be able to resume her attitude of advantageous neutrality, 
and by so doing to embarrass and to injure those who were 
struggling to uphold the right. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF ROBERT JACKSON 
By CoLone. J. F. C. Futier, D.S.O. 


Most soldiers have heard of Sir John Moore; many have studied 
his work and his influence on modern military discipline, and only 
recently has yet another memorial been erected to his fame. Yet 
Moore was only one of several good and far-seeing men whose hard 
work and self-sacrifice made the British Army what it is. Among 
this small band who, during the last decade of the eighteenth century 
and the first of the nineteenth, strove to create a new discipline and 
to establish the betterment of the soldier, few, if any, showed such 
foresight as Robert Jackson,* an Army Surgeon who, in 1804, 
published a book entitled ‘‘ A View of the Formation, Discipline 
and Economy of Armies,” the second edition of which was issued 
in 1824, and the third in 1845. 

How many soldiers have heard of Robert Jackson, M.D.? A 
few certainly, and these few mainly belong to the R.A.M.C. For 
every hundred officers who have studied the life of Moore, I doubt 
if there is one who has even heard of Jackson, let alone read his book. 
Yet this book is a truly noble work and having been written by an 
Englishman, and most of our mltitary classics are written by 
foreigners, I offer no apology in this brief article for allowing Jackson 
to speak for himself. 

Fundamental Principles—Jackson bases his study on certain 
fundamental principles which govern all progress, the acutest form 
of which he considers is war. Progress in the material world is 
governed by law, in the animal by law harmonized by knowledge 
under the conditions of instinct, habit and will. ‘“‘ If the principle 
upon which military operations depend be clearly comprehended,” 
he writes, “‘ the execution will be learned easily.” In other words, 
without grasping these principles, it is impossible to understand 
the multitudinous circumstances in which they may be made to 
operate and thereby harmonize execution with intent. And then 


®* Robert Jackson was born in 1750 and died in 1827; he was well known to 
the Duke of York and at one time was Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
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he adds: “ if care be taken to demonstrate utility, the exercise will 
be practised with alacrity and good will” (p. 265), utility itself 
depending on circumstances and the knowledge of those principles 
which govern its destiny. Practical power means knowledge, 
therefore knowledge of each individual is essential to the instructor 
so that the greatest value may be obtained from the individuals 
under his control (p. 244). 

Knowledge of war is in itself valueless unless skill in its applica- 
tion be cultivated. Application requires an objective, regarding 
the nature of which Jackson is very definite: “The real object 
of a soldier’s study is the discomfiture of the enemy ” (p. 257), 
this is brought about by skill which is the result ot training. 

Training is the process of harmonizing mind and body once 
knowledge is attained. “ Success in war,” writes Jackson, “in so far 
as regards the mechanical soldier, depends upon possession of force 
and the power of its prompt application ; consequently force and 
activity must always be kept in view in the selection of persons who 
are destined for military service ”’ (p. 16) in order that the body may 
carry out in the least possible time the commands of the mind. 
“‘ It is from the effect of united action in the field, the result of union 
of physical power and mental energy, not from the uniform coup 
@’cil of a parade, that the military name of a nation finds an 
honourable place in the page of history ” (p. 20). 

“The body of man is a part in the system of the universe and it 
ig animated according to a general rule. The political system is a 
creation of man, artificial in its construction, and animated artificially. 
It moves and acts according to the rule prescribed ; but its move- 
ments will, not be correct, or its operation effective, unless the 
animating spirit be strong and commanding, and every part within 
the fabric be so adjusted as to receive the influence of the spirit, and 
to obey its impulse on equal terms, according to constitutional 
conditions ”’ (p. 31). 

The spirit being commanding then, “‘ The art of war, considered 
as the means of acquiring power, or of preserving power already 
acquired, stands at the head of human sciences ” (p. 238). Warfare 
is the attribute of youthful nations imbued with imagination and 
possessing a faith in their destiny ; it dies when nations lose imagina- - 
tion and faith and turn to dogma and rigid doctrines. 

“The energy of spirit which leads to military enterprise is a 
quality of the early stage of society. It vanishes from nations in 
proportion as they become polished and refined ; at least, it is not 
supported in a progressive course, unless by scientific study and a 
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judicious application of such causes as, acting on human organism, 
maintain the machine in a state of activity to a forward point 
prominent in the view of all” (p. 235). 

War is the life and blood of the world which renews the tissues 
of an overfed civilization, and without it the world must die of 
inanition. Consequently nature, from time to time, rejuvenates a 
corrupted society by means of war. War is, therefore, a preservative 
act of nature which prevents tribes, communities and nations from 
committing suicide through the lassitude of contentment. War 
overthrows old dogmas and creates new ideals under the form of a 
virile barbarism ; it lets blood from the system bloated by peace 
with all its wealth and poverty, and by so doing endows it with its 
iron virility without which life would vanish from this earth. 

Tactical Principles—The leading tactical rules and maxims of 
war are set forth by Robert Jackson with exceptional clearness. He 
goes straight to the heart of his subject and does not, like Clausewitz, 
drown tactics in a convoluted Kantian verbosity. On the first 
page of his book he writes : 

“Tactic is the science of estimating power, and of success on 
the field of battle ; hence military tactic, which is the science of 
estimating power, and of arranging separate and independent 
parts into a whole, as so to concentre the force of many, and to 
render the force so concentred capable of being applied to a given 
point of attack with precise effect ” (p. 1). 

The application of strength to a given point he insists upon. 
‘The prompt application of superior force upon given points,” 
he writes, ‘of an enemy’s position decides the fate of battle ” 
(p. 4). And again: ‘‘ An army may be sufficiently powerful in itself 
to effect a specified purpose ; but if the power be not applied to 
the proper point, it fails entirely ” (p. 272). 

Turning now to the application of power he says: “ It is the 
purpose of a military action to gain a superiority over the enemy,” 
which is accomplished by: “‘ A precise knowledge of what is to be 
done, and of the mode of doing it in the most effectual manner.”’ 
This is the action of the General. When a plan has been decided 
upon, next “‘ the rapid occupation of such points on, or near to the 
scene of action, as command objects which are important to success,”’ 
should be carried out. These points being occupied, the next step 
is ‘‘, . . the direction of the mechanical power, as united by force 
and supported by courage for the accomplishment of the end.” 
If this fail, the “‘. . . condensation and compression of what is left 
into the best form of security ” (p. 17) must be accomplished, 
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Seldom has the whole process of fighting been condensed in so 
few words. 

National Decay.—Nations grow old like men, and power is the 
attribute of youth which can alone be maintained by activity, which 
to the human body means exercise, and to the nation war. The 
splendour of no kingdom lasts for long: ‘‘ The body of man changes 
daily, and the social fabric, constructed with this changeable material, 
follows, with more or less modification, a similar rule ” (p. 9). 

Senility in a nation, as in an individual, becomes apparent in two 
forms, namely : the retention of property from purely selfish motives, 
and the protection of the same by others who bear all the incon- 
venience without reaping the benefits of their labours. As regards 
the former, Jackson writes : The stagnation of property in the hands 
of a few individuals is ‘‘ a disease in the republic of human beings, 
as much as the swollen liver or carbuncled face is a disease in the 
animal system ” (p. 31). 

He deprecates the use of mercenaries. ‘‘ It may even be added,” 
he writes, “‘ that, wherever a nation adopts the practice of filling the 
ranks of its army by purchase, whether at a foreign market, or at the 
market of its own population, the foundations of its national decay 
are laid, and it may be predicted without the spirit of prophecy that 
sooner or later, the national edifice will be a ruin” (p. 283). As 
an illustration he quotes the case of Holland. “ The Dutch pur- 
chased men to defend their country with the same spirit as they 
purchased a bale of goods: the purchased men despised their 
purchasers as mean and pusillanimous shop-keepers. The country 
was lost, and it was lost by trusting its defence to means which cannot 
be trusted ”’ (p. 155). 

War, he urges, is the only medicine for a nation grown old through 
wealth, a war which will purify its body by taking from it the means 
whereby it renders it gross and corrupted. At the time he wrote 
his remarkable book, I cannot help feeling that Jackson realized that 
his country was on the verge of degeneracy, that a war would alone 
save her, and that, to prepare her for this war by explaining to her 
what war meant and required, was his bounden duty. That he 
succeeded cannot be doubted ; personally, I class him amongst the 
few really great writers on war. 

National Character—Before training a nation or an individual, 
Jackson insisted that the character of each must be known, or other- 
wise the utmost value could not be obtained. On reading his work, 
one realizes, as he evidently did, that all military training falls into 
two distinct categories, the artificial and the natural, or from another 
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point of view the mechanical and the individual, the first found its 
greatest example in the training of the Macedonian phalanx, the 
second in that of the Roman legion. 

Of the Grecian system Jackson writes : ‘‘ Alexander was politic 
and discerning of human character, acted on their (his soldiers) 
credulity, and occupied them so much in combat, or in military 
evolutions preparatory to combat, that they were not permitted to 
think or reason. They moved in the path into which they had been 
conducted without reflection, and pursued the phantom of glory 
through many difficulties” (p. 58). His system was carefully 
copied, whether intentionally or accidentally, by Frederick the 
Great, and has formed the basis of the Prussian system of training 
ever since. In itself it is not wrong, for the crowd has at times to be 
mechanically manceuvred, but when alone taught and untempered 
by an individual training, it becomes faulty to a degree. The 
tactics of the Macedonian phalanx were mass tactics, the individual 
counted for nothing; modern tactics are the reverse, masses are 
seldom seen, seldom possible, the training of the individual is, there- 
fore, paramount. Sir John Moore saw this in his day, and proposed, 
in place of the Prussian training, which was based on drill, a new 
training based on the Roman discipline. Of this discipline Jackson 
writes that it was “founded on knowledge of man’s capacities, 
physical and moral” (p. 78); and again: “ The Roman soldier 
was formidable mechanically from knowledge in the use of arms 
abstractedly ” (p. 296). 

The spirit of the nation is the moral foundation of the Army and 
without this national spirit the Army will lack that impulse which 
impels it to victory. Similarly the spirit of a regiment is the spirit 
of its companies and above all of its officers ; the spirit of a company 
is the spirit of its men, and above all of its captain. Union of power, 
asserts Jackson, means union of knowledge ; therefore a knowledge 
of each individual must be possessed by the captain so that he may 
make the most of each individual under his command. Character 
and aptitude in either the nation or the individual are the moral 
qualities we should most closely study. Men should not be formed 
into regiments by outward appearance, but race characteristics 
should be taken into consideration, so that each man’s abilities may 
be applied to work which most closely conforms to his character. 
‘“‘ An army so formed may be killed entire ; it cannot-be routed ” 
(p. 3). And again, “‘ The most rational of military arrangement is 
that which selects (men) for different purposes, according to radical 
powers and fitness, and which so classes them by companies, or 
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divisions, that they act in the way which most corresponds with 
their natural exertions ” (p. 241). 

This is what Sir John Moore insisted upon and accomplished. 

Frederick the Great’s System—Jackson criticized very justly 
the system of Frederick the Great, the system which was still m 
use in the British Army of his day, and which Sir John Moore was 
to replace by the moral system of war. His remarks are interesting. 

‘* A change in mode of tactic and manceuvre,” he writes, “ by 
presenting an appearance of novelty, threw the enemy into embarrass- 
ment, as not prepared to oppose, or as conscious of inferiority 
according to the mode in which he ought to oppose. The principle 
of attacking positions, instead of sustaining attacks in defensible 
ones, was conspicuous in Frederick’s system. It was powerful 
inasmuch as it gave extra courage to those who attacked, and at the 
same time diminishing the courage and powers of exertion in those 
who resisted. Celerity of movement, and precision in developing 
lines or columns on given points of the enemy’s position, was a 
striking feature in Frederick’s system. These, with promptitude 
and decision in attack supported by the presence of the King, may 
be considered as the great cause of what happened ”’ (p. 169). 

Nevertheless, Jackson was too clear a thinker not to see that to 
copy Frederick was too easy ; and ever since the Seven Years’ War 
Europe had copied him. He writes :— 

‘* , .. whatever may be the superiority of Prussian tactic over 
other forms of tactic in its abstract merits, the nation which copies 
it servilely is only a copyist, and, as such, of secondary estimation. 
The act of imitation represses the effort of the original mind. The 
act which is new and original rarely fails to make impression, and 
impression is success, or the first step towards success, in war, acts 
of mere imitation are, comparatively, weak ; and hence it is con- 
cluded, that the improvements, or hints of improvement, which 
are drawn from foreign sources, ought, in order to be useful, to be 
primarily resolved to their principles, incorporated, but so dis- 
guised in their incorporation with what is national, that they not only 
appear to be, but that they be in reality, essential and integral. If 
this be not done, the form that is borrowed may be perfect in 
appearance, the spirit which animates will not be found in the 
act” (p. 297). 

Moral.—Robert Jackson was a firm believer in moral, and he 
saw that all true training must be based upon it so that the soldier 
might be brought to withstand the nervous strain of war. 

On the battle-field he saw that the real enemy was fear, and not 
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the bullet or the bayonet ; that all means of stimulating it in the heart 
of the foe were to be encouraged ; that all means of avoiding it 
seizing upon our own men were worth examination. Thus he 
informs us that the French sharpshooters often fired without ram- 
ming down their shot, as this rendered firing much quicker, and they 
reckoned more upon the impression the noise would make than on 
the accuracy of their shooting. Again, the French would abandon 
their advanced guns, in place of withdrawing them, if the gunners 
had to retire, as the withdrawal of the guns might cause a panic 
amongst their young troops (p. 147). In another place he writes : 
Do not let the soldier imagine he may have to retire “*. . . the 
forward movement only is in the eye of the soldier . . . the object 
which engages the attention, and occupies the thoughts of the soldier 
is forward.”’ Retreat upsets moral unless “. . . it is owing to 
discipline and knowledge of the real nature of things, that a retreat 
is conducted without confusion in the face of an enemy ” (p. 19). 
“* Men acquire courage in going on ; and lose it in giving way .. . 
active resistance, arising unexpectedly to the tide of success acts as 
surprise ’’ (p. 300), and is liable to produce panic. It is, therefore, 
necessary when reconnoitring for the attack not only to reconnoitre 
the ground, but to ascertain “ the countenance of the enemy previous 
to action” (p. 18). Jackson’s work contains many passages 
similar to the above, but these I think will be sufficient to show 
upon what basis he founded the following suggestions on military 
training. 

Habit—The master sets the example, the pupil follows and 
copies him, only approaching rivalry when the effort of copying has 
been transformed into the spontaneity of habit. The human body 
acquires habit by constant repetition, and when once habit is ac- 
quired fatigue and discomfort are reduced and a sense of attachment 
is created which begets pleasure. 

Jackson considered that hunting is the best educator. If the 
prey be savage the hunter acquires courage, if timid, address. 
Hunting sharpens the perceptions, teaches promptness, and the 
huntsman gains knowledge of ground, an eye for country and learns 
how to judge distances (p. 15). 

‘* Habit cannot be formed without time,” and unless it is formed 
and firmly established, “‘ we cannot depend on the soldier as acting 
correctly under the various forms in which the enemy’s force 
presents itself’ (p. 270). As an example of what habit governed 
by intelligence can accomplish, Jackson quotes the perfect organiza- 
tion of the Spartan phalanx. ‘‘ Every one comprehended the force 
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of the order, for all were intelligent in the art of war, and capable 
of conceiving the end and object of such evolutions as were ordered 
to be performed . . . consequently, while the will of the chief was 
obeyed as an order, the execution was animated as an act ”’ (p. 39). 

That habit can be easily acquired is due to the fact that man is 
an imitative animal.* ‘‘... animal action assumes, through 
frequent repetition, a constitutional habit which becomes in some 
degree a second nature,” consequently, ‘‘ in building up an army 
men should be picked according to their previous habits ”’ (p. 16), 
so that the utmost value may be obtained from them. 

Example, Experience, and Study.—The first requirement in the 
cultivation of habit in others, is the setting of an example. Example 
is the great silent teacher whose lessons, when learnt, are seldom 
forgotten. In illustration Jackson quotes—when a baby was born 
in Sparta, after being examined and approved, it was carried home 
on a shield: ‘‘ A spear was placed before its eyes ; hence it might 
be supposed to grow up in familiarity with arms” (p. 34). Of 
personal example he quotes Turenne: “ Heroic and virtuous in 
himself, Turenne was the cause of heroism and virtue in others ” 
(p. 139). Similarly Sir John Moore, through the example he set 
both his officers and men, taught them more than years of personal 
instruction could have accomplished. 

Next to example stands experience. Once a man has experienced 
something, the thing experienced changes his nature by becoming 
part of himself. Experience is, therefore, the highest form of study. 
A tactician must “‘ have actually experienced a soldier’s life... 
eaten of his bread, and slept under the covering of his blanket ” 
(p. 4), if he is to be considered competent to speak on tactics. Again 
Jackson writes: ‘In all military associations, ancient or modern, 
mechanical or irregular, Prussian or Buccaneer, it is experience that 
imprints character, and imparts courage from conscious superiority 
in the art of applying power on given points, at a given time ” (p. 
273). Unfortunately many situations and events cannot be ex- 
perienced. It is impossible to experience the thrill of war during 
peace, consequently the only means left us to understand those 
phases of war which cannot be experienced is to study war, so that 
at least we may learn what others in former wars have felt. 

Fear.—‘ The impression of fear on the human mind,” writes 
Jackson, “‘ degrades the dignity of man’s nature, and extinguishes 


© “ There is an imitative power in Nature which acts, and appeart to pro- 
pagate subsequently, certain forms of enfiguration which were produced originally 
by force, error or deviation ” (p. 5). 
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all that is noble in his character ; and if there be faith in history, 
or even in the testimony of our senses, we cannot refuse to assent to 
the position that, though the impression of fear a tergo may prevent 
recoil from dangers in front, it cannot in its nature produce a forward 
act which deserves the name of courage ” (p. 166). 

Discussing the characteristics of the Austrian Army, Jackson 
says : “‘ The forward act in war is here moved by a cause of punish- 
ment a tergo, or it is solicited forward by hopes of plunder.’ These 
causes are stimulant, but they are adventitious, even when they exist 
in force their effect is not uniform; and “ if the movement of an 
army be directed by the impulse of fluctuating causes, it cannot be 
expected to be other than capricious and uncertain. Often the 
Austrian army organized outwards fails in battle for the want of 
an internal principle. . . . If the forward act be urged by the 
impulse of fear a tergo, as fear has no measure of self-command, there 
can be no calculation of the issue of the act ; and thus it is that, 
notwithstanding the machine-like correctness of the explosions of 
the Prussian firelock the destroying effect upon the enemy, even 
in Frederick’s time, was sometimes almost nothing ; for it was made 
without other aim than order and correctness in time ’’ (p. 164). 

Frederick the Great’s system was radically faulty. Considering 
that he was a really great general he was perhaps one of the worst 
trainers of men in the history of war. He only used man as an 
instrument to be acted on by fear. 

The ceaseless flogging of men, so dear to the soldiers of 
Frederick’s school in England, disgusted Jackson as it disgusted 
Moore. ‘“‘ There is not an instance in a thousand,” he writes, “‘ that 
the cat-o’-nine-tails has made a soldier what he ought to be ; there 
are thousands where it has rendered those who were forgetful and 
careless, rather than vicious, insensible to honour and abandoned 
to crime ”’ (p. 322). 

Honour, Discipline, Confidence and Skill—For fear and punish- 
ment, Jackson proposed to substitute honour, discipline, confidence 
and skill, and over a hundred years’ experience has proved that 
he was right. 

To teach a man that honour so peculiar to the soldier, that virtue 
which no man can buy with aught save his own blood, we should 
relate to our men those acts of heroism which have not only made our 
regiments famous, but which have won for our country one-fifth 
of the surface of the globe. Then, Jackson says, we should set 
these deeds of valour, of determination and of endurance to music, 
so that as songs they may fire the soldier with an enthusiasm which 
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will carry him through all dangers and fatigues to victory. In 
Sparta, to die on the field was an honour, and after the battle of 
Leuctra those only were mourners whose relatives escaped from this 
defeat. 

Next to honour, discipline is the surest foundation to success, 
discipline of mind and of body, of individuals and of masses. ‘* The 
bond of union is strong when it proceeds from one source, and acts 
on similar materials ; it is weak and easily dissolved where it has 
no motive except that produced by fear of external force ” (p. 244). 

Another necessary quality is skill, so that disciplined troops may 
use their arms with effect. ‘‘ Consciousness in the possession of skill 
is the best support of courage; for it brings conviction that the 
proper application of it rapidly diminishes the number of the foe. 
No defence, except what results from the skilful exercise of the 
musket, can be depended on by the battalion soldier in the open 
field ”’ (p. 263). 

Musketry.— When firearms were first employed in war,” 
writes Jackson, ‘‘ they were employed with a view to inflict death 
upon the enemy, rather than to confound, astonish and intimidate 
by noise . . .” which he states was the system of Frederick the 
' Great (p. 298). 

“ Frederick’s musketry fire,” he writes, “‘ was chiefly employed 
as a decoy, namely, to impose on fears, or cover purposes ; the actual 
success depended on skilful movement, correct order in movement, 
and united vigour in close attack ’’ (p. 298). 

“ The firelock is an instrument of missile force. It is obvious 
that the force which is missile ought to be directed with aim, other- 
wise it will strike only by accident ” (p. 258). Musketry training 
should, therefore, consist in careful individual instruction for 
““, . . the justness of aim is the main and ultimate object of 
instruction ”’ (p. 258). 

Of volley-firing he writes: ‘‘ Such explosions may intimidate 
by their noise : it is mere chance if they destroy by their impression. 
If there be a general maxim in war, it consists in opening the ranks 
for the use of missile force, and in closing them for the charge 
with the bayonet. . . . History furnishes proof that the battle is 
rarely gained by the scientific use of the musket : noise intimidates ; 
platoon firing strikes only at random ; the charge with the bayonet 
decides the question . . .” (p. 258). 

The skilled shot soon perceives that he has acquired knowledge 
‘ and in proportion as he acquires knowledge, he becomes confident 
in himself. He is thus rendered courageous by art” (p. 259). 
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Want of skill produces hurry and confusion, for want of skill 
carries with it want of confidence. The unskilled man will fire 
hoping to hide himself under a cover of smoke and to drown his 
fears by noise. “ But as he has no skill, and, from want of skill, no 
precise object in view, the mind is blank, and the act is in a manner 
void.” In this case remedy against panic “ consists principally in 
the noise and order of the explosions—and that is precarious.” The 
moral therefore is, ‘‘ Men should be taught to aim carefully in place 
of firing quickly ” (p. 262). 

Recreations, Messing, Dress —Like every great reformer, Jackson 
did not lose sight of the leisure of the soldier, and in his book he 
provides for this as carefully as he does for training and instruction. 
He recommends every kind of exercise : dancing, fencing, swimming, 
ball-playing, cricket and quoits (p. 365). Music, Jackson considered 
an important factor in training; he describes how the Spartan phalanx 
advanced in cadenced step to the sound of music, “‘ and the senti- 
ment which it inspired, acting by a common impulse on the minds of 
all, denied entrance to foreign impressions ” (p. 43). 

Cooking was to be taught and so was tailoring. Meal times 
were to be observed carefully. ‘‘ When no more than five or six 
persons mess together, the dressing of the provisions is a common 
concern which gives a secret lesson of economy to every one, and at 
the same time engenders affection similar to the affection which 
obtains among families ”’ (p. 255). 

On long marches haversack rations should be carried ; two meals 
a day should suffice a soldier ; and all soldiers should be able to 
cook. ‘To doom one soldier to perpetual cooking is wrong, no 
man worthy to bear arms should be degraded to the office of per- 
petual scullion for his comrades ” (p. 333). 

Luxury and effeminacy Jackson vigorously attacks. 

“The young soldier,” he writes, “‘ instead of exerting his genius 
in the improvement of a ragout, or the dressing and carving of a 
duck, might be formed to eat his ration of beef and bread in silence ; 
and, instead of thinking it necessary to be intoxicated with wine, 
might be led to imbibe the spirit of Wolfe and Cleomenes and thus 
become a soldier ” (p. 338). 

Marching.—Marching, Jackson wished to reduce to a system and 
to distinguish it from mere walking. He proposed the following : 
A halt of five minutes at the end of the first hour. The first hour’s 
march to be done at a slow pace, the second at accelerated. At the 
end of the second hour a halt of fifteen minutes to be made and the 
men to lic down. “. .. for it is only in the recumbent position 
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that the limbs experience the full benefit of rest ’’* (p. 384). 
“Thus,” he writes, ‘can a journey of 14 miles be performed 
in four hours and twenty minutes including halts. If a longer 
march is contemplated, the total distance should be halved, and 
a halt for an hour made at the end of the first halt, during which, 
if it is possible, the men should wash their feet, legs and thighs ; 
if no water is at hand, then they should rub themselves over with a 
wet towel and expose their skin to cool air.” 
* * & * ®@ 


Jackson’s whole system is one of profound common-sense, a 
quality even rarer in his day than at present. In his book he sets 
forth the guiding rules of war, drawing his facts from the history 
of war from the earliest ages to his own. Courageously he attacks 
the faults and foibles of his period and ultimately sets forth a system 
of training and instruction as valuable to-day as it was a hundred 
and twenty years ago. 


® In Spain this was carried out by the Light Division. 


DIVISIONAL HISTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR 
By ‘‘ HERMEs ”’ 


THE last few years have seen the appearance of many divisional 
histories which describe the parts played by various divisions in the 
Great War ; by the end of 1924 some thirty of these histories had 
been published. 

The acid test of the value of a divisional history can best be 
applied by actually using the book for historical purposes, and the 
writer, having carried out a certain amount of historical research 
in the course of which all the existing divisional histories were used, 
feels that he is in a position to say that he has applied this test. 
The results gave a series of histories graded from excellent at one 
end of the scale to poor at the other, and this article has been written 
from notes made on the historical values of the different books. 
It is hoped that the suggestions and criticisms made here will be of 
some assistance to future divisional chroniclers ; the writer fully 
realizes that, owing to financial reasons, some of these suggestions 
may be impracticable, but there are others which, if followed, will 
considerably increase the book’s historical value without adding to 
the cost of production. 

A divisional historian should first make himself quite clear on the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ history”; it may be defined as an accurate, 
systematic and impartial account of certain events, which will be 
of use to students in years to come. Several of the divisional 
histories are rather collections of reminiscences and memoirs than 
histories. This type of contemporary narrative is certainly interest- 
ing to the general reader, even when it deals with events of long ago, 
as is shown by the recent publication of a diary written by one of 
Wellington’s soldiers. It also has historical value in that it gives 
an insight into the lives and thoughts of participants in important 
events, but it cannot be called history. 

The first task of the divisional historian is to collect his data. 
This will take many months, as he will have to extract information 
from all the staff and unit war diaries of his division, and the war 
diaries of corps and other divisions will frequently have to be con- 
sulted. In addition to diaries the historian will, of course, refer to 
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other official records such as despatches. Private diaries and 
correspondence with individuals will often clear up points on which 
official records are contradictory or vague. If the historian has 
sufficient time—and, of course, the ideal historian has—he should 
go through German war histories which give accounts of operations 
' in which his division was engaged. Many of the German divisional 
and regimental histories are very interesting and useful, but allowance 
must be made for the fact that, being written in the hour of defeat, 
they are rather in the nature of apologia. 

The next task is the weaving of this mass of information into a 
clear and continuous narrative. This part of the work is mainly 
literary, although the historian should have a good working knowledge 
of the organization of the Army, of the principles of staff work and 
of the characteristics of the different arms. 

Now as to the general arrangement of the book. The opening 
pages should deal with mobilization and embodiment in the case 
of Regular and Territorial divisions and with the raising of new units 
in the case of New Army divisions. ‘There should be full particulars 
of the equipping, arming and training of the troops, with details 
of their moves from one part of the country to another. Other 
useful particulars which should be included are the place of formation 
of the new units, the type of recruits, the percentage of old soldiers, 
and it will also be of interest to give a short account of the hurried 
improvizations of 1914-1915—the Japanese rifles, the wooden field 
guns and so on—rendered necessary by the sudden fivefold increase 
in the military establishment of the British Empire. 

The general progress of the war as a whole should be lightly 
touched upon, in so far as it affected the movements of the particular 
division, but the historian must guard against making the history 
of one formation into a general account of the whole war. The 
historian should refrain from criticism of the higher strategy and 
general conduct of the war, as it is out of place in a divisional 
history, neither should he use his book to make a case for ariy par- 
ticular individual or school of thought. If, for example, an attack 
is ordered to take place, against the advice of officers on the battle- 
field, the failure of this attack should not be the motif of a long tirade 
against generals and staff officers. In such a case the historian 
should confine himself to stating that representations were made by 
officers on the ground and should leave the reader, with the facts 
before him, to decide whether the operation was or was not justified. 

To return to the record of the division—after the training in 
England the author should follow it overseas, noting the ports and 
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dates of embarcation and disembarcation with, possibly, the names 
of the transports. 

While a division is in a theatre of war three main themes will 
probably have to be dealt with, namely: trench warfare ; active 
operations ; and rest and training. 

Trench warfare becomes as monotonous on paper as in reality 
if it is not carefully handled. All moves into and out of line, with 
the date and hour of the change of command and particulars of the 
outgoing and incoming formations, should be given. During the 
division’s tour of duty in the line its historian should give details 
of any activity by either side, of the covering artillery (which, by 
the way, is often forgotten) and of any readjustment of the front. 
It is also advisable for him to mention any special arrangements 
made on account of the tactical situation or of weather conditions. 
When the division takes over a new front a short description of the 
sector, and of the arrangements made for holding it, should be given. 
The position of divisional headquarters should be noted. 

The greater part of the book will, of course, be devoted to the 
battles of the division. The chapters dealing with battles should 
open with a brief appreciation of the military situation with the 
strategical object of the operations. If the battle is one of the big 
“* set piece ” offensives, such as Messines, 1917, the work done by 
the division in the mounting of the offensive should be related. 
The next step will be to give particulars of the operation orders 
issued (the complete order should be given in an Appendix), not 
forgetting the roles allotted to the artillery, the engineers and the 
tanks, with particulars of the arrangements made for air cooperation, 
communications, supplies and disposal of casualties. After this 
should come a description of the terrain and of the enemy’s defences 
and troops, and of the weather conditions. 

The description of an actual battle is always difficult, but 
probably the best way of describing it is to take the brigade as the 
standard formation and to deal with the fortunes of each one in 
turn, always working from right to left. Mention should be made 
of the action of formations on the flanks in so far as it affected the 
division. Particular acts of gallantry by individuals or units should 
be noted. At the end of the detailed description of the fighting a 
summary of the division’s action should be given, with short accounts 
of the services of the artillery, engineers and other divisional troops. 

The chapter can close with particulars of the casualties incurred 
and inflicted, notes on the lessons of the fighting and reasons for 
any failures that may have occurred. 
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The portion of the history dealing with rest and training will 
take relatively few pages. But the historian should not fail to give 
particulars of new tactics and weapons, with accounts of the training 
carried out, the changes in equipment and organization, and the 
measures taken to improve the men’s moral and physique such as 
concerts and sports. References should also be made to the arrival 
of drafts, their quality and state of training. 

In addition to the above matter a divisional historian must 
enumerate certain other points. Throughout his history he must 
give particulars of the army and corps in which the division was 
serving, with the date of its transfer from one higher formation to 
another. He should note, too, any changes in the order of battle 
or among senior officers. 

Great care must be exercised in the spelling of place names ; 
the best way is to use throughout the spelling adopted on the 
official maps. 

The historian must not fail to remember that although the 
infantry is the most important arm, the other arms must not be 
neglected. The artillery, especially, should be fully dealt with, 
particularly when detached from the division; in many cases the 
gunners took part in more engagements than the infantry, but in 
some divisional histories the divisional artillery is hardly mentioned, 
and one looks in vain for an account of its operations when serving 
under another division. 

For the naming of battles and engagements the only method is a 
strict adherence to the official report of the “‘ Battles Nomenclature 
Committee,’’ any other system is inaccurate and will confuse 
students in years to come. 

Care must be taken over such points as the correct designation 
of units, in one history the 4th battalion of a certain regiment is 
throughout referred to as the 5th battalion. The correct way of 
showing formation numbers must be used, e.g. Second Army, 
X Corps and 12th Division ; one frequently meets such renderings 
as 2nd Army, Tenth Corps and XII Division, which are wrong. 

The provision of good and suitable maps is most important. 
For a divisional history the writer suggests three main types, small 
scale (1/500,000) for general maps of theatres of war, medium scale 
(1/100,000) for operations in which much ground is covered, as 
in the advance to the Hindenburg Line in 1917, and finally large 
scale (1/40,000) for trench battles such as the battles of the Somme, 
1916. Small sketch maps can usefully be employed for minor 
affairs and important raids. The 1/40,000 should be reproductions 
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of the official squared maps, as they enable the historian to define 
points with accuracy and conciseness. On operation maps the 
historian should mark objectives, boundaries, trenches (both British 
and the enemy’s), and the line reached by the troops. The use of 
one or two colours is of great assistance to the reader, and it should 
be remembered that it is possible to show on a map information 
that would require many lines of print in the book, and that it is 
much easier for the student to assimilate situations and dispositions 
from a map than from written matter. 

Time will be well spent in carefully arranging the position of the 
maps; it should be possible to study the pages concerning any 
operation and to refer to the appropriate map without turning back- 
ward or forward. To satisfy this requirement, the map must be 
placed at the end of the section devoted to the particular operation 
which it illustrates, and should be made to open out clear of the 
book. An alternative is to place all the maps in a pocket at the end 
of the volume. 

Most of the divisional histories are well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, usually obtained from the Imperial War Museum; but, 
in choosing these photographs, the historian should take care to 
select subjects relevant to the division about which he is writing. 

It is essential that the book should be arranged in such a way 
that it is possible to refer quickly to any particular episode in the 
history of the division. This requirement can be met by taking 
pains over the arrangement of the work into chapters and sections. 
Marginal dates should be used throughout and references and 
useful information can be given in footnotes. An example of the 
sub-division into chapters and sections is given at the end of this 
article. The writer has selected the 1917 operations of the 
48th Division, as he happens to be fairly well acquainted with the 
history of that division during this period. 

Appendices are invaluable to the historian. In them he can 
give much valuable information which, if given in the body of the 
book, would tend to break up the continuity of the work. A list 
of suggested appendices for a divisional history is given below. 

Finally, although it may seem unnecessary to mention this part 
of a book, an index is essential. Nevertheless, there are several 
existing divisional histories which are not provided with indexes. 
The present writer suggests the provision of two indexes, one for 
units and formations and the second for general references—the 
latter should be very exhaustive. 
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SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS FOR THE PERIOD 
MaARCH-NOVEMBER, 1917, OF A HISTORY OF THE 48TH (SOUTH 
MIDLAND) Division, T.F. 


Chapter 4. The Advance to the Hindenburg Line. 
i. The eo oie of Péronne. 
ii. Open W 
11. The Division ache the Hindenburg Line. 


Chapter 5. Trench Warfare, Summer, 1917. 
i. The Epéhy Sector (20th April-3rd May). 
i, At rest in the Péronne Area. 
ii. The Hermies—Louveral Sector (15th May-4th July). 
iv. The Division trains in the Pommier Area. 


Chapter 6. The Battles of Ypres, 1917. 
i. The Division moves to Flanders. 
ii. The Divisional Artillery in the Battle of Pilckem (31st July- 
2nd August). 
iii. The Battle of Langemarck, 1917 (16th—-18th August), and 
Subsequent Fighting to the 29th August. 
iv. September in the Recques and Wormhoudt Areas. 


Chapter 7. The Battles of Ypres, 1917 (continued). 
i. The Divisional Artillery in the Battle of the Menin Road (20th— 
25th September). 
ii. The Battle of Broodseinde (4th October). 
ui. The Battle of Poelcappelle (gth October). 
iv. The Divisional Artillery in the First Battle of Passchendaele 
(12th October). 


Chapter 8. Vimy Ridge and Italy. 
i, The Division moves to Artios 
ii. The Méricourt-Avion Sector (18th October—18th November). 
1. The Division entrains for Italy. 


SUGGESTED APPENDICES FOR A DIVISIONAL HISTORY. 


I. Initial Order of Battle and Subsequent Changes. 
II. Commanders and Staff. 
III. ee Officers. 
IV. ial Orders of the Day. 
V. Honours and Awards. 
VI. Battle Honours of the Division. 
VII. Operation Orders. 
VIII. Casualties. 
IX. R.A. Statistics. 
X. R.E. Statistics. 
XI. R.A.S.C. Statistics. 
XII. Positions occupied by, and Dates of Moves of, Divisional Head- 


quarters. 
XIN. Table showing Number of Days Spent in Line, in Battle and in 
Rest, 


AN INFANTRY BRIGADE OF THE TERRITORIAL 
ARMY AT TRAINING 


AN IMPRESSION 
By CapTaIn R. M. RopwELL, The Royal Ulster Rifles 


I was privileged to act as brigade-major of a Territorial infantry 
brigade, at their annual training last year. 

I had had no previous experience with Territorial troops. 

The site of the camp was admirable—a small south coast seaside 
resort. ‘The question of the site for the annual camp is one of the 
utmost importance. It must be attractive, and it should of course 
be near suitable ground for training purposes. 

The collective training of the Territorial infantry lasts for a period 
of two weeks during the year. To effect the most useful work in 
the time available is a problem requiring much thought. The solu- 
tion is not easy. The following matters require consideration— 
battalion, company and platoon training, machine-gun platoons, 
signalling sections, transport and stretcher bearers. They cause 
conflicting demands. In order that battalion commanders may make 
such arrangements as may be possible to adjust these demands, it 
is essential that the programme of training required by the brigade 
commander should be issued before the assembly in camp. 

It is necessary to concentrate on essentials, #.e. the training of 
the section and platoon, and of their respective commanders.* 

I consider that it is doubtful whether, having in view the short 
time available, any useful lessons can be learnt from brigade training, 
or even battalion training. Any time so utilized would be better 
spent on the section and platoon. 

Owing to shortage of numbers, for the purposes of training a 
reorganization within the battalion may be necessary. Until his 
battalion’s actual arrival in camp, a commanding officer cannot tell 
what his strength will be. For practical instruction, therefore, a 
reorganization of greater or lesser degree is admissible. With regard 
to the method of carrying out training, and to the organization 
adopted, elasticity is very necessary. In dealings with the Territorial 
Army, the rigid observance of customs and habits that have become 

® “On the thoroughness of platoon training a the efficiency of al] the 
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second nature in the Regular Army, will lead to friction and loss of 
efficiency. 

It is the custom to-day to associate brigades of the Regular Army 
with those of the Territorial Army, in order that the latter may obtain 
assistance in whatsoever form it may be required. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the duty of imparting 
instruction rests principally with the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Territorial Army itself, and any tendency towards the 
usurpation of these functions by outside instructors should be 
guarded against. 

With the Territorial brigade with which I served the assistance 
contributed by the Regular Army consisted of : (i) a demonstra- 
tion platoon ; (ii) two training cadres from infantry depéts ; (iti) 
officer instructors to coordinate (a) the training of machine-gun 
platoons, and (5) of signalling sections; and (iv) two non- 
commissioned officers as equitation instructors. 

The demonstration platoon was allotted daily in turn to each 
battalion commander, who, within certain limits, was entitled to 
ask for any form of demonstration he might require. 

It should be noted that the impression gained by the rank and 
file of the demonstration platoon was that their Territorial comrades 
were not much interested in their battle drill and formations, but 
that, on the other hand, their turn out, close order drill and general 
appearance excited the greatest interest. 

This leads one to consider the question whether ceremonial 
drill is not rather badly neglected in the training of to-day. 
Reference to the Regulations will show that :— 

(i) The first and quickest method of teaching discipline is close 
order drill.* 

(u) But throughout the details of training, while skill is being 
acquired, the fostering of moral, which includes the 
fighting spirit, and a high state of discipline must be borne 
in mind, so that the two qualities may grow together.f 

(i) The development of the necessary moral qualities is, 

therefore, the first object to be attained in the training 
of an army. . . . Next in importance are organization, 
discipline and training. The final essential is skilful 
and resolute leadership in every grade of command.f 

A short analysis of the above quotations shows that: after 


* See “ Infantry Training,” Vol. I. Sect. 13 (10). 
t See Ibid. Vol. I. Sect. 3 (4). 
t See ‘‘ Field Service Revistas ” (1924), Vol. II. Sect. 1 (2). 
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the development of the moral qualities, discipline and training are 
of equal importance. The quickest method of teaching discipline 
is by close order drill. Now, discipline is an essential military quality ; 
it follows, therefore, that close order drill should be included as an 
essential in the programme of training. 

It may be asked, to what extent should close order drill be 
included ? 

In my opinion this must depend on the state of each individual 
unit, but I think that, as a minimum, one hour a day for the first 
week is needed. | 

During the two weeks’ training which I attended, there was only 
one official, according to programme, ceremonial parade for each 
battalion—this took place on the occasion of the annual inspection by 
the brigade commander in accordance with paragraph 4o1 Territorial 
Army Regulations, 1924, which states that “‘ The inspection will be 
divided into three parts. 

**(@) In the field—to be held during annual training for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the unit is efficient in 
training and discipline.” 

Can the state of discipline be properly ascertained without a 
ceremonial parade ? It would be going too far to say that it cannot, 
but, on the other hand, ceremonial drill is undoubtedly an aid to 
forming a correct opinion. 

My brigade commander happened to be a believer in the value 
of ceremonial drill, and included it in his programme ; but I doubt 
whether its inclusion is a normal feature of all Territorial Army 
training. I came to the conclusion that more time should be 
devoted to this important subject. 

The demonstrations carried out by the demonstration platoons 
were much appreciated and of great value to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers who witnessed them. 

The training cadres from the Regular depéts took in hand, during 
the first week in camp, the training of junior non-commissioned 
officers and especially selected privates likely to become good 
non-commissioned officers, in their duties as such. Thus com- 
manding officers were relieved of the necessity of making special 
arrangements for this most important form of individual training, 
and during the second week these non-commissioned officers and 
selected men were able to carry out in camp and in the field the 
instruction which they had received. 

The Regular Army officer instructors should act more in a 
supervisory function, than in imparting actual instruction. Their 
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services are required, not necessarily because they may happen to 
be more up-to-date than their brother officers of the Territorial 
Army, but because the latter, owing to the demands made upon them 
by their own units, are unable to devote themselves to the brigade 
as a whole. 

So far as I was able to judge, the relations between the Territorial 
and Regular officers and men were all that could be desired. This 
I am glad to be able to record for the benefit of any reader who may 
have been unduly influenced by an article in the Army Quarterly 
for July, 1923, entitled ‘‘ Study and Reflection v. Practical Experi- 
ence,” by “ Bardell.” My own experience during the war, and since 
the war, has been very different from that of “‘ Bardell.”’ With the 
exception of the few who have not yet begun to consider these 
matters, I have found that officers of the Regular Army, thoroughly 
well appreciate the fact that, after the Royal Navy, the Territorial 
Army is the most important agency in the defence scheme of the 
United Kingdom. They are also aware of the fact that the majority 
of the Territorial Army officers of to-day have had a large and varied 
experience of war—and that being amateurs (I hate the word with 
regard to soldiering, because it undoubtedly savours of patronage) 
they bring to their work the keenness and intelligent forethought 
associated with a lover of any art or science. They are also as- 
tonished that, in view of the generally prevailing reaction from war 
at the present time, that there are patriotic men who will work all 
day at their business, and who are ready to devote their evenings and 
other spare time to learning and teaching the elements of soldiering. 

A state of astonishment leads quite naturally to admiration 
and a desire to help. 

Whether the Regular officer is sufficiently well qualified to help, 
I leave to the impartial judgment of “‘ Bardell.” 

To return to the subject of this article. 

I was impressed by the type of non-commissioned officers of the 
rank of sergeant and upwards. They seemed to be very efficient, 
to possess personality, and nearly all to have war experience. 

The men varied according to the locality from which they were 
recruited. They were universally cheerful and appeared to be 
enjoying the life. This is an important point. Territorial Army 
camps must be made enjoyable—attraction has to take the place of 
compulsion. ‘There was a most noticeable improvement as between 
the appearance of battalions when marching away at the finish of 
camp, and their appearance when marching in on arrival. 

I was much struck with the liberal scale on which the kitchens 
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belonging to officers’ messes, sergeants’ messes, and the men’s 
messes were furnished. Their appliances were superior to those 
in common use in Regular Army camps. They were private pro- 
perty of course—the equipment drawn from the Ordnance is on 
the same scale as that supplied to the Regular Army, except that, 
for some reason unknown, the soldier of the Territorial Army is 
expected to eat off one plate, whereas the Regular soldier has two. 
To expect a man to eat his meat and pudding off one and the same 
plate is a barbarous custom which should not be tolerated in these 
days of enlightenment. The food was good, well served up and well 
cooked—in this respect the Territorial soldier has nothing to learn. 

A difficult problem confronting most commanding officers is 
the manning of the transport. 

In camp the transport personnel have much more work to do than 
falls to the lot of the ordinary infantry soldier, this may account for 
the fact that work with the transport is unattractive. In addition, 
I am told that men of the type used to the management of horses 
in civil life do not often enlist in the infantry. Untrained men, 
therefore, have to be detailed as transport personnel, and it is re- 
markable how they take over and manage a strange lot of horses 
without any outstanding casualties. Fortunately, the majority of 
British officers are interested in horses, and there is always available 
in the unit, an officer who is prepared to spend his whole time in 
camp in the interests of the transport. With the assistance of two 
Regular cavalry sergeants, a short course of practical instruction 
in equitation was carried out. Many officers were only too glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity, in spite of the early hour at 
which it was necessary to indulge in this form of exercise. 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that in the interests 
of training a reorganization within the battalion may be necessary. 
In this manner a well-balanced whole, company, platoon or section, 
may be formed, making it easier to impart instruction. ‘Thus the 
company commander will get practice in handling four platoons, 
the platoon commander in handling four sections, and so on. 
There still remain, however, the command and training of the 
specialists, and it is with reference to the machine-gun platoons 
in particular, that the peace time organization of the Territorial 
infantry battalions seems to require examination. 

There is a general unanimity amongst military opinion that, in 
relation to the time available, the training of the specialists is first 
in order of importance. The reasons are obvious. Owing to the 
qualities required, machine gunners must be selected from all the 
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matériel available within the unit. It follows that, in so far as the 
unit home area is concerned, machine gunners are usually dispersed 
over it. In consequence, they can seldom be collected together for 
combined training, except at annual camp, a period too short in 
which to achieve anything approaching efficiency. It is desirable, 
therefore, that combined training should be carried out during the 
non-camping season. It follows that machine gunners must be 
located so that they can be collected together without having to 
surmount great difficulties of time, distance and expense. In other 
words, they must be found entirely from the most populous part of 
the unit area. In the national budget of to-day, there is, of course, 
no question of increase of expenditure for additional drill halls, 
headquarter offices, or instructional staff. Any scheme, therefore, 
for the collection of a platoon of machine gunners from a restricted 
locality within a unit area, must necessarily displace something 
already existing. 

I suggest that the peace organization of a battalion of infantry in 
the Territorial Army might be reduced to three companies; a 
machine-gun platoon being recruited in place of the fourth company. 
There should be little difficulty in resuscitating the fourth company 
on mobilization, especially if its identity were retained in peace time. 

Such a measure would not exert a harmful influence in training, 
because, as I have already pointed out, there is insufficient time at 
annual camp in which to practise an effective brigade or battalion 
training. 

It should thus be possible for all Territorial infantry battalions 
to maintain a well-trained machine-gun platoon at practically full 
strength. The alternative to this scheme would seem to be the for- 
mation of machine-gun battalions within the present divisional areas. 
This would be a sounder proposition, perhaps, if the requisite men, 
money and matériel were available. 

The services of a senior Regular p.s.c. officer, attached to brigade 
headquarters, could be usefully employed, throughout the period 
of annual camp, in giving instruction in schemes without troops to 
the officers and senior non-commissioned officers who are set free 
in many battalions by the reorganization which has to take place. 

In conclusion, my feeling was that, if all arms and services of the 
Territorial Army were up to the same standard of training and 
self-confidence shown by the brigade with which I had the pleasure 
of serving, it would not take many weeks of training in an emergency 
to bring them up to the standard required for them to be able to 
take their place in the first line of land defence of the Empire. We 
have much for which to thank Lord Haldane. 


THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO INDIAN 
FRONTIER WARFARE 


By Captain M. C. T. Gompertz, Indian Army 


“* The conduct of small wars is in certain respects an art by itself, diverging 
widely from what is adapted to the conditions of regular warfare, but not so widely 
that there are not in all its branches points which permit comparisons to be 
established.’’—Callwell’s ‘‘ Small Wars,”’ p. 23 


UP to 1914, the mobility of armies depended on foot-power—the 
feet of men and horses—and the military mechanical means of 
progression were limited to a handful of lorries and aeroplanes. 
The twentieth century was ushered in on the flood tide of a 
tremendous age of machinery, but only one means had been much 
used in war—the railway, as exemplified by the single line of 
Manchurian rail in 1904. The Balkan wars had been rather a test 
of the respective weapons and schools of thought of German (with 
the Turk) and of French (with the Balkan natives) instructors 
than of the possibilities of mechanical war. 

The Great War at once became a vast laboratory for the testing 
of science as applied to war. It has thrown up a mass of data, 
much of which has been badly digested as yet, and all of which 
requires cautious handling. In its application to the north-west 
frontier of India, particular caution is needed to resist the tendency 
to go “leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills.” 
Our enemy lives on the earth, not in the air, and his mode of life 
offers few objectives; he lives in difficult country for warfare, 
and though the machine, in its multiple forms, may give us the 
power of swift motion and heavy fire effect, yet it 1s man who 
must finally bring him to book. 

Above all, we must avoid any sort of fixity of thought—past, 
present or future. The aftermath of every great war has invariably 
led to distortion of perspective. Thus, after the South African 
War, we were apt to put our faith in rifle fire at long ranges, and to 
minimize the value of shock tactics. The recent experiences of a 
war tend to blot out those of the wars which preceded it, but, whilst 
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using the new material to the full, we must not neglect the pertinent 
lessons of earlier wars. And, at the same time, we must remember 
that, though war on the grand scale ended in 1918, day by day 
science marches on. 

In considering the uses of science on the frontier, we must 
examine the question from three sides: (i) the problem in its 
practical form; (ii) the present partial solution; and (iii) the 
possibilities of developing that solution. With regard to (i) we 
must remember that before painting a picture, it is necessary to know 
the limitations of one’s canvas. It is especially necessary in con- 
sidering any question that deals with India and the frontier. 
Although many of the limiting factors are patent to all, yet they 
must be stated to form as it were a foot-rule, a unit of measure, 
by which the solution can continuously be checked. In accepting or 
rejecting any of the theories propounded, it is for the reader to apply 
this check. 

(i) The problem in its practical form.—In the present condition 
of India, political and financial considerations make it essential that 
this article should be confined to suggesting only that which is 
financially possible, and sometimes, better still, that which is 
financially cheaper. 

The second aspect is purely military, being the peculiar nature 
of the country and the character of the people that have to be dealt 
with on the frontier. This aspect of the problem scarcely needs 
amplification in a military article, but it may be briefly summarized 
as follows: (1) bare mountainous and desert country ; (2) extremes 
of climate ; (3) lack of communications ; (4) absence of a regular 
enemy ; (5) fleetness of foot of the enemy ; (6) lack of water and 
local subsistence ; (7) distance from any base of supply; and 
(8) intricate political relations. 

These are our military limiting factors. Frontier wars have 
been likened to attacks of intermittent fever ; they give little notice 
of their advent, prostrate a district rapidly and are frequently 
highly contagious. The virulence of these outbreaks is apt to be 
followed by a long period of festering, unless our aim is to make 
operations short, sharp and decisive. Now speed and decision 
necessitate the use of science and the mechanics of movement, and 
their protracted use increases the incidence of cost enormously, 
whilst at the same time acclimatizing the enemy to their use and so 
reducing their moral force. 


® See ‘‘ Problems of Mechanical Warfare,” by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, Army 
Quarterly, January, 1922. 
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Coupled with their use, it must be clearly and unequivocally 
stated that on the frontier mechanical means can only be considered 
as a main substitute for man-power on the lines of communication 
where they may replace a high percentage of men and nearly all 
animals. But, in the ultimate issue of battle, man-power and moral 
must be the deciding factors. One of the most convincing lessons 
of 1918 * was that mechanical weapons provided no real substitute 
for insufficient or badly trained fighting soldiers. And in training is 
included the supreme arbiter of battles—moral, which, whatever 
the advances of mechanics, will remain the acid test of frontier 
warfare. As an instance, compare the heavy losses in Waziristan in 
1919-1920, with the light losses of earlier campaigns. While not 
forgetting that the enemy was much better armed than of old, the 
fact remains that in 1919-1920 we had machine guns, aeroplanes, 
motor-cars and—young partially trained troops and heavy losses. 
This, therefore, must be a corollary to the extended use of the latest 
inventions, viz.: (a) that they cannot replace fighting troops or 
moral; (5) that they cannot be employed economically, unless 
their employment is quick and decisive. 

The lack of communications and distance from the base bring 
the problem down very largely to a question of supply and transport. 
This problem of the L. of C. needs as much careful study as the 
tactical use of fighting troops, for frontier wars may be said to be 
primarily wars of communications. 

The main tactical consideration is the absence of a regular 
enemy, which, combined with the lack of lateral communications, 
previously militated against sharp action against an enemy 
who was nothing loth to prolong the encounter. It is still a diff- 
culty, but science has gone far towards mitigating the structural 
obstacles. 

Finally, the enemy must be defined. Primarily our opponents 
on the frontier will be the local tribes; later, they may be the 
Afghans ; ultimately they might be the Russians. In this article 
the ultimate enemy will not be lost sight of, though, in the interests 
of space, the primary enemy will be mentioned most frequently.t 


* Cf. the break-through Gough’s Army due to the line being thinly held in 
March, and the German panic through loss of moral in August, 1918. It should 
be noted that mechanical mobility after tactical defeat is not only much reduced, 
but becomes an actual menace, owing to the congestion that occurs. This lesson 
has especial force on the frontier, where we often depend on a single road as our 
artery of supply. 

_ Tt History is in complete accord with this order, for, in the past, we have had 
ae wars against tribes, three against Afghans, and no war against the 
ssians. 
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For our methods to be safe, they must cover all three. For every 
invention that science supplies, science supplies the antidote. 
That antidote will not be known to the tribesman: it may be 
imperfectly known to the Afghans: it might be fully known to the 
Bolsheviks. The scientific means we use may therefore vary 
according to the type of each particular campaign. 

These, then, very briefly, are the dimensions of the canvas 
on which the picture has to be placed. In filling in the details, 
they must be ceaselessly compared with the frame, and, for this 
purpose, comparative figures are given so far as possible. 

(ii) The present partial solution.—Tactical policy with regard to 
the frontier has undergone a complete break with the past. Although 
earlier campaigns were undertaken (witness the first Afghan War 
of 1839), it may be said that our first assumption of responsibility 
for the frontier was after the Second Sikh War of 1849. Before 
that date, we had left the frontier and its cares to Ranjit Singh and 
his Sikhs, but the legacy of our victory at Gujarat has cost us no less 
than thirty expeditions. Most of these have followed general 
lines—an unprovoked act of aggression by one or other of the tribes, 
and a punitive expedition as its natural consequence. The British 
force usually took its objectives with comparative ease, suffered 
severely on its withdrawal, hit back, and finally a tribal jrrgah came 
in to make terms. The effect of these operations was to add to our 
geographical knowledge, to fill in small sections of the blank places 
in our maps, but, beyond this, they afforded little help to future 
expeditions. 

All this has changed. The commercial advance of the 
mechanically propelled vehicles has led thought back to the roads, 
while the Great War—the forcing house of invention—has added 
very widely to the science of road-making, besides giving data 
as to the wear and tear of heavy military traffic, and of the best 
wearing surfaces. The lessons were applied in the Waziristan 
campaign, by building permanent roads, which, once and for all, 
make each campaign a definite rung on the ladder for future 
campaigns to mount. The latter stages of Waziristan, culminating 
in the Razmuk operations, may be said to have centred on road 
construction. The wisdom of linking up one road with another 
is of paramount importance, as this not only doubles the number 
of available routes in an emergency, but its effect is rather the 
square of the use which may eventually be made out of the 
road, at the cost of supplying the connecting links. We must 
emphasize, therefore, the importance of these connecting. roads, 
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even though their cost is 30 per cent. above the figures given 
below.* 

Now, let us stop and consider whether so much road-making 
is necessary ? Our answer must be in the negative, for, though 
we must have routes, we need not actually have roads. Roads are 
vitally necessary in mountainous country, where other routes 
are impracticable ; on routes, for instance, of primary importance 
such as the Khyber, and in country where the route passes through 
defiles. In such districts, we need not only roads but first-class 
roads. In deciding against the construction of roads in other parts 
of the area, we are not forgetting the civilizing influence which the 
existence of roads has on the local tribes; but we are concerned 
primarily with the best means of assisting military operations, not 
of promoting the peaceful penetration of the country. 

Before 1914 frontier roads were so weak at culverts and bridges 
that the use of the lightest motor convoy was beyond the strength 
of the viaducts. The consequence was that mechanical transport 
could only be used within the confines of India, and thereafter a 
long line of pack transport added very greatly to the cost and slowness 
of the initial carriage. To put it shortly, we were limiting ourselves 
to the same method of locomotion as that used by Alexander the 
Great, simply by a lack of foresight in bridge construction. We 
lived and had our being in the Mechanical Age, but we moved as if 
in the Stone Age. The gospel of future construction must be to 
provide a wide margin of safety, even at the expense of rejecting the 
most economical estimate; to provide bridges well capable of 
bearing a continuous traffic of 14-ton lorries and to resist the force 
of spates, of which we now have ample data; and to provide a 
network of communications giving mutual support. 

Next in importance to the road, is the motor wheel for which it is 
primarily constructed. It is the foundation of the forward policy, 


Frontier roads. 
° Type. Dimensions. 


Cost per mile. Bridging. 


1st-class road . | 16 ft. metal 9 in. deep | 2 lakhs Full bridging. 
2nd-class road. | 12 ft. metal 6 in. deep | 1°3 lakhs Full, except when other 
routes available. 
grd-class road | g ft. metal 4} in. deep | 1°r lakhs Uses natural routes as 
much as possible. 
a ainsi Se Ee we eee 
¢ In 1921 the Jandola bridge collapsed the day before it was to be opened 


for use, two masonry piers being washed awa S 
y. See an article by Colonel Orr j in 
the Army Quarterl , January, 1923. , : 
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because if that policy is to be successful and economical, it is vital 
that the increase of distance should be balanced by bringing the base 
nearer the troops, and by reducing the cost of transportation. Now, 
to bring the base nearer the troops is a question of time, and not 
of divorcing centres of supply from their proper functions. The 
exigencies of finance rule out an extended use of light railways, but, 
at the same time, finance is a powerful ally of the motor vehicle. 
The object to be aimed at in the use of the motor traffic must be to 
make it fast and reliable, and to protect it by mechanically propelled 
vehicles. This latter object can be achieved by means of armoured 
cars, and by protecting the vital parts of the motor lorries with a light 
form of 3-ply steel. The mule must of necessity follow the shock 
troops across the hills and through the tangis, and an ample reserve 
of mules for that purpose only, and not for L. of C. work, must 
be maintained. Now, obviously, if speed, reliability and protection 
can be obtained by means of motor transport, the main difficulties 
entailed by the employment of animal transport on the L. of C., with 
the inevitable dumps of reserves, have been disposed of. 

A reduction in transportation charges must follow the elimination 
of animal transport on the L. of C.; whilst, at the same time, 
the dumps which are now required for the maintenance of a 
force in the field will be greatly reduced. It must be borne in 
mind that 1,000 animals eat 10 tons daily as against 14 tons required 
for 1,000 Indian troops. The weight of this grain and fodder, 
coupled with the low carrying power of the camel (54 to the ton) 
and the mule (14 to the ton), and their small radius of action, 
have made frontier campaigns largely a matter of supplying camels 
to feed camels. Now, by using no camels on the road, the reduction 
in the weight to be carried is of great importance, for it really 
means the elimination of dumps. 

This can, perhaps, best be shown by a practical illustration. 
Suppose it were necessary to maintain 1,400 camels at a distance of 
50 miles from railhead. If this were done solely by means of a camel 
line, at least 2,600 camels would be required, as against 56 lorries of 
1$-ton capacity, if a motor line were used. The camels would require 
a lift of 468 tons of supplies as against 84 tons for the lorries or a 
reduction of five-sixths of supplies required.* 


e _ Price. Frontier life. Daily run. | Annual cost. | Full load. 
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400 lbs. 
30 cwt. 


Camel 270Rs. 9 months 12 miles 400Rs. 
Motor 7000Rs. 6 years 60 miles | 4350Rs. 
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Taking all the factors into consideration, it is probably safe to say 
that the camel works out roughly at nine times the expense of the 
motor vehicle. In a recent frontier campaign, losses in camels 
amounted in one year to 5,004 on an average strength of from 3,000 
to 4,500, or, in other words, the camel on the frontier has about a 
nine months’ lease of life. But even this estimate is only half the 
actual truth, for, on an average, there were 4o per cent. of sick camels 
throughout the campaign. 

The writer would suggest a simple catechism for the camel. Is 
it cheap ? No, its cost is nine times that of a motor lorry. Does it 
affect supply dumps? Yes, because its use accounts for five times 
the weight of the food stuffs needed. Is it reliable? No, by reason 
of its 13 to 65 per cent. sick rate. Does it use road space? Yes, it 
congests roads so much that separate routes have usually to be used. 
Does its radius of action affect the L. of C.? Yes, owing to the 
formation of sub-posts and the necessity for extra man-handling. 
Does it prevent secrecy? Yes, any long, slow-moving column must 
do so. On every ground, therefore, the camel on the L. of C. is a 
costly way of securing inefficiency. 

The use of the passenger, as apart from the goods motor-car, 
for conveying troops is capable of development. The Rolls Royce 
A. C. has exceeded the most sanguine hopes in its powers of cross- 
country patrol, and can be used for police work at the foot of the hills. 
But, in any extensive operations, troops when conveyed in motor 
lorries can immediately assemble as a strong, fresh advanced force, 
and so be utilized to the best advantage from the beginning of an 
action. Armoured cars (weight 7 to 8 tons) could be used to form 
a defence to such troops, in much the same way as our ocean 
cruisers are employed with troopships. 

In keeping open the L. of C., there is a dual problem. The 
piquetting of the heights must, as always, be done by men, whatever 
form of road transport is used. For road patrols, however, armoured 
cars and Ford cars (with a small section of Lewis gunners) have 
already shown the way to a heavy reduction in man-power on the 
L. of C. 

The main objection to the use of the motor wheel is the wear and 
tear on the roads. The solution lies in the use of lighter lorries, 
taking the 14-ton lorry as the standard vehicle. The use of the heavy 
3-ton lorry is uneconomic for the main reason that, as the full load 
can seldom be carried, the extra weight and solidity of construction 
are wasted. ‘The full load pre-supposes weight rather than bulk, 
whereas the supplies to be carried are bulky rather than weighty. 
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Bhoosa and grain, fresh vegetables in crates, and other essential but 
light and bulky foods, which do not grow in barren, sterile districts 
in sufficient quantities, all take up more space than their weight 
justifies. The use of the 14-ton lorry gives a great reduction in 
pressure on the road. Using 120 mm. tyres, the front wheel pressure 
is 93 lbs. with single tyres, the rear wheel pressure is 84 lbs. with 
double tyres, in each case, per square inch, whilst the use of a super- 
cushion or giant pneumatic tyre is a saving for the machine as well 
as the road. 

It must not be forgotten that the ultimate enemy on the frontiers 
of India may be Russia. Out of the anarchy of the French Revolu- 
tion rose Napoleon, and it would be rash to prophesy that Red Russia 
can produce no great military leader. The Angora-Afghan Treaty, 
signed at Moscow, is but a straw to show which way the wind in 
the future may blow. It behoves us, therefore, to place efficiency 
first, and to make motor-power the chief article in our faith. The 
lorry road, then, becomes the main item in our defensive insurance 
policy. 

The mileage of railway line laid by us annually in France between 
1914 and 1916 shows that the use of light railways depends on pro- 
tracted operations (as in Waziristan) or on main routes (as in the 
Khyber), for which a reserve must be kept. Their value on sub- 
sidiary routes for minor operations is not commensurate with their 
initial cost. 

The aeroplane at the present time has two main uses—observation 
and bombing. It has become the eyes of the Army, and not only 
does it see what goes on “ on the other side of the hill,” but it passes 
its sight on to the other, previously blind, arms of the Service in the 
shape of photographs. 

But, as a punitive weapon, its use in civilized war is far greater 
than it can ever be on the frontier. Its effect on a definite objective 
can well be paralyzing,® but air enthusiasts have failed to see that its 
continual use against a nomadic foe, with few accretions of wealth, 
can at best have but a transitory effect. Waziristan in 1921-1922 
showed that good objectives were few and far between, and, some- 
times even when it was felt that they were ready to hand, the actual 
results were disappointing. We have learnt that the aeroplane 
with its powers of secrecy and surprise can occasionally have great 
moral and material effect : that against a regular foe, it can assuredly 
deny the use of the road by intensive bombing : but that it cannot 


* Eg. in Palestine, September, 1918, after the battles of Megiddo, when the 
Turks, using a single road for retreat, were mercilessly bombed in a gorge in the 
ills north-east of Sichem. 
9 
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yet replace ground troops ; that its habitual use on poor objectives 
has little effect and is extravagant.* 

The tactical use of aircraft on the frontier, therefore, needs much 
thought, the present policy being to adapt European machines and 
methods to Indian use. It is suggested that the machine for employ- 
ment in the East must be developed on different lines, as weight- 
carrying (for bombers), ability to cooperate with ground troops, and 
quickness of take-off are the essentials rather than high-flying speed 
and anti-aircraft devices. Above all, aeroplanes must be up to 
date in type, or they become an expensive futility. 

These considerations lead to the writer’s main conclusion, 
namely, that aircraft in India must be used chiefly in cooperation with 
other arms. The tactics of ground troops on the frontier are 
radically different from those of European warfare, and, consequently, 
aerial tactics must be greatly modified to conform with them. 
Aeroplanes must be employed as contact patrols between various 
columns and between front and rear troops, for supporting distant 
piquets, for assisting withdrawals, for engaging fleeting targets— 
in short, for continual liaison duties, coupled with assistance to 
isolated bodies of troops. They must be used to save human legs 
and human bodies. / 

(iii) The possibilities of developing that solution—The &cientific 
use of the imagination is a vital mental quality, imposed by modern 
conditions on the soldier. While the principles underlying strategy 
and tactics remain substantially the same, science from 1914 to 
1918 continually supplied new and novel inventions of war. Now, 
however, that science has turned from war to peace inventions, the 
task of the soldier is infinitely harder, for he has not the actual test 
of war by which to gauge the value of commercial inventions. The 
aim must now be adaptability, to keep thought fluid not static, and, 
above all, not to limit the outlook to 1918. 

To begin with, the writer would like to touch ona subject which 
is now so largely in the public eye—broadcasting. Wireless, unlike 
the cable line, does not need to be laid, nor is it liable to be cut. 
Wireless telephony was only in experimental use at the end of the 
late war, but it has become of surpassing importance as a means 
of intercommunication in broken country. Its advantage over the 
telegraph is roughly that of the spoken over the written word. 


® Machines on Cost over 
Cost. Frontier life. Weight of bombs. Average losses. ground. all per flight. 
£2300 850 hours 44 cwt. 2 per cent. 2 130 


N.B.—Cost per flight includes bombs, machines on ground, maintenance of 
personnel, repairs, etc. 


ae 
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Wireless telephony thus gives the personal touch which clears the 
mists of misunderstanding. Clear instructions can be given by the 
staff to the man on the spot even on a wide front where two or three 
independent columns are operating. Wireless telephony will also 
link up aeroplanes—with each other, and with ground troops up 
to a distance of 150 miles—armoured cars and infantry and staffs. 
The lack of secrecy matters little against a foe who can neither 
interfere with nor tap the aether signals. 

The main disadvantages at the present time in the employment 
of aeroplanes on the frontier are the difficulty of their cooperation 
with ground troops, and the fact that the high-flying speed which 
must be maintained affects their hitting accuracy and also their 
power of maneeuvre. An aeroplane in action must strike at the right 
moment, or else wait until it has completed its circle for another 
favourable opportunity. A high-flying speed uses up power, thus 
limiting the time an aeroplane can remain in the air, and also adds to 
the weight of fuel to be lifted. But in small wars speed is not an 
essential to safety, since aerial casualties have been due to faults in 
the high-speed engine, rather than to the enemy’s rifle fire. 

The writer has already mentioned that withdrawals in every 
frontier campaign are harassed by the enemy. Now, the construc- 
tion of forward posts, such as Razmuk, to prevent any advance down 
the river valleys must naturally threaten the enemy from the rear. 
His movements would be still more impeded if the “‘ glider ” were 
employed to assist forward posts in checking advances across 
the hills. The glider is a cheap machine, it can keep the air 
for long periods, it does not need the exhaustive supervision of the 
high-power engine. In its beginnings, it was engineless, it took 
off from a height : in its development, it has a small engine and it 
leaves the ground. M. Maneyroll at Cherbourg has kept the air 
for 8 hours 6 minutes: on the 6th of May, 1923, M. Barbot flew 
from France to England and back, with a petrol consumption of 
under one gallon to the hour. Thus, in our search for a cooperator, 
the glider presents (for future improvement) the four main requisites 
needed for mutual air and ground support on the frontier. These 
are : (a) ability to reach and return from a near objective ; (6) ability 
to stay over the objective ; (c) low-flying speed ; and (d) cheapness. 

To use big aeroplanes for cooperation work, where distances from 
an aerial point of view are small, is much the same as using Rolls 
Royce cars where bicycles would be better employed for keeping 
pace with infantry. Moreover, the development of dihedral 
stability has already advanced to such an extent that aeroplanes have 
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been flown and have made a safe landing by the sole use of wireless 
control, and that stability will inevitably be applied to the glider. 
Gliders will then cooperate with frontal attacks by ground troops 
and will maintain positions in rear of the enemy, from which they 
will be able to harass or to observe his movements. ‘They will be 
able to remain in the air throughout a day’s operations. 

These claims must not be misunderstood. The glider will never 
replace the aeroplane, for its lack of weight prevents its carrying 
bombs, and its lack of speed puts it at the mercy of hostile aeroplanes, 
unless protected by its own high-speed aeroplanes. But it may 
certainly form another branch of our Indian air arm, just as the 
destroyer exists side by side with the battle cruiser. And, on the 
frontier, owing to the assisting air currents in the hills, it will have 
a particularly suitable theatre of operations. 

There is no more violently debated subject than the future of the 
tank. To some, the development of ironclads is the creed of the 
next war, and extravagant claims have been made in favour of their 
use on the frontier as a punitive weapon. ‘These claims do not 
withstand practical scrutiny. 

A tank weighs from 10 to 3otons. Now, in many parts of the 
frontier the road is the only route, so that tanks must perforce use 
them, and to carry their weight the whole of the bridging arrange- 
ments would have to be radically altered at a very heavy cost. A tank 
with all its ubiquity cannot climb a mountain ; it cannot negotiate 
a steeper slope than 50 degrees, nor can it cling to the sides of a 
narrow mountain path even of easy gradient. But, say the 
enthusiasts, “ there are the valleys.”” Now the clearing of boulder- 
strewn nullah beds would be like the labours of Sisyphus, and the 
watercourses are always subject to sudden spates which carry away 
even the strongest bridges. As lines of advance, protected by hill 
piquets, valleys may have advantages, but they are often steep-sided, 
and, to get any sort of field of fire, it is necessary to get on to higher 
ground. In many places, too, these valleys narrow down to “ tangis,” 
where only mules in single file can pass. It is hard to see any but 
theoretical advantages in the river bed. 

Thirdly, there is the great physical strain upon the tank crews, 
and even with asbestos tropical lining for the machines, the exhaustion 
of the men would be very great. And, even if a tank were able to 
engage so elusive an enemy as the hill men, it would only drive them 
on to higher inaccessible hills, whereas our sole aim is to make them 
stand and fight. 

A much stronger case can, however, be made out for the employ- 
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ment of the supply tank or motor tractor. The French crossed 
the Sahara in motor cars fitted with tracks, and negotiated sandy 
desert covered with scrub—country not unlike that on some parts 
of the frontier. The practicability of using such vehicles across 
country has been definitely proved, and their employment will add 
to the mobility of troops in action by bringing the base nearer the 
troops. Their value will lie in their use on the L. of C., and in their 
ability to work across country to the foothills, thus enabling minor 
operations to be short, sharp and decisive. 

As we are pledged not to use noxious gas and chemicals, it is 
enough to note that their use on the frontier would probably be a 
failure, owing to the diffusion and lower density of the air, the strong 
sunlight, dry atmosphere, the obstructions of physical features, and 
the vast quantity required, in a country with no developed chemical 
industry. 

One cardinal fact remains. The use of the Lewis gun may enable 
a reduction in the strength of piquets and yet increase fire effect : 
the motor vehicle and the tractor may speed up operations : wireless 
telegraphy may add the personal touch : the glider may become the 
infantry of the air to assist the infantry of the ground: yet the age- 
long principle remains that it is the soldier who will win or lose the 
frontier. 


THE SERBO-TURKISH CAMPAIGN OF 1876 
(With Map) 
By W. E. D. ALLEN 


[INTRODUCTORY NoTE.—Some apology is necessary in recalling the 
- obscure campaign in Serbia which preceded the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878. Every campaign possesses, however, a certain 
historical and geographical interest, and it is a curious fact that, in 
spite of the place which is occupied in military reference books by 
the Russo-Turkish campaigns, no coherent record apparently exists 
in English of the lesser operations of that period. The following 
account has been collected principally from the very excellent 
despatches in current numbers of the Times, from a series of reports 
from the British military attaché at Constantinople and from 
H.B.M. consuls, published in Parliamentary Papers 1875-1877, 
and from one or two volumes of reminiscences.] 


In the autumn of 1875 an insurrection broke out in the Herée- 
govina, and provoked the prolonged diplomatic crisis which 
terminated in the Russian declaration of war on Turkey in the spring 
of 1877. The principal incidents of this crisis were the Andrassy 
Note and the Berlin Memorandum, which revealed the understanding 
on Near Eastern policy of the three Emperors; the “ Bulgarian 
Massacres ”? which evoked the veteran ire of Mr. Gladstone; the 
palace revolutions which produced the ephemeral Constitution and 
Parliament of Midhat Pasha, and preceded the depotism of Abdul 
Hamid ; and finally, the abortive Conference of Constantinople, at 
which Lord Salisbury was unsuccessful in preventing the war which 
resulted eventually in the dissolution of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. 

In the summer of 1876 the Principalities of Serbia and 
Montenegro, supported by Russian diplomacy, attempted to 
intervene in the Heréegovinian insurrection. The intervention, in 
fact, represented the first actual consummation of Russian efforts 
to create a Balkan “ bloc,” and the ambitious strategy, which it 
comprehended, demonstrated that both the Russian Government 
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and its Balkan allies had underestimated the still potent military 
capacity of an Empire which was already in an advanced state of 
administrative disintegration. ‘The Serbs were disastrously defeated, 
and the Montenegrins, after a few minor successes and one victory 
in the field, were forced to withdraw within their own borders and 
to withstand a Turkish invasion of the Zeta valley. The campaign 
of the summer of 1876 was in all respects a preliminary trial of 
strength in which the Turks secured immediate advantages and 
acquired confidence, and by which the Russians discovered that 
they must prepare to encounter no mean antagonist. 

The operations between Turks and Montenegrins are of little 
military interest, since the Montenegrins and the Hercegovinian 
insurgents were scarcely more than formidable guerillas with the 
advantage of a difficult country. But the operations in Serbia 
have the interest of a regular campaign, fought in a country which 
had never before been the scene of a modern war. 

1. The Serbian Offensive, Fuly-August, 1876.—The southern 
frontier of Serbia in 1876 followed the line of the Jastreba¢ mountains, 
to the source of the Timok, whence it turned due north, along the 
line of the Stara Planina Hills. The Stara Planina and the lower 
stream of the Timok, below Saiéar, constituted the eastern frontier, 
then between Serbia and Turkey, later between Serbia and Bulgaria. 
On the south the Serbian fortress of Aleksinaé protected the wide 
valley of the Morava, while thirty miles to the south-west the Turkish © 
garrison town of Nis, below the junction of the Morava and the 
NiSava, covered the roads south by Leskova¢é and Kumanovo to 
Uskub, and east by Pirot to Sofia. 

On the east, the Serbian fortified towns of Sai¢ar and Kniasevaé 
protected the line of the Timok, while the Turkish fortress of Vidin, 
in the angle of the Danube and the Timok, covered north-western 
Bulgaria. 

War broke out between Turkey and the two Slav Principalities 
during the first week of July. The outbreak, as a result of the situa- 
tion in Bosnia, the Hercegovina and Bulgaria, had been expected for 
some months, and all parties were prepared for immediate hostilities. 

The Serbian Army was composed of six divisions, each of 
approximately 11,000 effectives. ‘The troops were mostly militiamen, 
of good quality, but of no previous military experience. Both the 
cavalry and artillery were weak, but the general effectiveness of the 
forces had been increased by a steady influx of Russian, and of a 
few German, officers. The following analysis gives the distribution 
of the Serbian forces at the outbreak of hostilities :-— 
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Frontier. Base. Commander. E flectives. 


N.E. | Saidcar LeSjanin 1 infantry division, approx. 


,000. 


valry regiment, weak. 
The “ speci Legion” of Bul- 
garian volunteers, approx. 2,000. 
S.E. | Aleksinad Cernaiev 3 full divisions. 
Volunteer formations not ascer- 
tained. Approx. total, 45,000. 
S.W. | Uésida Zach 1 weak division. 
N.W.| Sabaé Alympit 1 division, mostly volunteers. 


The plan of campaign was that the north-eastern Army under 
Legjanin should hold the line of the Timok, and cover the roads 
leading by Kladovo and Negotin to Semendria. At the same time 
Le&janin was to make a feint attack on Vidin in support of Cernaiev’s 
advance on Sofia. Zach was to attack the Turkish line of communica- 
tions through the Sanjak to Serajevo, while Alympi¢ was to reduce 
the Turkish Drin forts of Bjelina and Zvornik. 

The main attack under Cernsiev * * was to be directed against the 
Turkish base at Sofia, while a weak force was left to hold Aleksinaé, 
and to mask the Turkish garrison at Nid, which Cernaiev in his 
advance would be leaving on his right flank. The plan was daring, 
for a successful occupation of Sofia would enable the Serbs to isolate 
the Turkish forces in Bosnia, and to divide and combat in detail 
both the forces stationed in Macedonia and north-western Bulgaria, 
and reinforcements coming from Adrianople and Salonika. 

It is difficult to ascertain the numbers of the Turkish troops 
concentrated along the Serbian frontiers at the beginning of July, 
but the following analysis gives the approximate distribution :— 


Frontier. Base. Commander. E flectives. 
Sofia Abdul Kerim| 50,000—with numbers of Cir- 
(Nejeb and a cassians and Bashi-Bazuks. 


German, Bliim 


ae Vidin Osman Nuri | REO oc 23,000—mostly infantry. 
held = 


command) 
S.W. NiS Mehemet 8,000 approx. 
S.W. Sanjak posts Dervish and! 12,000—mostly Arab and Egyptian 
Mehemet Ali contingents. 
Bjelina and —_ Small garrisons. 
Zvornik 


® General Michael Cernaiev, of Central Asian fame, had come to Belgrad as 
the correspondent of the Russki Mir, and had immediately been appointed to the 
supreme command of the Serbian Army. 
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The operations on the Serbian western and south-western fronts 
may be dismissed as unimportant. Colonel Nanko Alympit¢ was 
repulsed in an attack on Bjelina, and settled down to the ineffectual 
investment of that place. On the 6th of July, Zach with a portion 
of the Usiéa Division was forced to retire after an action with 
Mehemet Ali Pasha * near the hamlet and pass of Javor, covering the 
important post of Sjeni¢éa. The rest of the Usiéa Division, under 
Colonel Colak Anti¢, was no more successful in an action with Dervish 
Pasha, who was covering Novi Bazar. The USsica Division was later 
sent to reinforce the Army of the Morava, while Dervish withdrew 
the bulk of his troops to the southern frontier of Montenegro. 

LeSjanin had been even less fortunate in his feint on Vidin. 
On the 2nd of July he crossed the frontier with the whole garrison 
of Sai¢ar. Osman f next day marched out of Vidin in two columns 
and surprised the invaders at a point between Kior and Varak. 
LeSjanin’s untrained militiamen broke before a bayonet charge of 
Roumelian redifs, and the whole Serbian Army fled in a mob towards 
the Timok. The ‘‘ Sacred Legion ”’ was cut to pieces, the losses of 
Lesjanin being estimated at over 2,600 killed. LeSjanin rallied his 
troops to oppose Osman’s passage of the Timok, and, on the 4th, 
repulsed several bayonet attacks. On the following day, however, 
the Turks forded the river lower down, and took the Serbian line 
in flank. LeSjanin fell back to Sai¢ar with a further loss of seven 
guns and 1,800 men. 

Meanwhile, Cernaiev had begun the great advance on Sofia. 
On the 3rd of July a Serbian detachment occupied the hamlet of 
Topaniéa, to the north of Nis. The next day the main forces 
advanced down the valley of the Nisava;[ the Serbian right wing 
drove a Turkish contingent out of Ak Palanka, on the left bank of the 
NiSava, covering a junction of roads between Kniazevaé, Pivot and 
Leskovac ; while the left wing, advancing through the country 
north of the Nigava, took the block-house of Pandivolo, and occupied 
the important height of Babina Glava, north-west of Pivot. Here, 
however, Cernaiev came into contact with strong Turkish forces, 
and there followed during the next three weeks a series of hotly- 
contested engagements. A column from Sofia under Hafiz and 
Ahmed Ayub Pashas, drove the Serbs from Ak Palanka back on to 
the Gramada Pass. At the same time, Suleiman Pasha,§ marching 


* A German renegade, later represented the Turks at the Berlin Conference. 
¢ Later the defender of Plevna. 

_ ¥, The valley of the NiSava, it should be remarked, is one of the loveliest 
districts in the Balkans, comparable even to the country between Banjaluka and 
Jaice in Bosnia. 

§ Later commanded at Shipka and in the Rhodopé. 
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from Pirot on Iszvor, turned their position at Babina Glava, and 
forced them back to Pandivolo. Here he again attacked, and 
compelled them to retreat after a severe engagement. Hafiz, 
following the Serbian right wing from Ak Palanka, brought them to 
action again in the Gramada Pass. Cernaiev then retired on the 
village of Derbend, which he did not attempt to defend, since his 
left was already threatened by Suleiman coming from Babina Glava. 

On the 31st of July the columns of Suleiman and Hafiz united 
at Ponor, within a few hours’ march of the important Serbian frontier 
town of Kniasevac, covering the upper valley of the Timok. At 
this juncture Cernaiev appears to have considered that the Turkish 
advance on Kniasevaé from the south was only a feint to retain the 
Serbian forces, while Osman made the real attack on Saicar. 
Accordingly he hastened north to superintend the defence of this 
town, leaving Colonel Horvatovi¢ at Kniaseva¢ with only six battalions 
to oppose the combined armies of Suleiman and Hafiz. 

On the 4th-5th of May overwhelming Turkish forces were hurled 
against the heights of Tresibaba, which cover the approach to 
Kniasevaé. Horvatovié sent in vain for help, and on the second day 
withdrew the remnants of his small force from the town. 

The Timok line was turned, and Saicar was in deadly peril, for 
it was threatened on the east by the Army of Osman, and on the 
south by those of Suleiman and Hafiz. Cernaiev would not risk 
another battle, but withdrew into the mountains west of the Timok, 
by the roads leading to Paratin and the Morava valley. On the 
7th of August Osman entered Sai¢ar, and a few days later Mushir 
Abdul Kerim Pasha, the elderly and dilatory generalissimo, arrived in 
Nis from Constantinople, to assume command of further operations. 

2. The Morava Battles, 18th of August-——Four different plans of 
campaign were open to Abdul Kerim Pasha after the conquest of 
the Timok valley: (1) with Vidin and Saiéar as bases, to move 
via north-eastern Serbia and the Danube, on Semendria and 
Belgrad ; (2) to advance through the difficult mountain country, 
west of the Timok, up the valley of the Cerna Rjeka, on Cuprija 
and Paracin ; (3) to move from Kniasevaé, via the Banja Pass, thus 
threatening Aleksinaé from the rear; (4) with Nig as a convenient 
base, to storm Aleksina¢, and then to proceed straight up the Morava 
valley on Semendria. 

Commissariat difficulties forbade the adoption of (1)—although 
from more than one point of view this plan promised more brilliant 
results than either of the three alternatives—for by an agreement with 
Rumania the Porte had stipulated not to carry the war into Serbo- 
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Rumanian waters, upon condition that the Turkish island of Ada 
Kaleh below OrSova should be declared neutral. 

To carry out either (2) or (3) would involve the costly forcing of 
Cernaiev’s difficult mountain positions between the Timok and the 
Morava, where the Serbian aptitude for guerilla warfare could be 
exercised to its fullest extent, and where, owing to the absence of 
roads, and the distance from their bases, the Turkish preponderance 
in artillery would avail them little. 

Abdul Kerim, therefore, of necessity was forced to adopt the 
fourth plan, whereby Ni8 afforded a convenient base for operations 
against Aleksinaé, and the easier country of the Morava valley would 
facilitate the transport of artillery in a subsequent advance on 
Semendria and Belgrad. 

Accordingly, during the second and third weeks of August, 
Abdul Kerim transferred the major part of his forces from the 
valley of the Timok to Nis, leaving Osman with a weak contingent 
to hold Sai¢éar, and evacuating Kniasevat, the ruins of which 
Horvatovic immediately reoccupied, much to the joy of the mercurial 
inhabitants of Belgrad. 

By the 18th of August 40,000 regulars and a horde of Cir- 
cassians and Bashi-Bazuks were concentrated at Nig, ready for an 
advance up the Morava. To oppose them Cernaiev had, at Aleksinaé, 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men, while at Kruéevaé was Colak 
Antié with possibly 5,000 men from Zach’s Usiéa Division, and in 
the neighbourhood of Banja and Kniasevaé was a weak division under 
Horvatovic¢. The Serbs were, however, receiving steady though 
unofficial support from Russia. Every day arms, provisions, and 
trained men were drifting into the country via Hungary and Rumania. 
On the 25th of August, H.B.M. Consul-General at Belgrad wrote 
that 200 Russian and nearly 100 German officers, and several 
thousand non-commissioned officers and Cossack reservists of the 
Russian Army had obtained Commissions or enlisted in Serbian 
regiments. And he went on to say: “ They have everything in 
their hands and the native officers are now a comparatively 
insignificant minority. . . .” 

The Turkish offensive opened with a movement by Mehemet 
Pasha, the Governor of Ni8, against Krucevaé on the left bank of 
the Morava, an operation apparently of no real significance, but 
merely intended to draw Cernaiev’s attention, for the real attack 
did not begin until the 18th of August, when Abdul Kerim’s advanced 
guard drove the Serbian outposts out of the frontier village of 
Supovaé, on the left bank of the Morava, twelve miles south of 
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Aleksinaé. On the following day Ali Sahib Pasha moved forward 
on Tesiéa, where he came in contact with the main enemy forces 
of two divisions. A battle raged all day, and towards evening the 
Serbians received reinforcements and completely repulsed the Turks. 
Meanwhile, the division of Ahmed Ayub, marching by the Gramada 
Pass and Bellovo, had actually penetrated as far as Jezero, consider- 
ably to the north-east of Aleksinat, when it was attacked and driven 
back to Katun by the left wing of Cernaiev and by the division of 
Horvatovi¢, coming up from the direction of Banja. 

At this juncture the Porte became alarmed by diplomatic indica- 
tions of coming intervention on the part of Russia, and it was 
considered desirable to hold Aleksina¢é and the Morava valley in 
order to be able to obtain more favourable terms in the event of an 
armistice being imposed by the concerted action of the Powers. 
Abdul Kerim, therefore, was ordered to take Aleksinaé and at any 
cost. Accordingly, he transferred Ahmed Ayub’s command from 
the right bank of the Morava to the left, united it with that of Ali 
Sahib, and on the 1st of September initiated a general attack on the 
Serbian positions. The Serbian lines extended from Pretilovié in 
the north, through Sitkovaé, Mersil and Belja, whence it curved 
south-east to Tegicda. The Turkish right flank was opposed to the 
Serbian left at Tesiéa, thence their lines extended north-west 
through Drenovat to Stublines. 

The battle from the first developed into a direct frontal attack, 
and the result depended on a preponderance of artillery and infantry. 
During the morning Abdul Kerim’s superior artillery bombarded 
the Serbian entrenchments. By noon the villages behind the 
Serbian lines were in flames, and their infantry under a heavy fire 
could be seen retiring precipitately through the smoke. The Turkish 
infantry thereupon charged with the bayonet and drove the fugitives, 
a panic-stricken mob, into the streets and gardens of Aleksinaé. 
By 4 o'clock in the afternoon Abdul Kerim had his left well up to 
Gredetin, north of Sitkovaé, and his right into Belja, and Cernaiev 
was evacuating the left bank of the Morava by the wooden bridge 
over the river. 

The Turkish victory was so complete that General Kemball, 
H.B.M. Military Attaché, asserts that if Abdul Kerim had pressed 
over the river during the night, he might have occupied the fortress 
without firing another shot. By dawn, however, Horvatovic’s 
fresh division had arrived and the opportunity was lost. On the 
3rd of September the Turks began working up the left bank in the 
direction of Djunis. 
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3. The Battles of Djunts, October, 1876.—On the 24th of 
September a ten days’ armistice was concluded between the belli- 
gerents, at the request of Prince Milan, who after the battles at 
Aleksina¢ had appealed for the intervention of the Guaranteeing 
Powers. 

Negotiations between the Powers and the belligerents had been 
proceeding during the whole of September, and a rupture occurred 
only two days after the conclusion of the armistice. The Serbs 
were still receiving continual diplomatic and material support from 
Russia, and the war-party in the Principality regained its ascendancy. 
Prince Milan, who was constitutionally a subject of the Sultan, and 
governed his Principality as an autonomous part of the Ottoman 
Empire, was proclaimed King at the Army headquarters in the village 
of Deligrad, and the reorganized Serbian Army prepared to assume 
the offensive. 

On the 28th of September the Serbians recommenced hostilities 
on the Morava by a general attack along the Turkish lines from Djunis 
to Aleksina¢é. Colonel Horvatovit, the gallant commandant of 
Kniasevac, was now in supreme command ; his right wing, under 
Colak Anti¢é, being opposed to the Turkish left rear under Adyl 
Pasha, while his left, covering Aleksinat, engaged the brigade of 
Hafiz Pasha. 

After twelve hours’ hard fighting the attack was repulsed all along 
the front, and on the following day, the 29th, the Turks assumed the 
offensive and gained some ground. The advance, however, was 
interrupted by the orders of Abdul Kerim, who was unwilling to 
attack without definite instructions from Constantinople. For 
three weeks after this engagement the Ottoman troops remained 
strictly on the defensive. But the reluctance of the Serbian Govern- 
ment to assent to a prolonged armistice, while the enemy’s Armies 
were making so little progress, and when the armed intervention 
of Russia was becoming daily more probable, caused the Porte to 
seek fresh successes in the field with the object of forcing a truce. 
Accordingly, orders were sent to Abdul Kerim to resume the 
offensive. 

Ahmed Ayub, who commanded at the front—for his superior 
never ventured nearer than Nis—determined to begin with an attack 
on Colak Antié, who was posted at Djunis on the left flank and rear 
of the Ottoman Army. Ahmed Ayub’s object was to obtain com- 
mand of the roads meeting at Djunis, and thus to be in a position to 
turn the enemy’s position at Deligrad, and sever communication 
between Aleksinac and Paraéin. 
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At dawn on the 19th of October the division of Adyl Pasha took 
by surprise the Serbian trenches on the heights opposed to them, 
excepting a crest on the right, where the Serbians defended them- 
selves until night. All through the next day the Serbians, having 
been reinforced, resisted heroically, but a further Turkish advance 
rendered the height untenable, and they evacuated it during the 
night, withdrawing all their guns and retreating on to the hills west of 
the river, overlooking Deligrad and covering the Djunis cross-roads. 

Ten days later (29th of October), this position, though strongly 
entrenched and protected by three batteries, was stormed in a few 
minutes. The Turks suffered considerably in the ascent, but when 
they were within 200 yards of the trenches, the Serbs—who here as 
at Varak, evinced no taste for the bayonet—quitted them, and 
running precipitately down the opposite slopes made for the 
temporary wooden bridges over the Morava. Adyl had moved up 
his artillery in support, and the fugitives were mercilessly shelled 
as they crossed the river. The remnants of the Serbian right were 
cut off from the Morava by the Turkish advance, and forced to 
retire on Kruéeva¢. Adyl’s casualties amounted to about 600, 
while the Serbians lost double that number. Seven field guns and 
four mountain guns fell into the hands of the Turks. 

While the débdcle of the 29th was in progress the stores and 
guns were being removed from Aleksina¢, and, on the morning of 
the 31st of October, Circassian outposts reported that the town was 
empty of the enemy. ‘Two days later Deligrad hoisted the white 
flag. The Serbian Army was practically in dissolution, and the 
road to Belgrad lay open to the Turks. 

As a result of the collapse of the Serbian resistance in the October 
battles, the Tsar on the rst of November delivered a forty-eight 
hours’ ultimatum to the Porte, demanding the acceptance of an 
armistice. Six Russian army corps, amounting to 200,000 men, 
were known to be massed on the Bessarabian frontier, and the Porte 
accepted the situation. 

The crisis produced the abortive Conference of Constantinople, 
at which the Powers failed either to arrive at a solution of the Bosnian 
and Bulgarian questions, or to formulate a pacification between 
Turkey and the two Slav Principalities. 

In February, 1877, however, the Porte, anticipating the outbreak 
of hostilities with Russia, concluded a convention with Prince Milan, 
on the basis of status quo ante bellum, and the Turks evacuated the 
Timok and Morava valleys. 
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A NIGHT PATROL 


At the beginning of October, 1915, it happened that a small 
section of parapet forming a narrow salient round the remains of 
what, judging from the commodious cellar, had been an estaminet, 
was held by a company of British infantry. The point of the salient 
was considered to be about sixty yards from the enemy’s parapet. 
Previous occupants of this most undesirable site, which was not far 
from Armentiéres, had constructed a cunning approach to a listen- 
ing post just outside our wire and about ten feet from the base of 
our parapet. It consisted of a wooden framework just large enough 
to admit the passage of one man at a time through it and under the 
parapet itself. Once through, a particularly muddy and evil- 
smelling ditch led the short remaining distance into a square hole 
which served as a listening post for two men during the night. 
Communication between these two unfortunates and those on the 
safer side of the parapet was maintained by means of a piece of old 
telephone wire attached to an antiquated tin kettle containing stones 
and suspended on the parapet itself. 

It was through this hole and via the listening post that a party 
consisting of one officer and one sergeant ‘‘ proceeded on patrol ”’ 
one dark night following an unusually wet day even for Flanders. 
There is nothing of interest to be related of the officer except that 
he had on a pair of patent waterproof trousers designed by a London 
tailor at an exorbitant price, and regarded by the designer as indis- 
pensable to any officer on active service in France. These trousers, 
the outcome of a recent birthday, were to be thoroughly tested that 
night. As regards the sergeant much could be said. In the first place, 
he had been personally responsible for the arrest of more than one 
noted suffragette of the most violent type. He could disarm the 
- most experienced advocate for women’s votes down to the last 
hat-pin in less time than it takes to tell, A German sentry would, 
in consequence, be as clay in his hands if it came to close quarters. 
He could cut a chained enthusiast from the park railings as quickly, 
and the German wire, therefore, would present little difficulty. 
Previous patrols in his company had established between this 
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worthy non-commissioned officer and his commander the most 
complete confidence and code of signals. In fact in Sergeant ; 
late of the Metropolitan Police, his companion had a man little short 
of ideal except in one respect—one that had not previously been 
considered. Supposing the leader of the expedition were wounded 
his subordinate could carry him back with little exertion, but 
supposing the reverse were the case, it was doubtful whether less 
than a stretcher party would suffice. An officer is trained to realize 
that in war justifiable risks must be taken, and a sergeant is trained 
to accept those incurred by his officer whether he considers them 
to be justifiable or not. In this case, as this particular partnership 
had an unlimited and equal liability, discipline was relaxed for a 
few breathless moments while the officer underwent a short course 
in weight carrying, the weight being represented by about 14 
stone of ex-Metropolitan policeman. 

On reaching the listening post the report by the senior private 
was to the effect that no enemy was in sight, which was just as 
well, since it was only possible to see about five yards. It was 
difficult to hear much owing to the chattering of the combined teeth 
of both the senior and the junior private ; the night, it should be 
said, was intensely cold and the listening post had during the day 
served effectively as a sump-pit. 

As a result of some experience the formation adopted from the 
listening post onwards was for the leader, who was the officer, to 
crawl on his hands and knees or wriggle on his stomach as circum- 
stances dictated, while the remainder of the patrol, in this case the 
sergeant, was to assume a similar mode of progress with his nose as 
close as possible to his leader’s boot without actual contact. It 
will be noted that this method ensured almost identical movement 
on the part of the whole patrol. The formation was not actually 
laid down in the pamphlet in vogue at the time, the forerunner of 
the “ The Employment of the Division in the Attack,” which all 
officers had been instructed to study carefully ; but, as the pamphlet 
wisely pointed out, a formation should be adapted to the ground, 
so that no doubt the pamphleteer would have approved in principle, 
had he been present. 

The rate of advance was not rapid, owing to the presence of 
old tins and odd scraps of wire. The tangled grass and weed, 
through which it was necessary to push, besides being thoroughly 
wetting, concealed numerous holes, stumps of trees, logs and the 
hundred and one other small but irritating obstacles which made 
No Man’s Land what it was to the night crawler. Each obstacle 
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had to be reconnoitred and a way round, or over, found. Those 
who have not attempted to move fifty yards in such circumstances 
in the pitch dark, mainly on the stomach, in an approximately 
straight line can have no conception of the difficulty of keeping 
direction, or how easy it is to go straight down, instead of across 
No Man’s Land. Theoretically the problem is solved at once by the 
use of the compass, but in practice the compass has many dis- 
advantages. There is the danger of the revolver or wire-clippers 
competing successfully with the mysterious attraction of the 
Magnetic North. The line of advance indicated by the compass 
can rarely be followed, owing to small obstacles and the need of 
continual minor reconnaisances off that line. The manipulation 
of a compass is a full-time job for one man, requiring the closest 
attention and the free use of both hands. Again, if the leader 
studies his surroundings carefully going out, with a view to return, 
rather than trust to a compass, he is far more likely to be able to 
beat a hasty retreat in the right direction, if he has to, than he would 
if he merely knew the bearing. The above arguments do not hold 
good nine times out of ten, but in the opinion of the patrol leader 
this time happened to be the tenth time. 

Little ground had been made before the second-in-command 
indicated his desire to communicate with his chief in the usual 
manner by digital pressure applied to the lower portion of the calf 
of the leg. On a halt being called, it was pointed out that the 
luminous wrist watch carried by the officer might distract one of 
the German sentries from his otherwise peaceful meditation on the 
parapet. This matter, as well as others as regards direction, having 
been satisfactorily settled, the advance was resumed. 

Before long it was a considerable relief as well as a surprise 
to find a space ahead carefully shorn of grass. On the other hand 
the wily Hun was not likely to risk being riddled with machine-gun 
fire in order to make crawling easier for us. The rush, rise, fall 
and subsequent fizzle and illumination of a Very light failed to 
clear up the situation. However, a momentary glimpse of a row 
of knife-rests between friend and foe gave that sense of security 
which is so necessary to the moral of the best trained troops in war. 
A second Very light, this time an Allied one, provided the next 
surprise, namely that between the patrol and the knife-rests there 
existed a well-aligned row of iron posts devoid of any connecting 
wire. Perhaps the ground had been cleared in order to allow a 
hostile wiring party to operate on the derelict iron posts! This was 
a disturbing thought. After all, when life mainly consists of one’s 
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own working parties, there is a natural reluctance to getting mixed 
up in other people’s. 

After a long listen and a short consultation it was decided that, 
dangerous as a flank march in the face of the enemy undoubtedly 
is, strategy in this case demanded that the risk should be taken in 
order to make sure that the flanks were reasonably secure before 
a farther advance across the clearing was attempted. The informa- 
tion obtained was purely negative and so the advance to the line 
of posts was begun. On reaching them it was found that they had 
in their day supported barbed wire, but that each strain had been 
methodically clipped off near the posts. The portions of wire 
left were of the kind peculiar to the Germans. How typical of 
German thoroughness! Evidently the brains behind the line had 
grasped two new ideas. First, that concealed obstacles would be 
more effective than those visible to the enemy’s F.O.O.’s, and, 
second, that by placing wire to form a series of angles to the attack, 
the attackers would be forced into these angles and could then be 
the more conveniently dealt with. The British High Command 
on realizing this, as they probably had by this time, would have 
contented themselves with saying “do it that way next time you 
do it.” Not so the German, he says ‘‘ wiring must be done this 
way, therefore clear away all wire not done the right way and start 
again.” 

At the moment none of this occurred to the personnel of the 
patrol, whose attention was wholly occupied in the attempt to see 
or to hear. An occasional Very light or burst of fire does not help 
to dispel the feeling of stillness and isolation that forces a state 
of concentrated expectancy upon a small party in No Man’s Land. 
Progress was now at a snail’s pace but without the continuity of 
movement expected of a snail. The only sound of the enemy to be 
heard was the cough or clink of the equipment of a sentry on his 
parapet. Before long what turned out to be a somewhat complicated 
form of low-wire entanglement was come upon. It consisted of 
five rows of narrow boards laid flat, with spaces between the boards. 
There seemed to be no point in all this boarding except that the 
whole obstacle could be made behind the line and carried out 
intact. At frequent intervals along the boards there projected 
a number of small pointed wooden stakes which in their turn 
supported a lattice-work of barbed wire about a foot from the 
ground. This framework was not parallel with the parapet, but 
appeared to run back left-handed towards it. Since the knife- 
rest line had still to be negotiated, and it would take a considerable 
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time to cut through the low trip-wire, it was decided to move to the 
left, down the side of the obstacle, in the hopes of finding a way 
through. After a crawl of about fifty yards, a Very light revealed a 
gap in the low-wire entanglement, which was entirely blocked by a 
knife-rest. This knife-rest was the end one of a row which joined 
the low wire at this point. Quite twenty minutes were occupied 
in waiting for another Very light to clear up the situation, and 
in listening for any signal from a German listening post on the far 
side of the gap. It took another ten minutes to move the knife-rest 
noiselessly in order to admit of a passage through the gap. Judging 
by the state of the ground, this gap was habitually used for patrols 
or working parties. A beaten path led back towards the parapet, 
half-right, along the side of the row of knife-rests. Prudence seemed 
to demand the avoidance of this path, as it would probably lead to a 
listening post in front of the parapet, so a line half-left from the 
gap was taken. 

When a retreat is inevitable, and perhaps a hurried one may 
be necessary, it is disconcerting to know that the line of with- 
drawal is in any way restricted and may be very hard to find. 
However, the line of knife-rests would serve as a guide, and this 
seemed good enough to warrant a forward movement. But was 
a further advance necessary ? 

A gap in the enemy’s wire had been found, and it was fairly 
well established that although the enemy frequently used this 
gap there was no listening post near enough to hear a party 
passing through, if reasonable care were taken. The enemy was 
apparently blissfully unconscious at present of our being in 
possession of this information, and would remain so if the knife- 
rest was placed as found. The German parapet was only about 
fifteen yards away and was clearly visible ; there was nothing 
unusual about it or the sentries’ heads appearing over it. The 
object of the patrol was to spy out a way through the enemy’s | 
wire which could be used with a fair chance of success by a 
raiding party. It is a maxim that such a patrol should see without 
being seen. To continue the advance was to court disaster 
in the shape of being seen without any apparent compensation 
or additional information. All that seemed to be required, 
therefore, was to make sure of being able to find the way back to 
the gap another night, and this in itself would take time—time 
which was already becoming limited and consequently precious. 

I maintain, therefore, that a sensible patrol leader would 
have turned back and a raid would have been made by making 
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use of the gap that had been found. Fortunately, as it will 
be seen, the patrol leader was not sensible, and, in spite of a 
whispered remonstrance under cover of the knife-rests from the 
sergeant, the advance was continued. The point selected to 
crawl on was a point on the parapet half way between two sentries’ 
heads. A blank refusal on the part of the sergeant to remain at 
the gap was an act of indiscipline which was not only condoned 
but afterwards thankfully remembered. Soon afterwards, the 
sensation of the evening occurred. 

The ground in front of the patrol leader suddenly seemed to 
disappear. When one’s nose is close to the ground, a drop sheer 
down of about six feet has this effect. It appeared that a trench 
had been recently dug out immediately under the parapet. This 
trench was revetted half way up with new white boards, and along 
the bottom of the trench there ran a pair of narrow white boards 
which looked for all the world like narrow-guage railway lines. 
The Hun was clearly up to some mischief ; perhaps the boards led 
to a mineshaft or were for some wire-removing device (there had 
been much talk of some such contrivance for pulling our wire 
away by grappling irons and main force), or they might merely 
be a labour-saving apparatus used for carting earth to the parapet. 
In any case their purpose required investigation. Hardly able 
to contain his excitement at what seemed to be a discovery, the 
officer, signalling his companion up to him, gripped him firmly 
by the arm and proceeded to lower himself slowly into the trench. 
The trench was so deep and so much under the parapet that, 
once in, the patrol would be out of sight of the sentries. Then to 
his horror there was a loud rattle and the portions of his anatomy 
in the trench were at once entangled in what seemed to be a mass 
of barbed wire. Immediately following this catastrophe the 
edge of the trench began to give way, with the result that the 
barbs embedded themselves more firmly than ever in the nice © 
new trousers. This caused more rattling and a considerable 
commotion in the enemy’s line, accompanied by a hoarse 
challenge on the part of the sentry on the right. Other heads 
now appeared and a loud report just overhead was followed by an 
intense glare of a Very light close in to the parapet in the line of 
knife-rests. Judging from the amount of guttural whisperings 
which ensued, this resulted in an argument between the sentry, 
who was probably convinced he would be attacked at any moment, 
and a, no doubt, sleepy non-commissioned officer and others who 
were equally convinced that the sentry had the ‘‘ wind up.” 
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Meanwhile, the brawny arm of the ex-arrester of suffragettes 
was the sole support of the officer, who dared not attempt to 
disentangle himself. The situation was rapidly becoming un- 
bearable, and the sergeant had already refused to bolt while 
he could, when the sole of the officer’s boot came in contact with 
a sharp but firm support. This was one of a row of iron spikes 
which were apparently intended to impale those who were un- 
fortunate enough to fall into the trench. Subsequently it was 
discovered that the two boards running along the bottom of the 
trench, formed a bed for the double row of these spikes. Barbed 
wire was interlaced haphazard and fairly slack between these 
spikes and the wooden revetment, in fact the trench was a verit- 
able death-trap for any who should attempt to rush the parapet. 
In feeling for this support considerable noise had been made. 
The watchers on the parapet, now fully alert, could hardly fail 
to hear, and a burst of fire over the heads of the patrol followed. 
The firers evidently had not the least idea as to what their target 
was. The noise served to cover the clipping of sufficient wire 
to allow of a move to a reasonably comfortable position half 
supported on the parapet itself, on the part of the officer. The 
parapet, unlike the British parapet, was devoid of tins or other 
refuse of any kind and consisted of freshly strewn earth. This 
earth now began to slide down into the trench, adding con- 
siderably to the general discomfort of the situation, but the noise 
was apparently unnoticed in the din. An angry German voice 
from the other side of the parapet, presumably an officer’s, 
gradually produced a cessation in the fire, but a prolonged and 
loud-voiced argument continued to distract the enemy. 

For what seemed an interminable time after this argument 
had subsided, there was silence, and in the silence no action could 
be taken. This inaction, however, obviously could not be allowed 
to continue indefinitely, and a tell-tale glint in the sky warned the 
patrol of approaching day, and with it, if no action were taken, of 
inevitable discovery and capture. 

Suddenly one of our machine guns started to traverse down 
the enemy’s parapet. With fearsome thuds the bullets were 
coming nearer and nearer to the patrol. This was too much, 
and without further ado, and with a convulsive struggle, the 
officer half jumped, half fell across the trench into the prostrate 
body of the sergeant. An accurate account of the next few 
minutes would be difficult to obtain from the patrol itself. No 
doubt a war history, if it had time to concern itself with so minor 
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an incident, would state that “‘ the patrol returned under cover 
of our fire.” In actual fact a bored machine gunner belonging 
to a sector farther down the line, having observed fire from a 
point on the parapet to his right, decided that in reply he would 
do a little fancy shooting on his own. The result was fire and 
movement with a vengeance! But soon a series of Very lights 
illuminated No Man’s Land and then movement was only possible 
in the periods of darkness between the lights. Despite every 
precaution on the part of the patrol a German sentry spotted the 
two crawling forms. His aim was poor but the bullets were 
unpleasantly close until a fold in the ground gave relief and time 
to consider the situation, under cover. ‘To crawl back to the 
original gap was now too risky a performance, but the Very lights 
had shown a line of knife-rests running towards our parapet. 
It was soon decided that this line should be utilized as a screen 
from the observant sentry. Knife-rests at night give extra- 
ordinarily good cover from view. As luck would have it, this 
line led the patrol to another gap in the low-wire entanglement, 
which was soon negotiated. From the gap little time was lost 
in regaining our line, not, it is true, on the right company sector, 
but a few remarks in somewhat colloquial English induced the 
startled sentry to admit two forlorn and weary objects into the 
safety of the right side of the parapet. There was no need to find 
a gap in our wire, for it was so much neglected and in such bad 
repair that one could walk through with a little care at almost 
any point. 

In war, tragedy invariably stalks at the heels of success. 
The patrol, as patrols of this sort go, was a success. The report 
sent in of the enemy’s defences may not have been the only 
reason, but at any rate the proposed raid was never, so far as the 
writer knows, carried out, and yet tragedy was to follow. In the 
morning soon after dawn, when the mist was still heavy on the 
ground, making visibility poor and snipers scarce, the Company 
Commander, wishing to check the positions given by the patrol, 
was studying the enemy’s line through his field glasses. He had 
Just spotted a portion of the famous trousers on the German 
parapet when a sniper’s bullet hit him full between the eyes. 
In a moment, and without a murmur, he was lying dead at the 
feet of the horror-stricken patrol leader, who, in that moment, 
lost the first of the many faithful friends and companions he was 
destined to lose in the most hateful of all wars. 


THE ARMY’S BACKBONE 
By LIEUTENANT T. H. Kesrie, The Buffs 


‘‘ NON-COMMISSIONED officers are the backbone of the Army.” 
The saying is old and times have changed but, in spite of changes, 
the Army shows no sign of needing its non-commissioned officers 
any the less as its chief source of strength. Our organization itself 
shows that the need is as great; but the debatable question is 
whether the use we are making of non-commissioned officers is 
sufficient to sustain that source of strength and enable it to satisfy 
the needs of the future. 

Throughout this article; reference will be made chiefly to the 
infantry, although it is considered that the views expressed will 
apply in principle to every branch of the Service in which a non- 
commissioned officer is called upon to take command. Non- 
commissioned officers in the infantry, unless they hold staff appoint- 
ments—such as that of a platoon sergeant, are section, or sometimes, 
platoon commanders. They are, at all events, subordinate com- 
manders. The four-company system which was introduced over 
ten years ago, made the section the “ basis ” of infantry organization. 
The section, in fact, is the last link in the chain of command. 
“Wide decentralization,” such as this, is “‘ necessitated by modern 
weapons ’’—the fire unit of the infantry is now recognized to be the 
section—and that decentralization, as ‘‘ Field Service Regulations ”’ 
goes on to say, “ tends ever to increase the responsibility of sub- 
ordinates.” 

To discuss the responsibility of platoon and section commanders 
it is necessary to refer to “‘ Infantry Training.” The platoon com- 
mander is there described as “‘ the trainer of his men.” ‘“ As,” 
however, “‘ the platoon commander cannot in action command every 
individual man in his platoon,” it says, “ he must not attempt to 
do so when training it. He commands his platoon through his 
section commanders.” Finally comes the statement that “‘ the 
training of the section rests with its commander.” From this 
exposition one can only assume that the responsibility for the 
training of a section is divided between its commander and the 
platoon commander and that the responsibility of the section com- 
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mander is but indefinite. This assumption is substantiated by 
further statements; first, that “all commanders from platoon 
commanders upwards (not section commanders) are responsible 
for their commands,” and secondly, that the duty of converting 
private soldiers into skilled men-at-arms is “the most definite 
responsibility which a platoon commander can and should thrust 
upon his section commander.” ‘Thus, beyond all doubt, the 
responsibility for the section is divided and it is the wisdom of 
dividing that responsibility that the writer wishes to challenge. 

Dividing responsibility means breaking the rule, to which 
reference has already been made, that command and the responsi- 
bility for it are inseparable, and it involves subordinates being 
placed in the impossible position of having to serve two masters. 

An indefiniteness in ascribing responsibility to the section 
commander in the book to which the infantry soldier looks for 
guidance, is likely to cause a cautious attitude to be adopted among 
those who have the actual handling of platoons and sections. 
There is the probability in practice that the platoon commander 
will be regarded as the commander of the individual men of his 
platoon and that he himself will hesitate to thrust responsibility 
upon his section commanders. The men of a section being unable 
to serve both, will choose the superior of their two masters. The 
status of the section commander, being thus ignored by both his 
superiors and his subordinates, he will be left in a position that is 
absolutely ignominious. 

It may be asked what causes this indefiniteness. It seems to 
be a half-heartedness inspired by an uncertainty of opinion as to 
whether a non-commissioned officer is fit to command. No other 
reason appears possible and, if it is the real one, the writer regards 
it as a misguided principle to permit prejudice to affect the course 
taken to fulfil the needs of our organization. In the present 
organization a non-commissioned officer commands a section. He 
must be a commander, then, for better or worse, and nothing should 
ever divorce him from that relationship with his men. 

It is not proposed to debate upon the merits or demerits of the 
present-day non-commissioned officer, but rather to discuss dis- 
passionately the nature of his status as a commander and the 
measure of support and respect he should be afforded by virtue of 
being given that responsibility. It would appear that responsibility 
has been given with one hand and taken away with the other. The 
first step, then, is to show a definite whole-heartedness and to give 
him that responsibility with both hands. Better, however, than 
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this would be to give him all the responsibility with one hand and, 
making the two balance, to present him with the greater amount 
of power he would require, with the other. 

It is suggested, therefore, that “‘ Infantry Training ” should 
first of all show clearly that the section commander alone is 
responsible for the training and command of his section. Section 
training, which at present ‘‘ borders so nearly’ on individual 
training, should consequently be given greater prominence. With 
regard to drill routine, it is directed that a platoon, drawn up for 
inspection by its commander, should normally be in line. As the 
idea of inspection in column is adopted in higher formations, the 
writer would recommend that a platoon should normally be inspected 
in column of sections. There are several advantages. First, the 
platoon commander would obtain a collective idea of each section, 
instead of seeing the half of each section in turn in each rank ; and 
secondly, section commanders would be given the privilege of other 
commanders, when inspected by their immediate superiors, of 
going round with the commander to whom they are responsible. 
Further, it would create that atmosphere in which the platoon 
commander commands four sections, and not a body of individual 
men. ‘There is also the chance that the platoon commander might 
overcome the unavoidable temptation of criticizing individual men 
direct, and that he would be induced, by obtaining this collective 
idea of each section, to make mental notes for his subsequent 
criticism of section commanders. With regard to criticism, the 
fact of the section commanders not being at attention in the ranks, 
might help the platoon commander to carry out the principle of 
not finding fault with them “ in the presence of the men.” 

Passing from the principles laid down in our Manuals to the 
methods of carrying them out, it will be noticed that, throughout 
the chain of command, there is a tendency to favour centralization 
and uniformity. The present writer does not wish to urge that 
this doctrine of uniformity is anything but sound, particularly as 
regards dress, though even the wearing of uniform had originally 
for its object, the distinguishing of one army of crusaders from 
another.* But, nevertheless, he would point out that an excess 
of uniformity can entirely swamp originality in subordinate com- 
manders. We are certainly guilty of sacrificing any such originality 
for uniformity of method, and changes might well be made. Let 
it be supposed for instance that—instead of the custom of having a 


© See Major C.T. Tomes’ article, ‘“‘ The Origin of Certain Military Expressions 
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battalion system of laying out kits in a barrack-room—a platoon 
were to have its own system, and that that system were evolved by 
the four section commanders in conference, receiving the approval 
of the platoon commander. For the mere reason that the order 
given by such section commanders was the fruit of their own mental 
energy, the results in seeing it carried out would be marked by 
personal pride and interest. The question to ask oneself, in deter- 
mining where greater licence can be given, seems to be whether the 
particular is an essential matter, for a battalion, company, or platoon 
commander, to retain within his power. In this example of the 
barrack room it is inconceivable that any battalion or company 
commander—still less an inspecting general—really minds what 
particular method any one platoon may adopt. 

Difficulty always follows in the train of reform, and it is realized 
that we are all to some extent imbued with a sense of conservatism 
that is slow to absorb new systems. Even from the quotations 
given, it seems clear that, some years after the organization has been 
changed, the eight-company system still lurks in the memory and 
tints the picture in the military mind. The move, however, now 
advocated is only to make that change complete. Meanwhile also 
the prevailing difficulty of a scarcity of men, which sometimes 
causes a section to become ineffective, cannot be overlooked. But 
if impracticability of any change were urged owing to a shortage 
of men, the writer would say, first, that this problem is being regarded 
from the point of view of setting up an ideal and showing that it 
is practicable with the establishment authorized; and secondly, 
that this difficulty can be overcome by the formation of cadres.* 
Further, it might be argued that by giving full responsibility for the 
training of a section to a junior non-commissioned officer, the 
efficiency of individual men would suffer. That might be so 
temporarily, but in course of time, either the non-commissioned 
officer would prove himself incapable, for which there is a remedy, 
or, by experience in relying upon his own resources, he would learn 
how to train and how to command. With particular reference to 
weapon training, it is perhaps fitting to recall the accepted opinion 
that fire effect depends less upon individual marksmanship than the 
fire control exercised by section commanders. 

There is the attitude of non-commissioned officers to be con- 
sidered. Indications are clear that the measure suggested would 
receive a ready response. At the School of Education last year, 


* See Captain Beckwith-Smith’s article, ‘‘ Battalion Organization in Time of 
Peace,” Army Quarterly, July, 1924. 
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the writer witnessed a class of non-commissioned officers under- 
going an exercise in tabulating the outline of an essay on the 
‘ Advantages and Disadvantages of the Army as a Career.” The 
result showed the significant fact that, without exception, those 
ten non-commissioned officers, who came from various regiments 
and branches of the Service, gave “‘ Lack of freedom ”’ (or words 
to that effect) as first under the heading of disadvantages. With 
most of them these three words proved to cover all their ideas on 
that half of the subject. 

It is obvious that a certain lack of freedom is inevitable in 
working on the theory of unquestioning obedience, and Napoleon’s 
saying that “‘ no event ought ever to prevent a soldier from obeying.” 
That, of course, must remain the bedrock of our discipline. But 
while that is so—and no argument is raised against it—the degree 
of the limitation imposed on freedom of action can be variable and 
lies within our control. It may well be right to insist upon rigid 
obedience, but a multiplicity of orders, which is usually the offspring 
of excessive uniformity, can likewise eliminate initiative, and it 1s 
initiative that makes the difference between an active and a passive 
obedience. From non-commissioned officers—as from all sub- 
ordinate commanders—are required first, a display of the will to 
obey and then, not mental immobility, but mental activity. Situa- 
tions demanding their active obedience continually occur in time of 
peace ; and in war, examples of detached positions, such as a sentry 
group, are so familiar that without enumerating them, the theory 
can be accepted that success will depend often upon the initiative 
of section commanders. 

Non-commissioned officers, therefore, form an important part 
of our military machine, and, because it is a human machine, it is 
self-evident that it is worked by human energy. There are two 
definite influences, in the Army of to-day, which are acting upon the 
human energy of non-commissioned officers. One is the improved 
system of education with its aim of “developing the training faculties 
of non-commissioned officers *—an aim which is now in process 
of achievement. The other is the influence of the all-pervading 
spirit of independence. It must be expected, therefore, that our 
non-commissioned officers will develop an increased mental energy 
and a desire for self-assertion. To meet this development and to 
use these characteristics to the best advantage, the support of 
authority and the exercise of command should be made attractive 
to the new type of non-commissioned officer. 

Encouragement has already been shown to non-commissioned 
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officers by extending to them opportunities of promotion to com- 
batant Commissions. For those non-commissioned officers, how- 
ever, who remain in their normal positions as section or platoon 
commanders, there are possibilities, such as the writer has attempted 
to explore, of a wider scope for showing personality in leadership 
and proving, more conclusively than ever, that they are the Army’s 
“‘ backbone.” 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMY EXPENDITURE 
A REGIMENTAL VIEW 


By LIEUTENANT G. L. APPLETON, R.A. 


THE recommendations of the Committee on Army Expenditure, 
1923, which have been approved in principle by the Army Council, 
are not without interest to the regimental officer. Broadly speaking, 
the widest decentralization of not only accounting, but also of 
financial and administrative responsibility down to commanders 
of battalions or equivalent units, is advocated. If the proposals 
of the Committee are put into practice, the regimental commanding 
officer in the future will bear a heavier burden of administrative 
responsibility than he does to-day. 

Two questions arise : (i) Will the primary object of the existence 
of the fighting troops—fighting efficiency and readiness for war— 
be adversely affected? (ii) Is the regimental commanding officer 
fitted either by training or by temperament to assume the large 
measure of administrative responsibility which the scheme involves ? 

Many regimental officers have been at one time or another in 
units in which the complexities of administration have over- 
shadowed all else. In times of peace it is all too easy to allow 
fighting efficiency to fall into the background, and to allow the unit 
to become a mere administrative machine and very little else. 
True, sufficient attention is given to training to ensure satisfactory 
reports from higher authority, but a wide gulf exists between that 
type of unit and one where fighting efficiency is the primary object 
of its everyday existence. 

The Committee was evidently of the opinion that training, even 
in its narrowest sense, would not suffer if its recommendations 
were adopted. With all deference to the views of the distinguished 
members of the Committee the regimental officer cannot but have 
in mind the present tendency of administrative functions to take 
up more than their due share of the time and energy of a unit. It 
would seem that any increase in administrative responsibility would 
make this disability still more pronounced. 

1$7 
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The fitness of the average commanding officer to assume a wide 
administrative responsibility is a point which is practically ignored 
sn the Committee’s report. The types of senior regimental officers 
of to-day fall, roughly speaking, into two classes. First, there is 
what one may term for want of a better phrase, the * administrative 
officer.” He has a bent for administration and very possibly has 
held administrative staff appointments. His evident ability has 
gained, or will gain, for him command of a battalion. But he 
is, first and foremost, an administrator rather than a commander. 
Such an officer could certainly shoulder a largely increased measure 
of administrative responsibility, but with the result that adminis- 
tration would take up a still greater portion of the attention of 
himself and his subordinates. The second type of commanding 
officer is perhaps the commoner of the two. He is a good soldier 
and a leader of men, but he has a rooted dislike of figures and 
accounts ; this is partly due to the fact that it is, or was, unfashion- 
able to take any interest in accounts and partly to the marked 
absence of any real training in this subject. Possibly he is eminently 
suited as a fighting commander, but his early training has not fitted 
him for the control of the finance and administration of his unit 
in time of peace which is required of him in a scheme of wide 
decentralization. The answer, of course, is that such an officer 
‘3 unfitted for command. But the frequency of the occurrence of 
this type makes it impracticable to debar otherwise excellent officers 
from command. 

Many a promising career has been blighted through discrepancies 
in accounts, loss of cash, and disappearances of stores which arose 
purely through placing financial and administrative burden on 
the shoulders of regimental officers, burdens for which they were 
completely unfitted either by training or inclination. 

The question then arises : is it fair to place a further burden 
of administrative responsibility on the regimental commander ? 
The Committee considers that it is fair and practicable so to do, 
and formulates broad suggestions to this end. 

Perhaps the most important recommendation essential to the 
success of its scheme is contained in three lines, “‘ We consider that 
the acquisition of an adequate knowledge of army accounting should 
be a recognized part of the early training of all officers of the Army.” 
Such training must be real, progressive and thorough, and not the 
perfunctory introduction to cash books and ledgers which 1s all 
the instruction that the average officer of to-day has received. It 
is evident that many officers, even with training, will not take kindly 
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to their apprenticeship in unit administration. But even if they 
are temperamentally unsuited to this department of regimental 
duty, such training will do much to obviate the lamentable muddles 
which are all too frequent in the domestic administration of units. 

The scheme formulated by the Committee provides eventually 
for an accountant with each unit who would be responsible, under 
the commanding officer, for all the accounting and pay functions 
now performed for the unit by the Corps of Military Accountants 
and the Royal Army Pay Corps. 

A sub-committee, formed of technical non-military members 
only, made a further suggestion in the course of a sub-report, that 
there be centralized in the unit accountant officer “‘ all the accounting 
functions now performed by, or for the unit by, the Command 
Paymaster (not the Cashier), Regimental Paymaster, Adjutant, 
Quartermaster, Company Quartermaster Sergeants and unit 
accountant,” but that “ Company and other officers continue to 
be responsible for the custody and disbursements of cash in the 
units.” 

This is an interesting suggestion which would involve virtually 
an approximation to the Accountant System now in use in the 
Royal Navy. It is not evident, however, why the company officer 
should continue to be burdened with the custody and disburse- 
ments of cash. This is one of the responsibilities of which it would 
seem important to relieve the company officer. Apparently, it 
was not the intention to recommend the complete adoption of the 
naval accountant system, which would involve the assumption of 
the duties of pay, victualling, quartering and custody of stores, by 
the accountant branch. 

This suggests the introduction of an administrative department 
within the battalion, parallel to the present battalion adjutant’s 
department. 

At present the Quartermaster-General’s duties are performed by 
the regimental quartermaster, an officer who has risen from the 
ranks after a considerable period of service. As a rule, quarter- 
masters retire in that capacity and their experience is lost. The 
result is that the regimental combatant officer has no intimate 
knowledge of “ Q ” duties, and has a lot of leeway to make up when 
taking up an appointment such as staff captain. 

A most distinguished officer recently observed to the writer 
that on taking up the appointment of Quartermaster-General of the 
Forces a few years before the war he had no previous personal 
experience whatever of ‘‘ Q ”’ duties, and this he attributed to the 
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neglect of training of regimental officers in these duties which was 
especially in evidence up to ten years ago. He observed that any 
battalion adjutant could perform the duties of brigade-major 
without difficulty, but found himself handicapped when called upon 
to carry out the “ Q ”’ duties of a staff captain. 

As the Committee observes, it is important that junior officers 
should have early training in administrative duties in order that 
they may in due course take their places in the higher administrative 
posts. 

Arising from this idea, therefore, the suggestion is now made 
that in each battalion or equivalent unit there should be an adminis- 
trative ofhcer who should have under him an adequate staff to deal 
with all matters concerning pay and accounting, messing, forage, 
clothing, quarters, fuel, etc. This officer should be a combatant 
officer on precisely the same footing as the adjutant, who would 
remain to carry out his present duties. The commanding officer 
would then have two staff officers, both regimental combatant 
_ officers, who would be analogous to a brigade-major and staff 
captain. Technical training of battalion administrative officers 
would no doubt be necessary. A course corresponding to that at 
the now defunct School of Administration might achieve this. 

Such a scheme would render unnecessary the proposed attach- 
ment of a technical accountant officer to each battalion. It is 
better if possible to avoid attachments of departmental officers to 
a fighting unit. A commanding officer never has quite the same 
peace of mind if he has to depend for an essential part of his domestic 
economy on a non-regimental officer, whom he feels is in the 
battalion but not of it. The commanding officer should be able, 
within limits, to select his own administrative officer. 

The additional cost would not be great. The pay of an 
accountant officer would be saved. The administrative officer 
should receive extra-duty pay at the adjutant’s rate. His staff, 
except perhaps for a technical accountant staff-sergeant, would be 
formed from the personnel within the battalion at present perform- 
ing duties in connection with pay, accounting, stores, etc. 

On mobilization the battalion personnel employed on pay and 
record duties would proceed overseas to join the Base Pay and 
Record Offices. The accounting staff would be attached to the 
regimental depét to complete the closing of the peace accounts 
and ledgers of the unit, while the remainder of the administrative 
staff would proceed with the unit overseas. 

This scheme would involve the abolition of commissioned 
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quartermasters in fighting units and would ensure training in “‘ Q” 
duties of a number of junior officers who would form a potential 
supply for the higher administrative posts. The objection will 
doubtless be advanced that an avenue for promotion for warrant 
and non-commissioned ranks is thereby closed. This is true, 
but the interests of a comparatively few individuals cannot be 
allowed to stand in the way of a reform if it is for the benefit of the 
Service. 

It is the combatant officer who stands most in need of adminis- 
trative experience. The departmental officer acquires that ex- 
perience in the course of his daily duties. It would not then be 
necessary to abolish quartermasters in departmental corps in order 
only to give officers experience, although any fundamental changes 
in the administrative organization of combatant units would probably 
in time have their repercussion in the departmental corps. 

The increasing complexity of unit administration undoubtedly 
calls for an alteration in the administrative machine. The scheme 
outlined above would enable the commanding officer to keep in 
close touch with the administration of his unit, would ease the 
burden of the company officer to the benefit of training, and would 
build up a body of junior officers familiar with the duties of the 
Quartermaster-General’s branch. 


If 
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[THE two most important books of the quarter, Vols. I. and II. of 
the German official account of the war on land, are reviewed in a 
separate article.] 


WESTERN FRONT 


The histories of two of the three French cavalry corps most 
intimately connected with the B.E.F., Sordet’s and de Mitry’s, were 
published some little time ago.* ‘They have been followed by the 
history of the third, General Conneau’s, under the title of Historique 
des corps de cavalerie commandeés par le général Conneau du 14 aokt 
1914 au 2 mars 1917 (Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 7.50 francs), 
compiled by Commandant Toussan, under the direction of General 
Conneau himself. Of only 150 pages, it gives an all too brief 
account of the actions of the general’s command, but nevertheless 
is of considerable interest to British readers. It clears up, among 
other matters, what happened at the time of the battle of the Aisne, 
September, 1914, when a gap some twenty miles wide between the 
German Second and First Armies lay open opposite part of the 
French Fifth Army and Conneau’s three cavalry divisions. 

It must be premised, as is frequently insisted on in the book, 
that— 


“the volume of fire of a [French] cavalry division was feeble. This 
large unit had been organized for fighting mounted. Its instruction had 
been specially directed in view of this mode of action. The men were 
armed with carbine, sword and lance. They had only a very limited 
supply of cartridges, no bayonets, nor entrenching tools of any account.” 


Each division was allotted an artillery group of three batteries of 
field guns, but supplied only with shrapnel, and had 400 cyclists. 
There were no corps troops, but as the war progressed battalions 
of infantry in lorries or ’buses were attached. 

The first task of the three cavalry divisions, which on the 14th of 


® Boucherie’s Historique du Corps de Cavalerie Sordet, was reviewed in the 
Army Quarterly, July, 1923, and Boullaire’s Historique du IIme Corps de Cavalerie, 
in October, 1923. ; 
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August, 1914, were combined into the II Cavalry Corps, was to 
assist in covering the deployment of the French First and Second 
Armies in Lorraine. During this period there were encounters 
of small bodies with similar bodies of the enemy, and in these the 
French horsemen, as might be expected, established a marked 
superiority over the ponderous German cavalry. 

In the next phase Conneau formed the link between the First 
and Second Armies. He received the instruction :— 


‘* to be ready to pursue the enemy directly he retreats and the Sarrebourg 
couloir is open, to put out of action the two German cavalry divisions 
identified in that region, then to get in the rear of the German forces in 
Lorraine, upset their arrangements, disperse and destroy their supply 
columns, cut the telegraph and telephone lines, break the railway com- 
munication, disorganize the lines of communication. 

‘““The mission of the cavalry will last several days. Two days’ 
rations and corn for the horses will be carried.” 


No opportunity for any such action arose, but Conneau’s corps 
was very useful in covering the flanks of the two Armies when 
they retreated. 

On the 26th of August Conneau with one cavalry division, 
picking up another en route, was sent by rail to the region of Chateau 
Thierry, where, on the rst of September, being given a regiment of 
infantry in addition, he was ordered to cover the left flank of the 
Fifth Army in its retreat. A third cavalry division was sent to him 
on the 3rd of September, and, on the 4th, a regiment of Moroccan 
Spahis. Nothing was said about keeping connection with the 
B.E.F., which is not mentioned until the 5th of September, when 
its cavalry outposts joined on to Conneau’s line. The state of the 
French cavalry by this time was deplorable, the horses very tired 
and the effectives reduced by a third; on the eve of the battle of 
the Marne, numbers were down to a half, “ squadrons about eighty 
sabres. The state of the fatigue of the horses is extreme. The 
question of shoes is critical.” 

The cavalry corps does not appear to have received any order 
for the battle of the Marne, except— 


“ act in liaison with the left of the XVIII Corps and cooperate effectively 
in the combat, and sufficiently in advance of the west flank of the XVIII 
Corps, to be in a position, if opportunity occurs, of outflanking the right 
of the enemy opposite the XVIII Corps.” 


Nothing was said in orders about the British on Conneau’s left 
until the 8th of September. The cavalry corps accomplished nothing 
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of note on the Marne. At the end of the first day, General Conneau 
reported— 
““ Horses exhausted. One regiment has lost 50 horses, which could 


not follow, even at a walk. I request to be authorized to halt in a place 
provided with water.” 


No other logses are recorded. All movements ordered were executed 
“‘ with extreme slowness owing to the state of the horses.” Falken- 
hayn has said it is no use appealing to the esprit de corps of a horse 
in times of emergency, and this is certainly true of poor horse- 
masters. 

Eventually, Conneau’s leading division crossed the Aisne at 
Pontavert at 10 a.m. on the 13th, without opposition, that is 
12 hours after the leading British infantry brigade of the 4th Division 
had forced a passage at Venizel. There was nothing in front of 
Conneau, and the roth Cavalry Division pushed on 12 miles to 
Sissonne, the 4th following it half-way to Amifontaine, and the 
8th remaining on the river near Berry au Bac. 

For the 14th, Conneau’s cavalry corps (renumbered the 
I Cavalry Corps), now inside the German front, was ordered— 


‘to act [to the right] with its main body on the northern flank of the 
German troops reported near Neufchatel (10 miles east of Pontavert) 
and [to the left] direct a part of its force on the rear of the German troops 
engaged with the XVIII Corps, region Corbény—Craonne.” 


Little, however, happened. The roth Cavalry Division, sent to 
the left, “‘ moved to meet an enemy (an important column) and 
forced it to delay its march.” When the XVIII Corps was violently 
attacked, General Conneau ordered the division to withdraw its 
main body farther south, and it eventually recrossed the river, “ in 
the evening.” At 1 p.m. he ordered the 4th and 8th Cavalry 
Divisions, leaving a brigade and their artillery on the north bank 
to cover the retreat, to recross, but the senior general with them 
had already ordered the retirement “on account of the recoil of 
the infantry. .. . At night the whole cavalry corps was on the 
south bank of the Aisne.” And there was never an open gap again 
till Cambrai, three years later. 

Conneau’s Cavalry Corps, with de Mitry’s, guarded the left 
flank during the Race for the Sea, and covered the arrival of the 
successive French corps until the region of Béthune was reached. 
The two then covered the advance in Flanders of the British IT 
and III Corps, and subsequently filled for a time the gap between 
them. Then de Mitry went north to beyond Ypres, and after the 
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British 19th Infantry Brigade had taken his place, Conneau followed 
and took part in the attempts in October to recapture Messines 
ridge. Relieved on the 11th of November by Allenby’s Cavalry 
Corps, Conneau’s divisions were withdrawn, and were, until the 
book closes, not employed again as cavalry, acting as reserve and 
occasionally furnishing parties on foot to hold the front trenches. 
The whole period after the opening operations, the 14th of November, 
1914, to the 2nd of March, 1917, two and a half years, is dealt with 
in eleven pages. 


The inaccurate account of the war as it affects the Belgians given 
by the French writer M. Louis Madelin in his study of Marshal 
Foch in Revue des Deux Mondes has provoked Colonel C. Merzbach, 
the Director of the Historical Section of the Belgian General Staff, 
to issue a critical examination of his work in a pamphlet entitled 
La Bataille de l’Yser (Brussels : van Sulper). As he says, it is not 
a matter of 


“a lecturer carried away by his subject being somewhat inexact, or a 
poet giving free scope to his imagination: M. Madelin is a historian 
by profession, agrégé * of history and geography, doctor of letters and 
candidate for the French Academy.” | 


But, being a civilian, his military narratives bristle with mistakes. 
We fully sympathize with the Belgians that such persons should be 
allowed to write about soldiers; indeed, M. Madelin treats the 
British with the same carelessness as he does our Belgian Allies, 
and even makes errors as regards French troops. 

Colonel Merzbach, in language of studied courtesy, exposes 
M. Madelin’s incapacity. To take a few examples: the French 
author states that “ General Pau, sent to Antwerp,” induced King 
Albert to withdraw his troops and to take the left of the line. Now 
General Pau never went to Antwerp at all, and did not see King 
Albert until he was at Selzaete, with his Army out of Antwerp and 
on the left of the line. M. Madelin sends “ the Division Rawlinson 
and the thousand Marine Fusiliers ” to the help of Antwerp. He 
omits mention of the British Naval Division and, of course, the 
division sent was not Rawlinson’s (he commanded the whole force), 
but Capper’s, and Ronarc’h’s brigade of Fusiliers Marins numbered 
6,000, and not a thousand. It is not worth while to continue 
the catalogue ; we shall merely add that when the Belgians arrived 


© Agrégation is the highest examination in a subject, which must be passed by 
candidates for professorships. 
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on the Yser, M. Madelin seems to think that they had done no 
previous fighting and had no war experience, and he claims that 
General Foch suggested making an inundation to protect them. The 
flooding that the French commander proposed, and actually began, 
was not the Yser inundation, but the Calais—Watten—St. Omer 
inundation, behind the Belgians, which might have isolated them 
and led to their capture by the Germans. 


Fortifications de Campagne. Deux faits de guerre, by Robert 
Normand, Colonel du Géme breveté (Charles-Lavauzelle, 5 francs), 
relates two instructive incidents that came under his notice in 
regard to the construction of defences by infantry. In the first, 
an infantry regiment, on the 4th of March, 1916, at Verdun, received 
orders to take over part of the line near Douaumont. Owing to 
congestion on the roads the battalions could not reach the place 
before daylight and found neither fire nor communication trenches. 
As usual “‘ on n’a rien fait avant nous.” As usual, too, there was no 
engineer material. Thanks to fog prevailing, the men were able 
to dig; but when it became light the line traced, although flanks 
had been made, did not prove very satisfactory, either as regards 
concealment from the enemy or field of fire. Nevertheless, two 
battalions held out in these trenches against the attack of seven 
German battalions; and without support from artillery, for it 
turned out that the ground just in front could not be touched by the 
French guns. The author attributes the successful defence to the 
troops having dug the trenches themselves, and understanding 
exactly what there was in the way of support lines, flanks and 
machine-gun nests ; but he admits that the depth of the defences, 
500 metres, was important, not only as a tactical safeguard, but as a 
factor which strengthened the moral of the men in the front trenches. 
He favours a continuous line, at any rate, for the front defences, 
“a gap even of fifty yards was a cause of agony to all.” 

The second incident described is the construction of a back 
line in December, 1917, by a division, when there was ample time 
to plan and to organize the work. The order of work given is: 
machine-gun nests, marking of trenches to cover the machine guns 
by digging them a foot deep and two feet wide only, communication 
trenches at first only across ground visible to the enemy, flanking 
trenches of the main lines, wire entanglements at these flanks, 
dug-outs, O.P.’s, etc., etc. 


Major de cavalerie breveté A. Peteau in Apergu Historique sur 
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les mouvements et opérations des Corps et Divisions de Cavalerie en 
liaison avec les Armées 1914-1918 (Liége, Vaillant-Carmanne, two 
volumes and case of sketch maps, 50 francs), has endeavoured to give 
a summary, in 1,100 pages of close type, of the work of the cavalry 
in 1914-1918. His sources of information have been the Belgian 
records, the regimental histories of the French cavalry regiments 
kindly furnished by their colonels, and published books. It is 
obviously a work of great labour ; but, as regards the British, his 
matter is apparently mainly derived from despatches, Lord E. 
Hamilton’s “‘ First Seven Divisions,’’ and popular works on the 
Palestine campaign ; he does not quote the Official History. The 
portion dealing with the Belgian cavalry is particularly full, and 
what it contains on the subject is little known in Great Britain ; 
but in the other parts there are naturally many gaps. 

The two cavalry incidents that most interest the British Army— 
the action of Sordet’s Cavalry Corps on the left of Smith-Dorrien’s 
divisions at Le Cateau, and the uncovering of Haig’s left flank at 
Ypres, 1914, by the retirement of de Mitry’s Cavalry Corps—are 
thus dealt with : 

Sordet’s Cavalry Corps learned at 4.45 a.m. on the 26th of 
August, 1914, of the critical position of the British through the 
medium of a telegram from Colonel Huguet, head of the French 
Military Mission with the B.E.F. This telegram read : 

“The British I Corps attacked in its cantonments at Landrecies— 
Le Cateau is retiring. The British cavalry is on the right of the Army, 
not the left [this was incorrect]. The II Corps and the 4th Infantry 
Brigade [sic] are in retreat. The retreat will be continued on the 27th on 
Péronne. Marshal French requests that you will cover the retreat on 
the north and west.” 


In spite of the extreme fatigue of the men, even more of the 
horses, General Sordet decided to give the Allied Army the assistance 
requested. The divisions were alarmed and ordered to assemble 
at 8 a.m. between Villers Guislain and Gonnelieu—six miles and 
more to the south-west of their billets—ready to intervene. From 
reports received between midday and 1 p.m. it was learnt that the 
British left wing had been attacked [at 5.30 a.m.] on the front 
Le Cateau—Caudry—Haucourt by forces debouching from Cambrai 
[in reality, says the author in a footnote, from the front Landrecies— 
Bouchain]. At 1.30 p.m. General Sordet gave the following 
order :— 


“¢ The Cavalry Corps will advance to the north of the Schelde to attack 
the German forces: 1st Cav. Div. by Marcoing, 3rd by Masniéres, sth 
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by Crévecceur. Combat patrols will move on Cambrai (1st Cav. Div.) 
Stranvillers (3rd Cav. Div.), Beauvois (sth Cav. Div.). After the passage 
of the Schelde, the direction will be 3rd Cav. Div. Séranvillers, 1st Cav. 
Div. Forenville, 5th Cav. Div. south of Séranvillers.” 


The Schelde was crossed without incident, and General Sordet 
established his headquarters at Masniéres. The advanced guards 
of the 5th and 3rd Cavalry Divisions soon encountered the enemy 
who had crossed the Le Cateau—-Cambrai road close to the latter 
town, and was advancing on Forenville—Séranvillers. The cyclists 
of the sth Cavalry Division, supported by the machine guns of the 
division, opened fire, as well as the artillery of the 5th and 3rd 
Cavalry Divisions, and soon the 3rd Dragoon Brigade (advanced 
guard of the sth Cavalry Division) sent dismounted men into 
action. Two squadrons of the 22nd Dragoons supporting the 
cyclists, which had moved on Séranvillers, were fired on by an 
enemy battalion, already in the village. At the same time, a troop 
of the same regiment advanced in open order to a hill overlooking 
Séranvillers, in order to discover the scope of the enemy’s move- 
ments. The 3rd Cavalry Division was also engaged north-east 
of Masniéres, leaving the 4th Squadron of the 4th Cuirassiers to 
guard the bridge. The 3rd Hussars moved in the direction of 
Forenville, made ready to charge, but no mounted action developed. 
The rst Cavalry Division crossed the Schelde and canal at 3.30 p.m. 
and supported the 3rd Cavalry Division, leaving the 2nd Cuirassier 
Brigade and part of its artillery south of the canal. 

Then follows General Smith-Dorrien’s letter of thanks to 
General Sordet, and the account closes with the details of the billets 
at night many miles from the field of battle. 

Major Peteau does not clear up the retirement of de Mitry’s 
Cavalry Corps on the flank of the British I Corps on the 2oth and 
21st of October. He gives the information received by the Belgians 
from the French 4th Cavalry Division on their right at 11.30 a.m. 
on the 2oth of October : 


“The G.O.C. 4th Cavalry Division herewith informs you that a 
British corps of two divisions at ro hours was marching on the other 
side of the Yser, the first division by Ypres and Boesinghe, the second 
more to the north in a north-east direction. 

“‘ The G.O.C. II Cavalry Corps (de Mitry) had in consequence ordered 
the present position to be held and the enemy contained until the arrival 
of the British.” 


The author then speaks of the irresistible advance of the Germans 
and gives the lines occupied by the French and Belgian cavalry at 
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various times on the 20th, but omits all mention of the movements 
and retirement on the 21st. 


Russia 


German propaganda having completely failed to convince any 
one that Russia began the so-called ‘ world war ”—which, for 
every reason, ought to be known as “the German war ”—the 
latest move is an exoneration of Russia and an attempt to fasten the 
blame on France. It is developed in a book issued under official 
patronage whose lengthy title page we had better perhaps translate. 
This runs : 


** Russia’s entry into the world war. The expansion of the Russian 
armed forces and their employment at the outbreak of war, compiled 
with the approval of the Imperial Archives [the substitute for the late 
Historical Sections of the General Staff] from official sources by Gunther 
Frantz, Archivist Councillor, Major on the retired list, formerly in the 
Great General Staff.” (Berlin : Deutsche Verlag.) 


After the well-used protestation that he is solely in search of 
historical truth, the author, with great moderation, suggests that 
the great Russian Army reforms carried out under the War Minister, 
General Sukomlinov, 1910-1914, were at first merely intended to 
recover lost ground, and only in 1912 began to have a definitely 
threatening character. He then states that Russia was the first 
to introduce a “‘ Preparatory War Period ”’ during which a great deal 
of work was done which in other countries fell to the definite 
Mobilization Period. He ignores the existence of an exactly similar 
German period, officially called Drohende Kriegsgefahr (imminent 
danger of war) and the “ intellectual preparations ” initiated on the 
6th of July, 1914. Great Britain also had an openly admitted “‘ Pre- 
cautionary Period ”’; but Major Frantz sees in the Russian scheme 
a “‘ very dangerous instrument ”; for there was every opportunity 
to do all that was necessary to get everything ready for war except 
the calling up of a few horses and vehicles and the small balance of 
the reservists. He claims that Russia in 1914 gained five days’ start 
in the war. As Germany publicly declared the commencement of 
her precautionary period on the 31st of July and began it earlier, 
it is somewhat difficult to follow the author’s argument. 

The next warlike step of Russia is claimed to be the retention 
of the annual contingents in 1913 until the 1st of April, instead of 
releasing them in October. The precaution is stigmatized as a 
political threat. In the same class he puts the Russian test mobiliza- 
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tions begun in 1912-1913—which he hastens to distinguish from 
the German “ customary musters,” exactly the same thing, but 
initiated many years earlier. Yet he declares that such steps on 
the part of Russia kept her peaceful neighbour constantly on the alert. 

Major Frantz disassociates himself from authors who hold that 
Russia planned to bring on a war in August, 1914, for the reason 
that Russia’s armament programme (which he gives in detail), 
begun only in 1913, would not be completed until 1917, and that the 
new mobilization scheme would only come into force in December, 
1914. There are, of course, people who think that Germany made 
the war in 1914, knowing that each year would find Russia better 
prepared to defend herself. The author also declines to believe 
that Russia brought the Siberian Corps to Europebefore mobilization. 

The Russo-French military conventions* are discussed at 
length, and the author deduces from them that the situation was, 
“ Russia was in tow of France, and not vice versa.” Therefore, 
putting together Russia’s unreadiness for war in 1914, and the 
prominence of France in the partnership, he decides that although 
Russia by her preparations was partly to blame, France was the 
real instigator of the outbreak of war. 


Taktische Grundlehren . . . mit einer Beschreibung der Schlacht 
von Tannenberg, by W. von Stephani, Major retired, formerly in the 
General Staff (Berlin : Héltgebaum and Heinicke, 2.50 marks), has 
a title ten lines long, but it exactly describes the contents of a very 
interesting book. ‘The translation of it is: “‘ Tactical principles 
and hints for a war-game, with special regard for the General Staff 
duties from the experiences of the great war, and a description of 
the battle of Tannenberg from the war-game aspect. With 
numerous sketches, maps and operation orders.’’ By the help of 
the book the Tannenberg operations can be worked out as a war- 
game. Many of the original operation orders are given, and others 
are suggested. Apart from this, there is much useful information 
as to how a war-game should be conducted. The maps make quite 
clear that on the evening of the 28th of August, 1914, when Luden- 
dorff reported the Russian Second Army as practically captured. 
there were only three of its five corps in the net, and there was still 
a 15-mile gap on the east, by which they could have walked out 
during the night, if Samsonov had retired in time, like Lanrezac 
at Charleroi and Smith-Dorrien at Le Cateau. 


© Given at length in the review of General Sukhomlinov’s book in the Army 
Quarterly, January, 1925. 
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Gas 


The latest German book on gas warfare, Der chemische Krieg 
(Berlin : Mittler, 12 goldmarks), is by Dr. R. Hanslian (formerly 
Staff Chemist and Gas Officer of the XXII Reserve Corps) and 
Fr. Bergendorff, and is dedicated to Professor Nernst. It purports 
to be a complete scientific manual of gas warfare, attack and defence, 
and of smoke tactics. It does not, like previous German books of 
the kind, assert that the Allies began the use of gas, but claims that 
on the 17th of September, 1914, the Germans discovered through 
an article in the Pall Mall Gazette [not discoverable] that they were 
making preparations to do so. The Germans then acted on the 
maxim, ‘‘ do unto others as they would do unto you, and do it first.” 
Evidently feeling that this statement will be unconvincing, the 
authors then endeavour to show that the use of poison gas was not 
forbidden by any of the Hague Declarations or Conventions. The 
special Declaration forbidding the use of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases is got over by the—shall we say—ingenious suggestion that it 
forbade the use of gas in air warfare, about which there is no word 
whatever in the Declaration. The authors also claim, without any 
authority, that there was no rule against the use of gas shell, provided 
that “the effect of the splinters is always more than the effect of 
the poison,” whatever that may mean. They mention the article 
that specifically forbids the use of ‘‘ poison,”’ but only to say that 
it referred to ‘‘ the use of poison in the sense of ordinary life.” 
They ignore the statement already made by Dr. Haber, the inventor 
of cloud gas, that it was only used as a makeshift because there was 
a lack of shell into which to load it. 

After this learned and scientific handling of the subject, it 1s 
no surprise to find the authors stating that the first gas attack on 
_ the evening of the 22nd of April, 1915— 


““ struck in particular the sector of the front between Langemarck and 
Bixschoote occupied by a Canadian division, carried terror and confusion 
into its ranks and caused 15,000 gas casualties, of which 5,000 died. 
After this first cloud gas attack others followed, so that by May...” 
etc., etc. 


The sector described, which was the actual one on which the gas 
was released, was occupied by French African troops, not by 
Canadians, who were not touched by the gas on the 22nd of April, 
and there were practically no casualties, as the coloured troops ran 
away too fast to Dunkirk. So much for the authors’ historical 
accuracy. 
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Read with discretion—as any German book on the war should 
be, and bearing in mind that most German military literature on 
frightfulness is propaganda to terrify possible enemies—there is 
much of value in a convenient form in the volume, and the list 
of eighty-eight books and pamphlets given in the bibliography, and 
the twenty-two pages of illustrations of apparatus will be found 
useful by students. There are also details of some of the German 
gas attacks. 

After a chapter on the origin and development of gas, follows 
one on the various gases employed—lachrymatory, irritants, poison, 
classified by their ability to incapacitate, chill, disable and kill, 
though emphasis is laid on their psychological effect. Next comes 
a chapter on the technique of gas attacks: cloud blowing, gas 
shooting and gas throwing, with examples. Two chapters are 
devoted to anti-gas measures. The idea of the neutralization of 
gas by the release of a chemical reagent was tried, but abandoned 
as impracticable, and after dealing with the various respirators, 
masks and filters, the authors come to the conclusion that the only 
useful protection is the ordinary oxygen-breathing apparatus ; 
but a pattern is required lighter than that used in mines. The 
protection of the whole surface of the body and of animals also 
receives notice. The importance of gas discipline is emphasized. 

There are two further chapters on the production of smoke 
clouds for concealment and poison effect. The final chapter is 
headed ‘‘ The development of chemical warfare material in the 
period after the war and its significance for the future.” The 
authors declare that since the war no other military question has 
been the field of so much research as gas. They see the next war 
as a combination of air and gas fighting supported by gas-carrying 
tank squadrons, and they naturally hint that— 


‘the nation most highly developed in science and technology [of course 
Germany is meant] will receive the reward of world importance or even 
world hegemony.” 


So, in future, whiffs of gas instead of sabre-rattling are to rule 
Europe ; unless of course we accept the remark of the military 
periodical Wissen und Wehr (December, 1924) in reviewing the 
book : 


“* Chemical warfare has only an academic interest for Germany, as 
even anti-gas equipment has been forbidden to us by the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control ! ’”’ 
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GENERAL 


Hauptmann Hans Ritter, late of the General Staff of the German 
Seventh Army, the talented author of Krittk des Weltkriegs, is 
evidently emulous of succeeding to the place of General von Bern- 
hardi. Like him, he is out to try to make our flesh creep by telling 
us of the frightfulnesses that Germany has, or hopes to have, in store 
for the next war. His book, Der Zukunftskrieg und seine Waffen 
(Leipzig: Koehler, 3s. 8d.), at any rate gives pointers to what 
Germany is after, and should not, like Bernhardi’s volume on the 
war of the future, be lightly disregarded. He regards the League 
of Nations as absurd and more likely to bring about wars than 
prevent them, and emphasizes that it was utterly powerless to stop 
the recent Turco-Greek war. 


“ The wondrous soap-bubble of the maintenance of peace by word of 
international umpires is apt suddenly to burst at the first rough breeze 
of actual danger of war.’ 


Besides, he says, no State will ever submit to the decision of an 
umpire in questions affecting its existence, and will use every means, 
forbidden or otherwise, to secure victory. 

He traces briefly the development of arms and armies and, 
suggesting that the Great War for the first time—he forgets the 
American Civil War—gave technical experts a chance, considers 
that old-fashioned clean fighting has gone for ever, the scientist 
has come to stay, and tactics must be reviewed so as to make them 
correspond with the new arms. He instances that the Germans 
were not ready to take advantage of their first gas attack at Ypres, 
nor the British of the first real Tank attack at Cambrai. War he 
considers is no longer the property of the military class, and even 
in 1914-1918 the civil populations were seriously affected by gas in 
the war areas, and by hunger blockade outside them. 

He draws a distinction between arms which are essential and 
affect tactics, like gas, or are merely ancillary, like flame-projectors ; 
and he classes as ancillary services, the air, transport and signal 
services, and the navy ; artillery, tanks, gas, bacteriological produce 
and, possibly, ‘‘ death rays,”” he regards as the main weapons. It 
is perhaps the first time we have been threatened with the germs of 
disease by a serious military writer, and he suggests that they will 
be peculiarly effective on armies and people weakened by suitable 
gas and starvation. 

Guns—there will be many more of them—he thinks will have 
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increased range; shells larger and more effective charges; gas 
will have more lasting effect, and it will be impossible to clear areas 
of it. He foresees balloons, electrically guided, dropping cargoes 
of explosives and poison over towns. He concludes by laughing 
at the Treaty of Versailles and the supposed disarming of Germany : 


‘* What it [the Treaty] forbids does not touch development. No 
paragraph can forbid this. Should the Treaty be invoked to demand 
the closing of all physical and chemical institutions, technical schools, 
laboratories, factories, the adherents to such a treaty may set about 
enforcing it. 


We have had our warning as Bernhardi gave it before 1914, and the 
answer is, as David Harum said, “ to do unto others as they would 
do unto you, and do it first.” 


Oberleutnant H. Lanz’s studies of night attacks in open warfare, 
Studien iiber Nachtangriffe 1m Bewegungskrieg (Charlottenburg : 
Offene Worte, 3 marks), after mentioning some of the classic night 
attacks, describes some German ones of the great war: Liége, the 
great attack of the Crown Prince’s Army against the French Third 
Army south-west of Verdun on the night of the gth-roth of 
September, the 6th Bavarian Reserve Division at Wytschaete, 
31st of October—1st of November, and two attacks in Russia. 

In the first two cases the operation orders of the various forma- 
tions concerned are given at length, and are of considerable interest. 
A number of deductions are drawn, which are not of particular 
value to students, as in training in night work the British Army was 
much in advance of the German. 


The book of Generale di brigata Adriano Alberti, J] Generale 
Falkenhayn. Le relaztoni tra 1 capi di S. M. della Triplice (Rome : 
Libreria dello Stato, 10 kre), deals, as its title shows, with two 
subjects. There is a favourable appreciation of General von 
Falkenhayn, in which his endeavours to keep Italy out of the war are 
emphasized ; and a very interesting account of the relations between 
the Chiefs of the General Staff of the three Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. The author makes it very clear, quoting only Ludendorff 
and Conrad von Hétzendorf and German official publications, that 
the Triplice was a purely defensive alliance. He shows that even 
as early as the beginning of August, 1913, Austria informed Italy 
and Germany that she might have to take action against Serbia. 
On the gth of August, 1913, Signor Giolitti directed the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Marchese de San Giuliano, to “ reply clearly 
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that we do not consider such eventual action as defensive and 
therefore do not believe a casus feederis will occur.” 

After the German Imperial Manceuvres of 1913, there was a 
meeting of the three Allied Chiefs of the General Staff under the 
presidency of the Kaiser. The report of General Pollio, the Italian 
C.G.S., is quoted at considerable length. The Kaiser tried to 
extract a definite promise that in case of war with France Italy would 
send one army to the Rhine. Pollio pointed out that in view of the 
commitments in Tripoli, if Italy sent five corps into Germany, there 
would be only three permanent corps available for the defence of the 
Alps and the Italian peninsula. Italy was not able to maintain her 
promise to send men. Moltke then urged that Italy had super- 
abundance of cavalry and she might spare a couple of cavalry 
divisions, and that the question of an Army should be treated as a 
military one, the Triplice being considered as a single State fighting 
for its existence. On his return home General Pollio received 
permission from his Government to study the question, and details 
of the railway movements necessary for sending an army of three 
corps and some cavalry into Germany were worked out in coopera- 
tion with a German commission which contained General von 
Waldersee and Colonel Tappen. But the matter was treated as a 
military convention between the General Staffs, and did not commit 
the Governments. The Convention contained the provision that 
it only applied to a casus federis. 

On the outbreak of war between Russia and Austria, Field- 
Marshal Conrad wrote to General Cadorna a letter claiming that 
General Pollio (who had died in July, 1914) had given him a verbal 
promise to send troops to assist Austria against Russia. Cadorna 
replied at once, stating, without going into the question of a promise, 
that Italy’s declaration of neutrality prevented him from considering 
the matter. There is, however, no record of any such promise 
and the only discussions with the Austrian Staff were relative to 
sending Italian troops across the Austrian territory to the German 
right wing on the Rhine. 

There is an interesting appendix containing the report of the 
Italian military attaché in Berlin, dated the 13th of April, 1915, 
just before Italy’s entry into the war, giving an account of his 
interview with Falkenhayn. Persuasion and threats were used, 
then promises of giving Italy the hegemony of the Mediterranean, 
and finally the argument that Germany and Austria offered territory 
of which Austria actually disposed, whilst the Entente “‘ could only 
offer the skin of the bear.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Flistory of the Great War, based on Official Documents : The Cam- 
patgn wn Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. Vol. II. By Brigadier- 
General F. J. Mosertey. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1 15. net. 


In continuing the history of the Operations in Mesopotamia, 
General Moberley, whose first volume chronicled the almost 
uninterrupted successes of the first year of the campaign, has had 
a very different story to tell. 

Volume II of the Official History deals with events of the last 
months of 1915—the battle of Ctesiphon, the retreat to Kut, the 
siege—up to April, 1916, when four months of costly endeavour — 
to effect relief, ended in failure and the surrender of General 
Townshend’s 6th Division. 

The contrast between the two periods is too obvious to need 
stress : it 1s the contrast between success and failure. But it is 
due to the skill with which this chronicle of disaster has been com- 
piled that the reader can realize not only how the seeds of failure 
were sown, but can trace their gradual growth as a consistent, and 
indeed as an inevitable, process. 

A superficial view might pronounce the ill-success of 1915-1916 
as due to one main cause—the loss on the part of the British forces 
of their liberty of mancuvre ; and it would probably point to the 
battle of Ctesiphon as the moment at which we surrendered the 
initiative, imagination and enterprise, which a war of movement 
alone had made possible, and in their place accepted the limitations 
of static warfare. 

But, in fact, the process which led to this surrender was far 
more gradual, and a study of General Moberley’s pages makes 
increasingly clear how deep-seated were the causes of failure: the 
severely logical arrangement of facts, the careful reproduction of 
much critical correspondence, provide in themselves an argument 
to which, the reader feels, there can only be one conclusion. 

As an example of this method may be quoted the careful and 
detailed examination of the steps which led to the fatal decision to 
advance on Baghdad. As the correspondence here printed shows, 
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it was scarcely, in the military sense, a decision at all, but rather a 
gradual accumulation of a load of political expediency which slowly 
and insidiously outweighed the purely military considerations. 
It is made evident, too, that military policy in England and military 
policy in India were still at cross-purposes. Whitehall could 
envisage the ‘‘ World War ” ; the eyes of Simla were fixed upon the 
N.W. Frontier. As Lord Hardinge wrote to Mr. Chamberlain : 
“though the capture of Baghdad would not really bring the war 
nearer its close, the effect of its capture would be very great in the 
Near East, would have important consequences in Persia and 
Afghanistan, and would assist the general situation in India. . . .” 

Of the battle of Ctesiphon, General Moberley remarks, “ the 
number of occasions on which the respective commanders took 
important decisions on incorrect intelligence was exceptional.” 
It might almost be said that but for incorrect intelligence the battle 
would never have been fought ; or that it would have been fought 
at a different time and in a different place had there been a less 
determined disregard of reports of the enemy’s reinforcement. 
In this connection Appendix XXX—one of a series full of most 
valuable information—is interesting. This Appendix, dealing with 
the question of intelligence, contains a paragraph to the effect that 
“‘ warfare in that region (1.e. Mesopotamia) had not been contem- 
plated ”’; further on we read that it was difficult to obtain “ really 
reliable and illuminating forecasts”’ as to the behaviour of the 
Tigris at any particular season. The first contention is difficult 
to understand in view of the schemes practised at the Staff College 
at Quetta before the war—and of the almost immediate decision to 
send some form of expedition to the Gulf when war broke out. 
As regards the difficulty of foreseeing the obstacles to navigation 
on the Tigris, one is tempted to wonder what use, in this respect, 
was made of “ local resources.” ‘The Lynch steamers had been 
navigating the Tigris for sixty years, and their personnel were 
full of detailed knowledge. It is not an unimportant point, for the 
vagaries of the Tigris proved ultimately a more effective enemy than 
the Turk. 

With General Townshend’s retreat to Kut and effective invest- 
ment there—in a position strategically sound and tactically im- 
possible—the war of movement may be said to have ended: the 
remaining two-thirds of the volume deal almost exclusively with 
the operations of the Relief Force. 

General Moberley has contrived to show very clearly the 
appalling difficulties with which both commanders and troops were 
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faced, and this he has effected by means strictly legitimate to the 
military historian. Without embarking on criticism, without any 
form of special pleading, without resort to ‘‘ imaginative ”’ writing, 
a series of vivid pictures is presented to the reader, with here and 
there a summary which serves admirably to fix important moments. 
Despite this correctly dispassionate treatment of the subject, the 
imagination cannot fail to picture those scenes of pitiless mud and 
rain and floods closing upon the relieving army like a gradual 
paralysis, nor to feel the atmosphere of impatience and desperation 
and final disappointment within the defences of Kut. 

This is not the place to criticize the tactics of the Relief opera- 
tions, which are minutely described and excellently illustrated by 
particularly clear maps. ‘There were perhaps mistakes on which 
the student can lay his finger, but it seems that the final failure 
cannot be traced to these—though it is possible that the nearly- 
successful attempt of the 8th of March may afford debatable 
ground. 

Although it has been said that the weather and the Tigris were 
ultimately responsible for failure, that is but a half-truth—and yet it 
is one the further contemplation of which may lead us to important 
conclusions. For on the Tigris and its navigation depended every 
man and every gun at the front. On the river, on its shoals and 
floods, on ships and barges and their crews, on docks and cranes, 
on oil and coal and wood, hung every operation of war. 

It was evident in the first volume, and it is outstandingly clear 
again and again in the events here described. The period of 
inaction before Ctesiphon; the confusion after that battle; the 
long delay in the concentration of the Relief Force and, later, in 
the arrival of reinforcements; the consequent postponement of 
operations ; shortage of rations; shortage of ammunition and 
stores; the impossibility of evacuating casualties—delay after 
delay till fate allowed no more. 

“ The provision at the night time and place of the vast quantities 
of material of varied natures by an Army in the Field, and their 
transport, are frequently the deciding factors in the success or 
failure of its operations.” | 

That is the lesson which History here drives home on all serious 
students of war. It 1s a very old lesson and a very familiar truth : 
so old and so familiar that it was forgotten and neglected. And 
the most important aspect of this volume lies in its testimony to the 
fate of armies, when the deciding factors of success and failure have 
been overlooked. 
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The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
and Sir GEORGE ARTHUR. Wm. Heinemann. 


This interesting book can hardly be judged by the standard 
of what is required in a full-length biography : the authors disarm 
such criticism in their preface, where they state that they are chiefly 
concerned to use the fresh material which has come into their pos- 
session to bring out certain aspects of Wolseley’s career. ‘They have 
succeeded in their chief aim, which is to show how much we are 
indebted to Wolseley’s gift for visualizing the Army which would 
best serve the Empire, and his unremitting toil to make such Army 
a reality. 

His difficulties as a reformer when Quartermaster-General and 
afterwards when Adjutant-General under “an irremovable Royal 
Commander-in-Chief ”? were undoubtedly very great, and receive 
due emphasis in these pages. When, at last, Wolseley himself 
became Commander-in-Chief a succession of small wars was 
eventually followed by the struggle with the Boers which began 
in 1899. The circumstances of Lord Lansdowne’s attack upon 
Wolseley in the House of Lords and the soldier’s subsequent 
vindication by the Report of the Royal Commission on the War 
in South Africa are carefully related. Here, as elsewhere in the 
volume, will be found some very plain speaking concerning poli- 
ticians and their methods. A précis of the most significant letters 
and minutes from Commander-in-Chief to Secretary of State is 
included as an appendix. 

Though passing lightly over that portion of Wolseley’s career 
described by himself in ‘‘ The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” there is a 
concise account of every expedition in which he was engaged. And 
here, as throughout the volume, interest centres largely in the 
extracts quoted from Wolseley’s letters to his wife. These contain 
many frank expressions of opinion and disclosures of his real thoughts 
- and feelings. 

The great friendship of Wolseley and Gordon is shown in a 
variety of incidents ; and the former’s sense of personal loss on his 
failure to relieve Khartum is clearly demonstrated in a forcefully 
written chapter which does not spare the ineptitude of the 
Government of that time. 

But the book’s chief claim to attention is its portrayal of Lord 
Wolseley as a soldier of vision who planned and organized to such 
good purpose, in the face of extraordinary difficulties, to give us a 
modern and efficient fighting machine suited to the Empire’s needs. 
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The 1st and 2nd Battalions the Sherwood Foresters in the Great War. 
By Colonel H. C. Wytiy, C.B. Aldershot: Gale & Polden. 
12s. 6d. net. 1924. 


The writer of the history of a Line regiment in the war of 1914- 
1918 has before him two alternative methods : he may try to write 
of the regiment as a whole, following roughly the chronological 
order of events and moving from one battalion to another, or he 
may do what Colonel Wylly has done in his history of his old regi- 
ment, the Sherwood Foresters, and treat the different battalions 
quite separately. This is the easier method for the writer and avoids 
the difficulties of combining the separate stories and dovetailing 
them into each other; it also suits the individual reader whose 
interest is in the fortunes of any one battalion, but there its merits 
seem toend. Colonel Wylly is an author of considerable experience 
and he is only dealing with the two Regular battalions of the 
Foresters, the old 45th and gsth, but even so there is a certain 
amount of inevitable repetition and overlapping. Moreover, it is 
very awkward to be switched back from the end of 1918 to the 
Aisne in 1914 and to find people figuring as second lieutenants and 
platoon commanders who have just been prominent as battalion 
commanders in the “‘ Advance to Victory ” of 1918. There is some- 
thing to be said for the view that the battalion forms the best unit 
of narration for the war of 1914-1918, but in that case the separate 
narratives may just as well be separate volumes ; if two or more 
stories are to be combined 1n the same volume they are better 
blended. Colonel Wylly has in the main told his story well: as an 
old officer of the regiment he writes with enthusiasm and personal 
interest and he has been able to augment the main sources of informa- 
tion, such as battalion war diaries and records, by personal remini- 
scences and narratives, letters from the front and so on. On two or 
three points he is able to supplement and elaborate the story told in 
the Official History—for example, he gives some valuable details 
and a map for the fine counter-attack of the 2nd Battalion on the 
20th of September, 1914, the Regiment’s “ baptism of fire ” in the 
war, when they retook some lost trenches on the Chemin des Dames. 
The incident was the more notable as it was the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the old gsth’s début at the Alma, and by a remarkable 
coincidence the Battalion’s casualties on the two occasions were 
almost identical. 

Of the two Regular battalions of the Foresters the 2nd was the 
first to reach France, serving all its time in the Sixth Division which 
saw a tremendous amount of fighting and had very heavy casualties, 
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but curiously enough without coming in for several of the greatest 
battles. It was not in “ First Ypres,’ as it was in the night centre 
of the British line near Armentiéres ; it was not in “ Second Ypres ”’ 
or at Neuve Chapelle and Loos ; it was one of the few divisions not 
engaged in Arras or “ Third Ypres,” being on the Lens—Loos 
front nearly all through 1917. The 2nd Sherwood Foresters have 
many good things to their credit, though often in rather out-of-the- 
way and little-known operations: the local attack at Hooge in 
August, 1915, which recovered some valuable ground lost a fortnight 
earlier, stands out among them, and the Battalion did fine work in 
the ‘‘ March Retreat ’’ of 1918 and on the extreme right of the Fourth 
Army in September and October, 1918. Its operations and achieve- 
ments would, however, be easier to follow if the supply of maps had 
been less niggardly. There is no plan for Cambrai, or for the 21st of 
March or for the fighting of the 18th of September, 1918, though 
these are told in some detail and in places map references are given 
which are unintelligible without a squared map. Photographs of 
places like Beaumont Hamel, where the Battalion was not in action, 
are a very inadequate substitute. The story of the 1st Battalion 
would also be easier to follow if there was a more liberal supply of 
maps. It was with the Eighth Division from November, 1914, to 
October, 1915, being then transferred to the Twenty-Third Division, 
but it came back to the Eighth after being heavily engaged near 
La Boisselle at the beginning of the Somme—here again a plan is 
badly wanted—and was with the Eighth to the end, coming in for 
tremendously heavy fighting in March and April, 1918, and for the- 
German offensive on the Chemin des Dames in May, 1918, in which 
the battalion was practically wiped out. Colonel Wylly has not had 
much luck over getting narratives for this early 1918 fighting, 
there were hardly any survivors to supply it, and his story suffers 
in consequence ; but for the trench warfare of the first winter he has 
been much more fortunate. The Battalion had a really bad time in 
a very unpleasant bit of the line near Neuve Chapelle and in its 
first four months had 360 casualties without once “ going over the 
top.” Altogether in France it lost 150 officers and 4,500 men, 
being thus roughly renewed five times over, though no less than 
17 men served with it continuously throughout the war. 

One does not wish to be captious, but there are two things besides 
the lack of maps which reduce the value of the book: there are a 
great many errors over details not connected with the Regiment, 
and Colonel Wylly quotes extensively from popular writers like 
Mr. Buchan and Sir A. Conan Doyle as if theirs were authoritative 
works. 
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The English Conquest of Normandy, 1416-1424. By RICHARD 
AGER NEWHALL. Yale University Press: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1924. 18s. 6d. net. 


The author, who is assistant Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity, describes this work as a study in fifteenth-century warfare. 
It originated as a “‘ doctoral dissertation,’’ which won distinction 
at Harvard, and has developed into quite a formidable volume of 
over 350 pages. A good quarter of this space is taken up with 
footnotes. For the work is intended for the specialist only and, if 
anything, seems over-documented. The highest praise is due to 
the writer for the thoroughness with which he has performed a 
sufficiently laborious task. Every page bears evidence of profound 
research. Viewed, however, as a military study, the result hardly 
seems adequate to the labour expended. It lacks clear-cut military 
judgment. The writer seems rather to shrink from drawing con- 
clusions himself, by preference devoting himself to the accumulation 
of data, from which the reader must draw his own conclusions. He 
seems sometimes almost crushed under the weight of his own 
materials. It is difficult to see the wood for the trees. Still, this 
1s a book which the future historian of this period cannot possibly 
afford to ignore. 

In an admirable introduction the author states quite clearly his 
point of view in regard to the military operations discussed. He 
looks upon Henry V and his younger brother Bedford as initiating 
a new era in the art of war. They were strategists, not tacticians 
only, like Edward III and the Black Prince, who regarded for 
reasons excellently explained a war in France as an opportunity 
for glorified raids. He credits Henry with “an appreciation of 
the military value of time, unusual in the annals of medizval warfare.” 
The campaign of 1417 clearly shows Henry’s idea of strategy, when 
with swift and sudden strokes, delivered when time was of the very 
essence of the matter, he secured an advanced line of strong posts 
from Caen to Alencon, behind which he could carry out the leisurely 
but thorough subjugation of the Cotentin. In this campaign he 
reaped the fruits of his victory at Agincourt two years earlier. For 
the French did not dare to risk another big battle to force the English 
military frontier. It was not till two years after Henry’s death that 
they made a really serious attempt, and at Verneuil “in three- 
quarters of an hour Bedford had assured the retention of Henry V’s 
conquests.” 

The political situation in France reacted upon the course of 
military events. The Armagnac and Burgundian factions were 
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fighting for the control of the central government and the possession 
of Paris. Whilst the Armagnacs held the control, Burgundy was 
the potential ally of England. As soon as Paris fell into the Duke’s 
hands, he became the head of the national resistance to the foreign 
invader, and Henry began negotiations with the Armagnacs.against 
their common enemy. The assassination of the Duke threw his 
successor into Henry’s arms. 

Professor Newhall devotes much attention to the material side 
of the war. Over a third of his space is given to chapters on military 
finance, military organization, and provisions and matériel. He 
considers that England employed her full fighting strength, which he 
estimates at 15,000 men. He shows how finance affected the 
issue. If the French soldiers were not paid, they plundered, and 
their misconduct drove the towns into the opposite camp. Henry 
had a great advantage in the generous financial support which he 
received at home, but the tendency was more and more to throw the 
costs of the war upon the revenues of Normandy. It is to be hoped 
that the author will soon tell the tale of how Bedford, pursuing a 
more ambitious policy, shipwrecked the English cause. 


The Guards Division in the Great War, 1915-1918. By CUTHBERT 
HeapiaM, D.S.O. (late Lieut.-Colonel, General Staff, B.E.F.). 
Two volumes. John Murray. 36s. (Reviewed by Brig.- 
General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G.) 

When the war came to an end and the writing of the histories 
of it was taken in hand, no standard or model existed by which 
compilers of divisional histories in particular could be guided: 
we can only recall one divisional record as available—Major- 
General Sir H. E. Colville’s ‘ Work of the gth Division ”—written 
after the South African War and a personal narrative rather than a 
formation history. Divisional histories of the German War, there- 
fore, have taken many forms: one might be a paraphrase or expan- 
sion of the divisional war diary, supplemented from the diaries of 
the subordinate formations and units; another might be a gazette 
of the innumerable brave deeds of individuals, with the slightest 
thread of general narrative to string them on, and without notice of 
any other troops other than those of the division ; a third would be 
a smoothly written story, recording rather the general conditions of 
life than the military operations. 

Lieut.-Colonel Headlam must be congratulated on having con- 
ceived and set a standard with which we may well be content. He 
has, at any rate, produced a work complete as a war record in itself, 
ample to recall to those who took part the share of the Guards 
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Division in the final victory, and what its members went through 
to achieve that victory, and priceless as a store of those traditions and 
lessons which it is so important to preserve for the service of the 
next and coming generations. 

Although the Guards were represented in 1914 in both the 1st 
(Guards) and 2oth Brigades by two battalions, and furnished the 
whole of the 4th (Guards) Brigade—their exploits are shortly related 
in the opening pages—it was not until July, 1915, shortly before the 
battle of Loos, that the formation of a Guards Division was ordered. 

‘“‘'The idea of its creation appears to have been solely due to Lord 
Kitchener, who after first obtaining His Majesty’s permission to carry 
out the project, proceeded to form the division without taking into his 
confidence either the War Cabinet or the Commander-in-Chief in France.” 
There were at the time many who viewed with considerable mis- 
giving the creation of a Guards Division. Some thought that it was 
a mistake to concentrate so many fine Regular battalions in one 
division instead of distributing them as leaven over the whole Army ; 
others feared whether, with increased numbers, the high standard 
of efficiency could be maintained. This fear certainly proved 
groundless. 

Artillery, engineers and services were obtained by drawing on 
existing divisions ; the 55th Field Company, R.E., which had been 
with the two Guards battalions of the 2oth Brigade in the 7th 
Division following them to the new formation. 

The Guards Division went into action at Loos in the month 
following its assembly near St. Omer—the author manages to make 
the general lines of this tangled battle very clear to his readers ; it 
made a good advance and took Lesbeeufs in the battle of the Somme 
in 1916; it was twice in the line in the advance from the Yser to 
Houthulst Forest in July—October, 1917; it was engaged in the 
heavy fighting at Bourlon Wood and the famous counter-attack 
at Gouzeaucourt in November, 1917, and in all the heavy fighting 
of 1918. Between times it was in and out of the line and the bat- 
talions appear to have lived up to their old reputation as good workers 
by being just as keen when detailed to dig, wire, make roads and 
carry stores, as when ordered to attack—and there is no better test 
of the good soldier. At raiding and bombing the battalions were 
second to none. 

The special features of the two volumes are that just so much of 
the general scheme and plan of the operations is given as to show 
clearly the place taken in the framework of the Armies by the 
Guards Division, with due attention to the share of formations 
on either side and to those which the Division was called on to 
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relieve ; thus the unfortunate misapprehensions which led to the 
mishap of the 21st and 24th Divisions at Loos and the diversion of 
the Guards from their original task are very properly set out. The 
footnotes form a characteristic feature of the book, for they contain 
a mass of valuable detail that could not well be inserted in the nar- 
rative without greatly increasing its length. They not only give 
details as to changes and personalities, but draw attention to sources 
where further particulars of episodes are to be found in the regi- 
mental histories of the Grenadier, Irish and Welsh Guards, and to 
what is perhaps more likely to be overlooked, the special reports 
and appendices attached to the original war diaries or rendered to 
higher authority. There are over ninety pages of appendices 
included in the Second Volume: order of battle, list of staffs and 
officers, Victoria Crosses won, operation orders, notes on the reserve 
battalions, machine-gun regiment, cadet battalion, entrenching bat- 
talion, dress and equipment, etc., ending with the Race Card of the 
2nd Guards Brigade Spring Meeting at Calais, March, 1916. It is 
a blemish on the arrangement of the Volumes that the appendices 
required in Vol. I are bound at the end of Vol. II. 

Throughout the book the great and abiding influence of the 
personalities of the G.O.C.’s of the Division is very clearly brought 
out ; it extended not only inside the Division in the maintenance of 
the highest standard of efficiency, but made itself felt outside, even 
in the plans of the higher commanders. The thre2 generals of the 
Division, Lord Cavan, Sir G. Feilding and Sir T. G. Matheson, 
certainly possessed characteristics that gave them exceptional power 
over all who came in contact with them. 

The lighter side of life in war is not overlooked, and the efforts 
made to ameliorate hardships in and out of the line receive due 
notice, not forgetting an account of the short-lived journal “‘ The 
Dump,” that once enlivened the pages of evening orders. 

Colonel Headlam very properly points out that the Guards 
enjoyed many advantages over other divisions in the lengthy and 
careful training of their drafts at the depot, and the orderly flow of 
reinforcements and return of wounded. The Brigade of Guards, 
even when expanded into the infantry of a division after the heavy 
losses of 1914, had far more leaven and was less diluted with inexperi- 
enced officers and reinforcements than any other formation. It had 
besides marvellous traditions and was in truth that finest of fighting 
machines a true ‘‘ Union Brigade ” of English, Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh. 

We are glad to see that Colonel Headlam duly castigates, for 
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one of his more blatant inexactitudes, the author of a book on the 
Guards in war, who had the shortest of experiences of the front. 

Colonel Headlam seems to concur with Raymond Asquith, in 
the sentiment expressed by him in a letter home, that one of the 
secrets of the Guards’ efficiency was “‘ they were gorged with food 
and damned into heaps.” Certainly, the Division was, as the letter 
said. a marked contrast at the time to another in which a republican 
spirit existed, and in which the officers overlooked trifling breaches 
of discipline, but food, owing to the division’s own inefficiency, 
was often short. 

It is no secret that Lord Kitchener hoped for the continued 
existence of the Guards Division, with picked units of artillery and 
engineers of the Guard. But this was not to be. At any rate, 
there is the consolation that the Guards Division will be easier to 
reconstitute than any of the others the cadres of which have been 
so thoughtlessly and short-sightedly destroyed. 

There are some clear black-and-white sketch maps and two 
coloured drawings of a Guardsman in 1915 and 1918. In view that 
the new Volume of the ‘‘ Official History of the War ” with numerous 
sketch maps in colour is sold for 12s. 6d. and several regimental 
histories for 7s. 6d. a volume, the price of 36s. charged for this 


book requires some explanation. 


The Early History of the Coldstream Guards. By G. Davies. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 28s. net. 


This record of the early days of His Majesty’s Coldstream Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, which derives its origin from two of the twelve 
regiments of the New Model of 1645, is derived principally from the 
Clarke Papers at Worcester College, Oxford. It is a beautifully 
bound and printed book, and its author has succeeded in giving not 
only an extremely interesting account of the Regiment, but also of 
its famous commander, George Monck, afterwards Duke of Albe- 
marle. The Regiment was formed from Colonel Ralph Weldon’s 
and Colonel Walter Lloyd’s regiments, and Monck was placed in 
command of it by Cromwell in 1650. It distinguished itself at the 
battle of Dunbar and was then employed to complete the conquest 
of Scotland while Cromwell himself pursued the main Scottish 
Army into England. The Regiment remained in Scotland until 
January, 1660, when Monck, as all students of English history 
know, led it from Coldstream to London and brought about the 
Restoration of Charles II. In the demobilization of the Army 
which followed, Monck’s Regiment was the only remnant of the 
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Cromwellian forces that was retained, thus linking up the Army of 
to-day with the New Model. 


Memotr of Lieut.-General Sir Ronald C. Maxwell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Colonel-Commandant Royal Engineers. (Reprinted, with 
portrait, from the Royal Engineers Journal.) 

This pamphlet of 33 pages sums up in a very admirable manner 
the life and services of Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Maxwell, Quarter- 
Master-General in France from January, 1915, when he suc- 
ceeded Sir William Robertson, to December, 1917. Unlike the 
Q.M.G. in England whose life has recently been published in two 
large volumes, Maxwell took part in the whole series of campaigns 
from the Afghan War of 1879, when he gained the Kandahar Star, 
to the South African War of 1899-1902. In one point the pamphlet 
contradicts a statement made in the Editorial of the Army Quarterly 
on the occasion of his death; we attributed General Maxwell’s 
leaving France—as did the Times—to his being injured by a 
fall from his horse. The writer of the pamphlet states: ‘‘ In 
December, 1917, Maxwell learnt that the War Office considered that 
the time had come to relieve him by a younger man,” and denies 
that the accident had any ill effects. 


The Services Club fournal. National Organ of Ex-Service Clubs. 
Edited by Howarp Kinc. Monthly, 3d. 

This is a new journal which is intended for ex-Service men 
throughout this country and Dominions. The number which has 
been sent to us contains, in addition to numerous short stories and 
humorous notes, a good deal of information respecting ex-Service 
men’s clubs and institutes throughout the country. The journal 
should serve a useful purpose by enabling ex-Service men to keep in 
touch with one another. All communications respecting it should 
be addressed to the Manager, 36, Grove Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Tibet Past and Present. By Sir CHARLES BELL, K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 
Oxford University Press. 245. 


In 1270 Khublai Khan, first Mongol Emperor of China, invited 
the Abbot of the Tibetan monastery of Sakya to his court. He was 
converted to the Tibetan form of Lamaism and was crowned by the 
Abbot, to whom in return he gave the temporal power in Tibet, 
under his suzerainty. Thus began both the temporal power of the 
priests and the overlordship of China, destined to be the two ruling 
factors in the future history of Tibet. 

The true spiritual founder of modern Tibet, however, was 
Tsong-kapa, ‘“‘ the man from the Land of Onions,” the Luther of 
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Tibet. His successor, the founder of Tashi-lhiinpo, died in 1474, 
but two years later his spirit passed into a new-born child, thus 
originating the present system of reincarnation. The following 
incarnation spread the reformed faith to Mongolia, from whose 
ruler he received the title of Dalai Lama Vajradhara (the All- 
embracing Lama, the Holder of the Thunderbolt). 

The fifth Dalai Lama (‘‘ the Great Fifth ’’) made his old teacher 
Grand Lama of Tashi-lhiinpo, and declared him to be an incarnation 
of “ The Boundless Light,” being content himself to be understood 
to be an incarnation of ‘‘ The Lord of Mercy.” The Tashi Lama 
is thus spiritually the higher of the two, but as he is too holy to mix 
in mundane affairs the temporal power is perforce left to the Dalai 
Lama. 

For twenty years Sir Charles Bell has been closely connected 
with Tibet as British representative, finally spending, in 1920 and 
1921, nearly a year as the Dalai Lama’s guest in Lhasa. 

His account of the British military expeditions is short, but 
adequate to the larger scope of the book ; and Tibetan aims, fears 
and needs are clearly set forth. Much stress is laid on the advantage 
of an independent and fairly strong Tibet as a buffer state to India, 
and Sir Charles succeeds in showing that “‘ to Britain and China 
falls naturally the privilege of helping the Tibetan people along the 
path of progress and self-realization.” 

Misunderstandings in the past were largely due to British 
ignorance of Tibetan history, of which Sir Charles gives a picturesque 
outline ; and any student of Indian affairs will do well to reflect 
upon his two last chapters, which deal with British policy of the 
present and the future. 

There is a rather tiresome amount of reiteration throughout the 
book. There are two maps, a good index and many very interesting 
and beautiful photographs. 


Imperial Military Geography. By Captain D. H. Core, M.B.E. 
Second Edition. Sifton Praed & Co. tos. 


The first edition of this book, under the title ‘‘ Elementary 
Imperial Geography,” was reviewed in the Army Quarterly last 
April. ‘The book has been revised for the present enlarged edition, 
and the first chapter, on Imperial resources, has been extended. 
There is a new chapter on the “ gateways to India,”’ which deals in 
some detail with the North-West Frontier. The rest of the frontier 
is dismissed in the phrase “‘ two thousand miles are protected by the 
immense natural wall of the Himalayas. The remaining portion, 
extending from Kashmir to the Arabian Sea... is the only 
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vulnerable part.”” Though at the moment this statement may be 
defensible, any one who knows anything of the Tibetan problem 
will feel that there is something more that might be said even in an 
admittedly elementary book. 

The bibliography has been increased, and some new maps added. 
For the purpose of working for promotion examinations, this is 
certainly the best book we have seen. 


Per Ardua ad Astra. By 110908. Forster Groom & Co. 1s. 6d. 

This is an account of the training of a R.A.F. cadet during the 
war. The curious thing about it is that it should be published now 
instead of ten years ago, for it is an extremely naive narrative in the 
sentimental and undiscriminating style which flourishes, perhaps 
necessarily, in war time but is usually reserved for the home circle 
under the more balanced conditions of peace. 


Charts for Battle Landscape Targets on 25 Yards Miniature Range. 
By Captain D. P. J. Kerry, M.C., A.E.C. Gale & Polden. 
6d. 

There are charts for any one who seeks extreme accuracy in 
size and rate of movement of models. They are accompanied by 

a clear and adequate explanation. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 

The Cornhill Magazine, January, 1925. ‘‘ The Growth of a Military 
Spirit in China,” by Brig.-General C. D. Bruce, C.B.E. 

The Edinburgh Review, January, 1925. ‘“‘ War Responsibility in 
1914 and To-day,” by Emile Cammaerts. In summing up, 
the author writes that “‘ according to all the evidence at our 
disposal to-day, the policy adopted by the Kaiser and his 
advisers during the first years of the century, and more 
particularly in 1914, was the determining cause of a conflict 
which, had this policy been different, might never have taken 
place.” 

The National Review, January, February and March, 1925. 
‘* Recollections of a Prisoner of War,” by Capt. the Hon. 
Godfrey Phillimore, M.C. 

The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1925. ‘‘ The Ex- 
Fighting Man in the Civil Service,” by J. R. Griffin 
(Assistant Secretary, British Legion). 

The English Review, February, 1925. ‘‘ The War of To-morrow,” 
by Capt. J. Brifant. The author discusses the intention of 
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Germany to embark upon a war of revenge, utilizing mainly 
air and chemical weapons. 


“The Guards Division,” by Sir George Aston. This is a review 
of the recently published “‘ History of the Guards Division.” 
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APPENDIX 


[Supplied from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., G.B.E., M.P., 
Secretary of State for War (President of the Army Council). 

Colonel the Earl of Onslow, O.B.E., Res. of Off., Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief of 

the Imperial General Staff (First Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces (Second Miktary Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Quarter-Master General to the Forces (Third Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. 
R.A., Master-General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military Member). 
Captain H. D. King, C.B.E., D.S.O., V.D., M.P., R.N.V.R., Financial 
Secretary of the War Office (Finance Member). 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War (Secretary of the Army Council). 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt.,G.B.E., M.P. 


Miktary Secretary to the Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O.,D.SO., p.s.c. 
War. 

Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G-C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Director of Miltary Major-General Sir J. T. Burnett-Stuart, 
Operations and K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Inteliagence. 

Director of Staff Duties. | Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 

pst. 


Director of Military Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir - D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


DS.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Recruiting Colonel Sir R.S. May, K.B.E.,C.B.,C.M.G., 
and Organisation. DS.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Personal eee ceneral G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., 


Services, 


pse 
Director-General, Army Major-General Sir W. B. Leishman, Knt., 
Medical Service. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


D.S.0., p.s.¢. 
Director of Movements and Major-General A. A. McHardy, C.B., 
Ouartering. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Major-General G.H.A. White, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Director of Supplies and Major-General P. O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 
Transport. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General R. K. Scott, C.B., C.M.G., 
Ordnance Stores. D.S.O. 


Director-General, | Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Services. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Directors of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) S. C. Peck, 
DS.O., p.a.c. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) S. W. H 
Rawlins. 
Director of Fortifications Major-General H. F. Thuillier, C.B., 
and Works. C.M.G 


Director General of Sir H. Mensforth, K.C.B., C.BE. 
Factortes. 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War 


Parliamentary Under-Se- Colonel the Earl of naw; 0. B.E., Res. 
cretary of State for War. of Off. 

Director-General of the Lieutenant-General Sir H. “wo.  Jeudwine 
Territorial Army. K.C.B., K.B.E., Col. Comdt. R.A. 

Comptroller of Lands. ELH. Coles, Esq., ‘CB. 
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Financial Secretary of the War Office 


Financial Secretary Captain H. D. King, C.BE., D.S.O., V.D., 
M.P., R.N.V.R. 
Director of Army Contracts. Sir J. A. Corcoran, K.B.E., C.B. 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 


Permanent Under-Secre- Sir H. J. Creedy, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 
tary of State for War 
pa Accounting Officer. 
Deputy Under-Secretary J. B. Crosland, Esq., C.B. 


of State. 
Assistant Under-Secretary Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
of State. 
Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., 
ing-in-Chief K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
S: Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General in charge Major-General B. F, Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. W. L. S. H. 

Cavendish, CM.G., D.S.0., p.s.c. 
1st Atr Defence Brigade. Colonel C. W. Collingwood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


1st Division. Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) Hon. A. G. 
Hore-Ruthven, V.C., CB. CMG., 
DS.O., p.s-c. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. G. Dill, C.M.G., 

D.S.O., p.s.c. 

37d Infantry Brigade. ae H. H. S. Knox, C.B , 

C.R.A, 1st Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. G. Arbuthnot, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) G. W. St. G. 
Grogan, V.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

C.R.A. and Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) H. R. Peck, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

Colonel on the Staff General 
Staff. 

Major-General in charge of 
Administration. 

4th Division, 

10th Infantry Brigade. 

11th Infantry Brigade. 

12th Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 4th Division. 


s4th (East Anglian) 


Diviston. 


161st Essex Infantry Brigade. 


162nd East Midland In- 
fantry Brigade. 

1637rd Norfolk and Suffolk 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 54th Division. 

44th (Home Counties) 
Diviston. 

131st (Surrey) Infantry 
Brigade. 

132d (Middlesex and 
Sussex) InfantryBrigade. 

133rd (Kent and Sussex) 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 44th Diviston. 


General Sir G. F, Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Col. Comdt., R.A., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. Bonham- 
Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C.B., C.S.I., 
C.M.G., p-s.c. 

Ba rasa Sir R. B. Stephens, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.¢ 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt. ) A. B. E. Cator, 
C.K , DS.O. 


Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. J. Marshall, 
C.B., C.M.G.. DS.O., psc. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) N J.G. Cameron, 
C.B.,CMG., ps.c.,A DC. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. B. Forman, 
C.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Major-General J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel T. N. S. M. Howard, D.S.O. 

Colonel J. Brown, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel W. K. Legge, C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Colonel A. R. Wainewright, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H.W. Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., C.V.O. 

Colonel B.C. Dent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel R. E. Solly-Flood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 


Colonel F. A. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—LoNnpon DIstTRictT 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 
General Staff Officer, 2nd 
Grade. 
26th (London) Air Defence 


Brigade. 

56th (1st London) 
Division. 

167th (1st London) 
Infantry Brigade. 

168th (and London) 
Infantry Brigade. 

169th (37d _— London) 


Infantry Brigade. 


Major-General the Lord Ruthven, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
sor aa W.S. Balfour, D.S.O., O.B.E.,M.C., 


psc 
Colonel D. H. Gill, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir G. = T. Feilding, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G.. D.S.O. 
Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


ee A. E. Glasgow, C.B., C.M.G., 

D.S 

Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A.D.C. 
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C.—Lonpon District—continued 


wee et oe (The London) 
ath (London) Air Defence 
Brigade 
47th 
Division 


Colonel A. S. Cotton, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O, A.M. 

Colonel C. R. Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

ier Saori Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., p.s.c 

Colonel W. H. V. Darell, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc 

Colonel C. H. Pank, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel T. R. C. Price, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psec. 
Colonel E. H. Eley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


D.—NoORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff in 
charge of Administration. 

sth Cavalry Brigade. 

Sth Cavalry Brigade. 

(The Northumbrian) 

Division. 

149th (Northumberland) 
Infantry Brigade. 

150th (York and Durham) 
Infantry Brigade. 

151st (Durham) Light 
Infantry oh (No 

ae 5 Baan. orthum- 
ari th (Th West Riding) 

ray (1st West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

147th (2nd West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

148th Grd West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

CRA. 49th Cr he West 


ing) Division. 
a (The North Midland) 
Division. 


137th ene) 
Infantry Brigade 


Lieut.-General Sir C. H. Harington, G.B.E. 
K.C.B., D.S.O., Col. The King’s R., p.s.c. 
Colonel W. W. Seymour, psc. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) A. E. W. 
Harman, C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. F. Wickham, C. LE. 

Colonel H. S. Sewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. H. S. Morant, D.S.O. 

Colonel H. L. Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O., p.s.e. 

Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.0., T.D. 

Colonel C, E. Palmer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General A. A. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., 
psec. 


Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Colondl L. F. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel J. G. B. Allardyce, C.M.G., D.S.0. 
Major-General C. C. Van Straubenzee, C-B., 


.M.G. 
Colonel T. W. Stansfeld, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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D.—NoORTHERN COMMAND—continued 
138th (Lincolnshire and Colonel L. H. P. Hart, D.S.O., T.D. 


Leicestershire) Infantry 
Brigade. 
139th nig see Foresters) 


Infantry 


Colonel B. A. Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 


rigade. 
C.R.A. (ak "(The North Colonel R. E. Myddelton, T.D. 


Midland) Divtston. 


E.—NOoORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT 
pi Officer Command- a cata R, Cameron, C.B., C.M.G., 


Genera Staff Officer 2nd 
Grade. 


ps.c 
Bt. Major F, W. L. Bissett, D.S.O., M.C., 
p.s.c. (temp.). 


F.—ScoTrTisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff in 
churge of Administration. 

sist (The Highland) 


152nd (Seaforth and 
Cameron) Infantry 
Brigade. 

1537d (Black Watch and 
Gordon) Infantry 


Brigade. 
154th (Argyll and Suther- 


Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. Pid (The High- 
vision 


antry Brigade. 

156th (West Scottish) 
Infantry Brigade. 

157th (Highland Light 
oe Infantry 


C. Rd Paeg (The Low- 
land Division). 


aie ener Sir W. P. Braithwaite, 
K.C.B., psc 
Colonel E. G. L. Thurlow, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on Staff) C. R. Newman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B., C.M.G. 


Colonel L. Holland, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel A. J. Reddie, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel G. Thorpe, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel E. F. Shewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General H. L. Reed, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Colonel R. S. Murray-White, D.S.O. 


Colonel A. J. McCulloch, D.S.O., D.C.M., 
psc. 


Colonel F. Rainsford-Hannay, 


C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, 


General Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p-s.c., Col. R. U. Rif. 
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G.—SouTHERN CoMMAND—continued 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
Staff. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge of gs si asec G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., 


Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

2nd Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant B. D. F isher, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-s.e. 

37d Division. Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

7th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. pee G. H.N. Jack- 
son, C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c 

Sth Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. "Col. Comdt. ) S. E. Hollond, 
C.B., C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c. 

oth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant | Sir H. J. Elles, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c. 

C.R.A. 3rd Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) H. C. Stanley- 


Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

48th (The South Midland) Major-General Sir P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
Division. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

143174 (Warwickshire) Colonel A. T. Paley, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

144th (Gloucestershire and Colonel R.C, A. McCalmout, D.S.O. 
Worcs.) Infantry Brigade. 

145th (South Midland) Colonel L. A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., C.B., 
Infantry Brigade. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

C.R.A. 48th (The South Colonel W. E. Clarke, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Midland) Division. 

43rd (The Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir E. Northey, G.C.M.G., 


C.B. 

aes (Hampshire) Infantry ee C. R. Green, C.B., C.M.G., 

129th (South Wessex) Colonel M. H.E. Welch, C.B.,C.M.G., p.s-c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

130th (Devon and Cornwall) Colonel C. G. Fuller, CM.G., D.S.O., p.5.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

mea asrd (The Wessex) Colonel A. C. R. Nutt, D.S.O. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, 
ing-in-Chief.. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.e. 

General Staff Officer, Colonel Sir H. Wake, Bt., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
1st Grade. psc 

Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel (temp. Col. on the an E. Evans, 
Administration. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C 

537d (The Welsh) Division. Major-General Sir T. O. Marden, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., Col. Welch R. 

158th (Royal Welch) Colonel A. C. Girdwood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 

Infantry Brigade. psc. 
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H.—Westrern CoMMAND—continued 


159th (Welsh Border) 
Infantry Brigade. 

160th (South Wales) 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A 53rd (The Welsh) 
Drotston. 


55th( The West Lancashire) 
Digisi 


164th (North Lancashire) 
Infantry Brigade. 
as (Liverpoo) Infantry 


Brigade 
166th (South Lancashire 
One ene Infantry 


cha 
Lanca 

42nd (The ae pone 
D ° oe @ é 


125th (Lancashire 
Fusiliers) Brigade. 

126th (East Lancashire and 
Border) Infantry Bgde. 

127th (Manchester) 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 42nd “(The East 
Lancashire) Division. 


§5eh (The lst West 


Colonel Hon. A. F. Stanley, D.S.O. 

Colonel D. H. Leslie, T.A. 

Colonel A. H. D. West, D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B , 
C.M.G., p-s.c., Col. E. Lan. R. 

Colonel L. J. Wyatt, D.S.O. 

Colonel J. G. Chaplin, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Colonel C. N. Perreau, C.M.G. 


Colonel H. E. Carey, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Col. P.W. Vols., p.s.c. 
Colonel J. A. Strick, C.B., D.S.O. 


ee E. S. Prentice, C.B., C.M.G., 
S 
Colonel E. a Challenor, C.B., C.M.G., 


C.B.E., D.S 
Colonel P, Suther, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey and Alderney Dis- 
trict : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 

Jersey District : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 


Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., Col. Comdt. R. Tank Corps. 


Major-General Hon. Sir F. R. Bingham, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


— ae | 


The Life Guards (1st; Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. H. C. S. 


and 2nd) Ashton. 
Horse Guards | Windsor R.G.H. Howard-Vyse, 
Blues) C.M.G., DS.O., 
p.8.c. 
1st King’s Dragoon) Rhine Lt.-Col. W. F. Chap- 
Guards pell, D.S.O. 
The Queen’s Bays} Sialkot Lt.-Col. R. H. Osborne, 
(and Dragoon Gds. D.S.O., M.C. 
grd—6th § Dragoon | Colchester Lt.-Col. G. A. San- 
Guards ford, D.S.O. 
4th-7th mn Dragoon | Secunderabad Lt.-Col. A. S. Pilcher 
uar 
ist The Royal Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. T. Hodg- 
Dragoons son, D.S.O., M.C. 
The Royal aya! Scots Gre Risalpur Lt.-Col. S. J. Hardy, 
(and Dragoons) D.S.O. 
Fas King’s Own | Egypt Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
Hussars C.M.G., D.S.O. 
4th Queen’s Own Lucknow Lt.-Col. T. W. Ese: 
Hussars nell, D.S.O., 

sth-6th Dragoons Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. R. sia 

S 

ath Queen’s Own Edinburgh Lt.-Col. Hon. D. P. 

Hussars Tollemache, D.S.O., 
psc 
Sth King’s Royal York Lt.-Col. A. Curell. 
Oe Y's Royal E ( ) Lt.-Col. J. G 

9 een’s gypt (tempy. t.-Col. J. Greene, 
Lancers D.S.O. 

roth Royal Hussers | Aldershot Lt.-Col. M. Graham, 
aes of Wales’s D:S.O., p.s.e. 

rth Hussars (Prince | Meerut Lt.-Col. F. H. Sutton, 
Albert’s oe) M.C. 

12th rat Tidworth ' Lt.-Col. J. Blakiston- 
(Prince of Wales's) | Houston, D-.S.0., 

pre. 
13th-18th Hussars Aldershot Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
14th-aoth Hussars Tidworth Lt.-Col. F. B. Hurn- 
dall, M.C., p.s.c. 
1sth-19th Husears Egypt Lt.-Col. Hon. J. D. Y. 
Bingham, D.S.O. 
16th-sth Lancers Egypt Lt.-Col. G. F. Hz. 


Brooke, D.S.O., 
M.C., ae 
17th-2ist Lancers Tidworth tye sg Melvill, 
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1 H.-Q. 
B 
M 
A 

2 H.-Q., K 
Cc 
L 

3 H.-Q 
D 


B.—Royal Regiment of Artillery 


{ 
\ Aldershot 
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Stations of Units. 
Brigades, Royal Horse Artillery. 


Aldershot 


Meerut 
Sialkot 
Risalpur 


Egypt : 
Egy P yAbbassi 


Field Brigades, Royal Artillery. 


| 
\Bulford 


1 H.-Q. 11 | 
(Army) 52, to 2 
35 (H) 
53, 87 —_ 
42 
8 | H.-Q. 18, 62, | Deepcut 
; oe 75 
4 (H), 4 |» Longmoor 
14, 
5 oe 63, 64, | Bulford 
73.81 (H) 
6 .-Q. 69, 74, | Larkhill 
77,79 (H) 
| Bik 43 | Lucknow 
) 
i Fyzabad 
Bareilly 
8 iH. <0. HG Rhine 
9 HO. 20,| Deepcut 
(Army) 28, 76 (H) 
pe H.-Q. 51, 54; iemceatle =n 
yne 
30 (FH), 46 Sheffield 
11 nope ay Colchester 
31 54, O§ 
12 -Q. 6,23, | Bangalore 
49, 91 (H) 
13 H.-Q. 2, 8, | Woolwich 
14 1.38, 614) Quetta 
.-Q. 38, 61 e 
68 (H), 88 |Hyderabad (Sind 
16 | H.-Q.R.T.U.) Exeter 
(Army) S (H) Bristol 
16 H.-Q. 
a Sa a8 Kirkee 
34 Secunderabad 


17 


18 
(Army) 


19 


21 


24 


26 


H.-Q. ro 
13, 26,92 (H) 


H.-Q. 93, 94, 
95 (H) 
59 


H.-Q. 29 (H) 
39, 96, 97 


H.-Q. 41, 
45 (H) 67, 99 


H.-Q. P.Z.(H) 
Y 


Q (H) 
H.-Q. 32, 33; 
oe 33 

55 (H) 


\Newport 


Trowbridge 


Secunderabad 
St. John’s Wood 


| \Hounslow 


Edinburgh 
Dunbar 
Brighton 


Aldershot 


Lahore 
Jullundur 
Ferozepore 
Rawal Pindi 
Campbellpore 
Nowshera 
Peshawar 
Jhansi 


Nowgong 
Nasirabad 


Bordon 
Jubbulpore 


Allahabad 
Mhow) 


Shorncliffe 
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Allotment of Batteries to Field Brigades. 
| Brig. | Batt. 
28th | 18 


: 
2|# 
3 


wee pone ee, ee Sey? 

bat » 

wm oe 

ja 2 

© 60 =~) @ Ot dh 60 26 

® 
fee) 
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C.—Pack Brigades, Royal Artillery 


Brigades. British Pack Batteries, = 
I. H.Q. 2, 3,4 Ewshott 
II. H.Q.5,7,9 . | Bulford 
Ill. H.Q. 16, 18, 19 Aldershot 
IV. H.Q. 15, 20, 21 , .- | Norwich 
V. H.Q. 1,14 oe . | Helmieh (Egypt) 
| ee Egypt 
20th (Indian) .Q. 10 (A) 
21st (Indian) H.Q. 12 (H) Jutogh 
2and (Indian) H.Q. .. Kohat 
8(H).. Rawal Pindi 
23rd (Indian H.Q. 17 (H) Quetta 
24th (Indian HQ... Peshawar 
1r (H).. Peshawar 
asth (Indian) H.Q. .. ; Abbottabad 
6 (H).. Rawal Pindi 


Medium Brigades, Royal Artillery. 


Brig. | Sastieiee. 65 Brig. | Rattan, a 
1 EB 3D) 4 ‘H-Q. 14H) | fr : 
-D oorkee 
an ah | ;Shoeburyness rs (H) (TD). | 
(T.D.) | 13 (H) | Cawnpore 
5 (H) "Ipswich 16 (H) | Delhi 
| H.-Q. ala | 
4 (H) (T.D.) 12| Ambala 5 |H.Q.18(H) ‘a! 
| 9 op ie : | henna ° C3 20 Larkhill 
| 9 eshawar .D.) 21 | 
3 tap”! 2(T.D.)| Malta 17 (T.D) Rhine — 
| 10 (H) (T.D.) | unbri-| 8 (H) (T.D.) | Karachi 
fe CH ir = | Gibraltar aded ) 
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Heavy Batteries, Royal Artillery. 


x | Clarence Barracks,| 16 Leith Fort (for Spike 
Portsmouth (for| 17 Island) 
Sierra Leone) 18 Bere Island (for Pem- 
2 | Plymouth 19 broke Dock 
3 | Clarence’ Barracks, | 20 Queenstown (for 
Portsmouth 21 Leith Fort) 
4 | Aden 22 | Bere Island Aden 
5 | Gibraltar 23 | Malta Plymouth 
6 Formnourn 24 | Spike island sper hile (for 
7 | Bombay 25 ong i ort 
8 | Gibraltar 26 Pembroke Dock (for Hong Kong 
9 | Bombay Bere Island) Fort Brockhurst 
10 | Jamaica 27 | Singapore Leith Fort (for 
11 | Bermuda 28 | Portsmouth Queenstown) 
12, Malta 29 | Mauritius Clarence Barracks, 
13 | Hong Kong 30 | Shoeburyness Portamouth 
14 | Fort William, Calcutta} 31 | Gibraltar Sierra Leone (for 
1§ | Plymouth Portsmouth) 


Anti-Aircraft Brigade, Royal Artillery. 


1st 


3 
Survey Co., Royal Artillery .. 


: | Biscbisec: 


Larkhill. 


D.— Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham] 26th Co. (Field), Bordon 


Electric Light School, Gosport 
Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 
ee ae Battalion R.E., Chatham 
R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 
Railway Training tre, Longmoor 
ist Field Squadron, Aldershot 

and Co. (Field), t 


th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 
gth Co. (Field), Shorncliffe 
roth Co. (Railway), Longmoor 
r1th Co. (Field), Aldershot 
rath Co. (Field), Aldershot 
13th Co. (Survey), York 
14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 
1sth Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 
16th Co. (Fortress), Paull-oneHumber 
17th Co. (Field), Bulford 
19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 
2and Co. (Fortress), Gosport 
a3rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 
24th Co. (Fortress), Malta 


27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 

3zoth Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 

31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

33rd Co. (Fortress), Queenstown Har- 
ur 


34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 
35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 
36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 
38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

39th Co. poracaay, Sheerness 
4oth Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 
41st Co. (Fortress), Singa 

42nd Co. (Field), Egypt 

43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 
44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 
49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferr; 
sath Co. (Field), Bulford 

55th Co. (Field), Catterick 

56th Co. (Field), Bulford 

58th (Porton) Co., Porton 

59th Co. (Field), Catterick 


ch 
rst A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown. 


— 


Regiment. 


APPENDIX 
E.—Infantry Regiments 


Location. 


Commandiug Officer. 


1st Grenadier Guards| Wellington Bar- | Lt.-Col.E.G.H. Powell 
Tower of London pear L. M. Greg- 
n, O.B.E. 


and ditto 
ard_—s ditto 
"Gane | 
and ditto | 
ard 
ist Scots Guards 


and__s ditto 
1st Irish Guards 


1st Welsh Guards 
1st Royal Scots ) The 
Royal 
and ditto jRegt. 
1st Bn. The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 


Ss 


ist Bn. The Buffs 


1st Bn. The King’s 

Own Royal Regi- 
ment r) 
2nd i 


1st Northumberland 
Fusiliers 

and ditto 

1st Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment 

and ditto 


1st Royal Fusiliers 
ity of London 


Aldershot 
Aldershot 


Warley 


| Chelsea Barracks 


Maida Barracks, 
Aldershot 

Hyde Park Bar- 
racks 


Chelsea Barracks 


Windsor 
Aden 
Colchester 


Dover 


Allahabad 
Egypt (tempy.) 


M.C. 
Lt.-Col. 


Lent “Col. M.E. Makgill- 
Crichton - Maitland, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. E.D.H. Tolle- 

mache, D.S.O., M.C., 


pt.c. 

Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, 
D.S.O., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. W. St. A. 
Warde-Aldam,D.S.0. 

arc G. H. Loder, 


Lt.-Col. Sir V. A. F. 
Mackenzie, _Bart., 


Lt.-Col. Hon. H.R.L.G. 


Alexander, D.S.O., 


R. E. K. Lea- 
tham, D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. J.H. Mackenzie, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. L. K. Smith, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. G. Clarke, 
C.M.G., D.S.0. 


Lt.-Col. J. Rainsford- 
a 


Bt.-Col. J. Kennedy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


D.S.0., p.s.e. 


Lt.-Col. G. A. Stevens, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Oliver 


Remarts. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Location. 


znd Bn. The King’s | Chakrata 
Regt. (Liverpool) 
1st Norfolk Regiment Jamaica and 


Regiment, 


Bermuda 
2nd_ss ditto | Colchester 
ist Lincolnshire | Aldershot 

Regiment | 
2nd ditto | Lucknow 
1st Devonshire | Blackdown 

Regiment 

! 

2nd_ss ditto | Delhi 
1st Suffolk Regiment | Gibraltar 
2nd_s ditto Colchester 


1st Bn. The Somerset Devonport 
Light Infantry | 
(Prince Albert’s) | 


2nd_= ditto Agra 
1st Bn. The West Rhine 
Yorkshire Regimen 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) | 
2nd__s ditto Bombay and 
Deolali 
1st East Yorkshire | Egypt 
Regiment 
2nd ditto | Litchfield 
ust Bedfordshire and | Aldershot 
Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment 
2nd _ ditto | Iraq 
1st Leicestershire | Egypt and Cyprus 
Regiment | 
2nd_—_ ditto | Khartoum (for 
| Colchester) 


ist Bn, The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 


Madras and Bel- 


dra Princess of toum) 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 
2nd__s ditto | Dover 
rst Lancashire | Tidworth 
Fusiliers | 
and _ ditto | Landi Kotal 
1st Royal Scots Glasgow 


Fusiliers 


lary (for Khar- 


Commanding Officer, 


oO. 
Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G 


Lt.-Col. F. G. Spring, 
CMG. (DS, 


ps.c. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Great- 
wood, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.G.N.T.Smyth- 
Osbourne, CB 
Cc. . GS D.8.0., 


p.5. 
Lt. Col. i Pe 8 F am 


Lt.-Col. R. G. Coles 
Lt.-Col. F. S. Cooper, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col J. S. N. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- | 
son, D.S. ' 
Lt.-Col. P. L. Ingpen, 
D.S.O. 


a 


a 


Lt.-Col. A. A. W. 
Spencer 

Lt.-Col, J. _ MeD, 
Haskard, C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. W. G. Geddes, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. Allason, 


_ 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Wel- 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Ed- 
D.S.O., 


Lt.-Col, C. H. Haig, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. M. D. Carey 


Lt.-Col. N. E. Swan, | 


p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Spooner, 
areas D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. H. nF Jack- 
son, D.S.O. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 
: : Commanding Officer, 
Bt.-Col. H. E. R. 


Regiment, 


and Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers 


Sialkot 


ust Cheshire Dinapore 
Regiment Muzaffarpur 
2nd_s ditto Strensall 
1st Royal Welch Multan . d. 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
and ditto Pembroke Dock tak -Col. C. I. Stockwell, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 
p-s. 
1st South Wales Bor- | Devonport Lt.-Col. L. H. Tudor, 
derers O.B.E. 
and ditto Barrackpore and | Lt.-Col. H. P. Yates, 
Dum Dum D.S.O. 
tst King’s Own Edinburgh Bt.-Col.P.A. V. Stewart, 
Scottish Borderers C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c. | 
2znd_ ditto Egypt Lt.-Col. J. C. W. Con- 
nell, D.S.O. 
1st Bn. Cameronians; Aldershot Lt. -Col. E. B. Ferrers, 
(Scottish Rifles) D.S.O. 
2nd_ ditto Quetta aire. H. H. Lee, 
1st Royal Inniskilling | Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. C. Ridings, 
Fusiliers D.S.O., O.B.E. 
1st Gloucestershire Aldershot Lt.-Col. ar. R. Wethered, 
Regiment C.M.G., D.S.O.,p-s.c. 
2znd__ ditto Jhansi Lt.-Col. R. Wilkin- 
son, D.S.O. 
1st Worcestershire Meerut Lt.-Col. L. M. Stevens, 
Regiment D.S.O. 
2nd_s ditto Dover E4-Col...G. M, '& 
Davidge, D.S.O. 
1st East Lancashire Sudan Lt.-Col. P. Hudson, 
Regiment C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2and_s ditto Bordon mee y G.E. M. Hill, 
rst East Surrey Hong-Kong Lt.-Col. F. S. Monta- 
Regiment gue-Bates, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2and_ ditto Jersey Lt.-Col. J. S. Fitz- 
gerald, p.s.c. 
1st Duke of Corn- | Lucknow Lt.-Col. H. D. Gold- 
wall’s Lgt. Infantry |  gmith, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd_ ditto Guernsey | Lt.-Col. A. P. Williams- 
Freeman, D.S.O.,O B.E. 
1st Bn. The Duke of | Gosport Lt.-Col. N. G. Bur- 
Wellington’s Regi- nand, D.S.O. 
ment (West Riding) 
ands ditto Egypt 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 
M.C 


VC. MAG. 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 


1st Border Regiment | York 


znd_ ditto Malta Lt.-Col. H. W. Grubb, 
_ CMG. DS.O., 
p.s.c. 
1st Royal Sussex Londonderry | Lt.-Col. C. E. Bond, 
Regiment C.M.G., D.S.O. | 


Digitized by Google 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 
Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer, | Remarks. 
and Royal Sussex | Singapore Lt.-Col. S. de V. A. 
Regiment Julius, p.s.c. 
1st Hampshire Jubbulpore Lt.-Col. R. S. Allen, 
Regiment D.S.O. » psc. 
2nd_ ditto Bordon oe LC Morley, 
sst South Stafford- | Maymyo Bt.-Col. J. R. M. Mins- | 
shire Regiment hull-Ford,D.S.O.,M.C. 
ands ditto Plymouth Lt.-Col. P. R. C. Com- 
mings,C.M.G.,D.5S.0., 
p-S.C. 
1st Dorsetshire Regt. | Khartoum(tempy.)| Lt.-Col. G. M. Her- 
bert, D.S.O. 
and_ ditto Aldershot A. C. Saunders, 
1st Bn. The Prince of | Portsmouth Lt.- Col. B. H. W. 
Wales’s Volunteers Taylor, C.B.E. 
(South Lancashire) 
2and_s ditto Mhow ero Nala Ritchie, 
1st Welch Regiment | Bareilly Lt.-Col. C. R. Berkeley, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 
and_ss ditto Tidworth ay ie Mathias, 
1st Bn. The Black / Quetta Lt.-Col. Hon. C. M. 
Watch (Royal High- | Hore - Ruthven, | 
landers) C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.¢.| 
2nd ditto Bordon | Lt.-Col. S. A. Innes, 
D.S.O. 
1st Oxfordshire and | Rhine Bt.-Col. A. G. Bayley, 
Buckinghamshire C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Light Infantry | 
2nd__s ditto Rawal Pindi (for Lt.-Col. W.H.M.Frees- | 
Razmak) tun, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Essex Regiment Bordon Lt.-Col.A.B.Incledon- 
Webber, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
2nd_s ditto Ambala and Am- | Lt.-Col. C. R. Roberts- 
ritzar West. 
1st Bn. The Sher- | Ballykinlar Lt.-Col. K. C, Weldon, | 
wood _ Foresters D.S.O. | 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 
2nd_s ditto Rawal Pindi Lt.-Col. R.S Popham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The Loyal Tientsin Lt.-Col. F. W. Green- 
Regiment (North | hill, O.B.E. 
Lancashire) | 
2nd. ditto | Tidworth Lt.-Col. W. P. H. Hill, 
C.M.G., D.S.O 
Ist Northamptonshire Blackdown Lt.-Col. R. M. Rayns- 
Regiment ford, D.S.O. 
2nd_ ditto | Lahore (for Kara-, Lt.-Col. G. L. Cross- | 
chi) man, C.M.G.,D.S.O. 
1st The Royal Berk- | Raymak (for La- Lt.-Co -Col.A.E. F. Harris, | 
shire Regiment | ___ hore) D.S.O. 
(Princess Charlotte | 
and ditto [of Wales’s)| Plymouth | Lt.-Col. et H. picote. | | 


| CBE 
es mene oogl e 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


1st King’s Own Yort- 
shire Light Infantry 
and ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry 
and ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

and ditto 

tst King’s Royal 
Rifles Corps 

and ditto 


1st Wiltshire R 
ment (Duke o 
Edinburgh s) 

and ditto 


rst Manchester 
Regiment 
and. ditto 


1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 

2and__ ditto 


1st York & Lancaster 
Regiment 
ands ditto 


rst Durham Light 
Infantry 
and ditto 


1st Highland Light 
Infantry (City of 
Glasgow Regt.) 
2nd__ ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 


landers(Ross-shire), 


Buffs (The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

and ditto 

rst Gordon Highldrs, 


and = ditto 


Poona and Kirkee |Lt.-Col. H. D. Buchanan- 


Commanding Officer. 


Woking Lt.-Col. J. T. Twisleton- 
-Fiennes 
Gravesend (for |Lt.-Col. H. W. B. Thorp, 
Dover) DS.O., p.s.e. 
Ferozepore Lt.-Col. H. Mallison, 
D.S.O. 
Poona Lt.-Col. P. L. yaw 
C.M.G.,D.S.O., 
Rhine Lt.-Col. P. F. Aone 
gerald, D.S.O. 
Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. A.Stewart, 
O. E. 
Ahmednagar H.P.F.Bicknell,D.S.O. 
Rawal Pindi Lt.-Col. F. G. Willan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Aldershot Lt.-Col. C. A. Howard, 
D.S.O. 
Tidworth Lt.-Col. F. H. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Kamptee ae A. W.Timmis, 
Rhir ic ris C. C. Staple- 
on 
Rangoon Lt.-Col. W. B. Ed- 
dowes 
Secunderabad Lt.-Col. H. C. Tweedie 
D.S.0O., O.B.E. 
Lichfield Bt.-Col. F.C. T. Ewald, 
D.S.O. 

Rhine Lt.-Col. T. W. Park- 
: inson, D.S.O. 
Karachi (for Jul- | Lt.-Col. B. J. Curling, 

lundur) D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Ballykinlar Lt.-Col. A. E. Irvine, 
C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O 
Cawnpore and | Lt.-Col. J. W. J ; 
Benares DS.O. 
Holywood Lt.-Col. T. A. Pollok- 
Morris, O.B.E., p.s.c. 
Bangalore ee Col. W. H. E. Se- 
ve, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Belfast Lec “Col. H. F. Baillie, 


DS.O., p.s.e. 


Lt.-Col.K G. Buchanan, 


C.M. G., D.S.0. 


Remaris 
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Regiment. | Location, Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
1st The Queen’s Own | Calcutta (Fort | Lt.-Col. A. D. Mac- 
Cameron’ _— High- William) pherson, C.M.G., 
landers D.S.O. 
and ditto Rhine Lt.-Col. G. I. Fraser, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The Royal Rhine Bee E. G. Dunn, 
Ulster Rifles oe 
and ditto Wellington, Calicut ue Ca. 
and Malappuram! Cooke-Collis, JOR 
| C.M.G., D.S. 
Royal Irish Fusi-| Egypt Lt.-Col. R. G. Shuter, 
liers (Princess Vic- | | D.S.O. 
toria’s) 
rst Argyll and Suther- | Egypt Lt.-Col. G. W. Muir 


land Highlanders 


and ditto Parkhurst a oe C. P. James, | 
rst Rifle Brigade Peshawar ie Lt. ol E. B. Powell, 
(Prince Consort’s D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Own) 
and_ ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. J. L. Buxton, | 
C.M.G., D.S.O. | 


Oe ee 


5. ROYAL TANK CORPS 


Headquarters Royal Tank Corps Centre .. Wool. 
Col. Comdt. T. C. Mudie, D.S.O. p.s.c. 
1st (Depot) Battalion ‘ -. Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. E. H. Wildblood, DS.0. 
2nd Battalion _—.... .- Farnborough. 
Lt.-Col. C. D. V. Cary-Barnard, ‘CM. G., D.S.O. 
3rd Battalion (less 1 Co.) . Lydd. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, C. M G., D 9.0. 
4th Battalion . Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.0. 
5th Battalion . .. Perham Down, Salis- 
Col. K. M. Laird, 'D.S.0., «» ps. c. bury Plain. 
““B” Company, 3rd Battalion .. .. Rhine, 
Workshop Training Battalion .. a -- Wool, 
Lieut.-Col. N. H. Stone. 
Central Schools .. Wool. 
Col. G. M. Lindsay, C.M.G., D.S.0. , psc. 
1st and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. .. India. 
3rd 99 < : -. Cairo. 
sth re - ie .. Scarborough. 
6th a s ee -. Bareilly (for Bannu.) 
ath - ‘“ se .. Peshawar (for Kirkee). 
Sth ” me oe .. Lahore. 
oth ” es be .. Gardai and Manzai 


(for Bareilly). 
lhi 


10th $3 - te -- Delhi. 
11th 5 " = .. Kirkee (for Lahore). 
1ath ae - Es .. Belfast. 
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Il. THE ARMY IN INDIA 


[Corrected up to the ist of fanuary, 1925.) 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-tn-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency General H. S., Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, G.C.B., G.C,.S.I., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., 


psc, 
Miltary Secretary. Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., I.A. 


General Staff Branch 

C.G.S. sare Tre Sir A. Skeen, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G., 

A., psc 

DC.GS. Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 

D.M.O. ari ae p. Col. on the Staff) W.L.O. Twies, C.B.E., 
+» psc. 

D.M.T. Cac ' (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R. J. Collins, C.M.G., 

D.S.0O., B.S., p.s.c. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 

D.D. (Intell.) Colonel M. Saunders, D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 

StaFF Duties DIRECTORATE 

D.D.S.D. Colonel P. R. Chambers, D.S.O., L.A., p.s.c. 

ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 

Major-General, Cavalry. MSO TA. C. A.C. Godwin, C.B., C.M.G., 

A., psc. 


Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. ‘Willis, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, 


Royal Engineers. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch 


AG. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.0., A.D.C., LA,, p.s.c. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S. Major-General Sir W. S. Leslie, K.BE., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
D. of O. a (Temp, Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
. D.S.0., A.D.C., L.A., p.s.e. 


ieee General's Branch 


QO.M.G. Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Richard Stuart-Wortley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0., BS., p.s.c. 
D.OMG. Major-General Cc. N. Macmullen, C.B., C.M.G., 


C.LE., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.e. 


Master General of Supply Branch 


Master General. Major-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., B.S. 


14 
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Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch 
Engineer-tn-Chief.. sa alec R. N. Harvey, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Headquarters, Northern Command 
(RAWALPIND!) 
G.O.C.-tn-Chief. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.CS.I., 
K.C.M.G., I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R. J. T. Hild- 
General Staff. yard, C.M.G., D.S.O., BS., p.s.c. 
D.A. and Q.M.G. Major-General K. Wigram, C.B., C.S.I., C.B.E., 
D.S.0., L.A., psc. 


Headquarters, Peshawar District 

(PESHAWAR) 

Commander. Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., 
I.A., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, I8T INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 

(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
ee C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.D.C., 

A, 


HEADQUARTERS; 18ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Landskotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. G. Loch, 
C.M.G., C.BE., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Novoshera) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S, G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
Headquarters, Kohat District 
(KouatT) 
Commander, Major-General G. McK. Franks, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H. S. Moberly, 
LA., ps.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. L. Beddy. 
CM.G., D.S.0O., LA. 
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Headquarters, Rawalpind: District 


(MuRREE) 
Commander. Major-General Sir L. R. Vaughan, K.B.E., C.B., 
S.O., LA., p-s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. 
Coningham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. Herdon, 
CB., C.LE., LA., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpindt) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. L. Knight, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
(Lahore) 
Commander. Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Harbord, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 1A. 


Headquarters, Ferozepoore Brigade Area 
. (Ferozepoore) 
Brigade Commander. Col. (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. J. F. Hayter, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) | 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. I. Shuttle- 
worth, C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A. 


Headquarters, Lahore Brigade Area 
(Lahore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. S. St. Jobn, 
C.LE., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
_ AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. Deane, 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.6 
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Headquarters, Waziristan District 
(Dera IsmaiL KHAN) 


Commander. Major-General A. Le G. Jacob, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.I.E., C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razmak) 
Brigade | Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) O. C. Borrett, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. ae (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. L. Furney, 


HEADQUARTERS, QTH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Gardai) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Keily, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzai) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. Kensing- 
ton, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 1.A., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Western Command 


(QuETTA) 
G.0.C.-ta Chief. Lieut.-General Sir George M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., B.S., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) B. R. 
General Staff. Moberly, D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 


D.A, and Q.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Stati) A. J. G. 
Moir, D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


ZHOB INDEPENDENT BRIGADB AREA 
(Loralat) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Brad- 
shaw, C.B.E., I.A., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan District 
(QUETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., B.5., 
psec. 
HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Quetta) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. 
Alexander, C.1.E., D.S.O., LA., p.s.¢. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. F. Pocock, 
L.A, 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. F. Cooke, C.B., C.S.I., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., 1 A. 
HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. S. G. 
Craufurd, C.B. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., B.S. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.0O.C.-in-Chief,. General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


A.D.C., LA., psc. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) E. T. 


General Staff. Humphreys, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
D.A. and QO.M.G. on ae Col. on the Staff) H. Barstow, 
-B.E., L.A. 


Headquarters, United Provinces District 
(Meerut) 
Commander, Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Tom- 
kinson, D.S.O., BS. 
HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. H. Dundas. 
C.B.E., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
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United Provinces District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. E. Mc- 
Namara, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 


(Delhi) 
Area Commander. Major-General J. H. K. Stewart, C.B., DS.O., 
L.A., p.s.c. 
Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 
Commander. Major-General Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G.. 
C.B., M.C., B.S. 
ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Al 
Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 


C.B., C.M.G., DS.O., BS., psc. 


Headquarters, Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. J. B. Hay, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General] P. Holland-Pryor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., M.V.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander, Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D:S.0., LA., p-s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhanst) 
Lirtgade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.O., I.A., p.s.¢. 


21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. H. Beach, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander, Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
I.A., p.s.e. 
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Poona District—continued 
47H INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. G. K. 
Green, C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
. (Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. W. H. M. 
Moens, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Major-General A. L. Tarver, C.B., C.LE., D.S.0., 
LA., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander. Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.B., C.M.G., 
I.A., p.$.¢. 


Headquarters, Madras District 


(Wellington) 
Commander. Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., BS. 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. Jack- 
son, C.S.I., D.S.O., I.A. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 
(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 


C.LE., D.S.O., IA. 
RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 


Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. B. Sangster, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 
Aden 
Commander. Major-General Sir T. E. Scott, K.C.B., C.LE., 


S.0., L.A. 
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Ill. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
1.—Air Council 
President of the Air Council. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel John 
Gurney Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M_P., 
Secretary of State for Air. 
Vice-President of the Air Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
Council. CBE. C.M.G., M.P., Under Secretary 
of State for Air. 
Members. Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the Air 
Staff; Air Vice-Marshal Sir P. W. Game, 
K.CB., D.S.O., p.s.c., Air Member for 
Personnel ; Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G.H. 
Salmond, K.CM G., C.B., D.S.0., ps.c. ‘ 
Air Member for Supply ‘and 
Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Steel,C.B. CMG., 
C.B.E., Deputy Chief of ‘the Air Staff 
(Additional Member) ; eal W. F. Nicholson, 
Air Ministry. 


B., Secretary of the 


2.—Air Ministry 
Secretary of State for Air. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel J.G, 
Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P. 
Under Secretary of State Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
for Atr. G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 
Secretary of the Aw Sir W.F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Ministry. 
Deputy Secretary of Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 
the Aw Ministry. 
Department of the Under 
Secretary of State for 
Ar :— 


sae of Civil Acia- Air Vice-Marshal Sir W.S. Brancker, K.C.B., 


A.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Atr Lieut.-Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. 
Transport. 
Aerodromes and Licens- Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Shelmerdine, O.B.E. 


ing. 
Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry -— 
Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Deputy Secretary. Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 
Principal Assistant Secre- H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
taries. Holloway, Esq., B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., , D.S.O. 
Director of Accounts. pears a C.B.E. 
; othier, Esq. 
Deputy Directors. iF W. N. Sibley, Esq. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Dept. of the Secretary of the 
Air Ministry (contd.) -— 
Director of Contracts. C. R. Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
Deputy Director. A. H. Self, Esq, (acting ). 
"eae G. C. Sinpeon, Red. t C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Directorate of Lands (Joint 
Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 
Controller of Lands. E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 
Chief Valuer and Com- Lieut.-Colonel A. H. J. Thompson, O.B.E. 
pensation Officer. 
Deporcat & of the Chief of 
eee 
Chief of the Air Staff. Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
Cros Assistant. Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 
Director of Operations Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
and Intelligence. C.B.E. (Deputy Chief of the Air Staff). 
Deputy Director. Group-Captain C. S. Burnett, C.B.E.,D.S.O. 
Director of Organiza- Air Vice-Marehal Sir I. L. B. Vesey, K.BE., 
tion and Staff Duties. | C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Deputy Director of Group-Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C. 
Organization. 
Deputy Director of Colonel Hon: M.C.A.Drummond,C.M.G., 
Staff Duties. D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Signals. Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Works and Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G. - 
Buildings. C.B. 
Deputy Director. H. E. Oakley, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
Deputy Director. Colonel T. D. ie, C.M.G. .» O.B.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. 


Department of the Air 


Member for Per- 


Air Member for Per- Air Vice-Marshal Sir P W, Game, K.C.B., 


sonnel, D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Director of Personal Air Commodore C. A. H. Longcroft, C.B., 
Services. C.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C. 


Deputy Dhrector of Group-Captain A. L. Godman, C.M.G., 


Manning. 

Director of Training. Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.M.G. 
Deputy Director. Ba ee or L. W. B. Rees, V.C., O.BE., 
Educational Adviser. Colonel 1. Curtis, M.A., A.M.I.M.E. 

Director of Medical Air Commodore D. Munro, C.B., C.LE., 
Services. M.B., M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 

Chaplain-in-Chief. Rev. H. D. L. Viener, C.B.E., M.A., K.H.C. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


of the Air 
Monte for Supply 
and Research <— 
Air Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
and Research. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.¢. 
Director of Technical Air Commodore F, C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
Development. C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Director of Scientific (Vacant). 
Research. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Design. Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Group-Captain J. L. Forbes, O.B.E. 


0 


Armamen 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.BE. 


Director of | Airship Group Captain P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O. 
Development. 
Deputy Director of Aero- Lieut.-Colonel H. W. S. Outram, C.B.E. 


Inspection 
Director of Equipment. Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Deputy Director. Wing Commander G. Laing, O.B.E. 


3.—Air Commands 
Air Derences OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Headquarters (tempy.): Air Ministry 
Air Officer Commanding-in- Air Marshal Sir John M. Salmond, K.C.B., 
Chief. C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
A.—HOME 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 
Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 


Air Commodore .. _. T. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. B.C.H. Drew, C.M.G., C.BE., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group is .- Kidbrooke. 
No 1 Stores Depot... ee age ee 
a oe - ” is .. Milton, Berks. 
oe Me bcd ss: .. Ickenham. 
The Packing Depot .. ie .. Ascot. 


Medical Stores Depot .. - .. Kidbrooke. 
Record Office .. es es .- Ruislip. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 


No. 1 Group—continued 
Armament and Gunnery School 


No. 207 (Bombing) 

School of Technical 

No. 2 mee Coopera on 
Bombing) Bquadro 


No.9 


dron 
Leng (Men) 
uadron 

uae and 


2 Fii hte) 
Headquarters, 3 Group 
No. 39 (Bombizg) Sq uadron . 


99 


» 2 Flyi 


bad 


100 (Bombing) Squadron 


Training School 


7 (Bombing) Squadron 
99 (Bombing) Squadron (H. a & 


2 Flights) es 


99 


5 Flying Training School _ 


»» 2 Stores (Ammunition) Depot .. 
Aeroplane and Armament Experimental 
Establishment, including— des 
No. 15 (Bombing) Squadron .. 
»» 22 (Bombing) Squadron .. 
Headquarters, No. 6 Group oa 
No. 24 (Communication) Squadron s6 
» 32 (Fighter Squadron 7 
» 56 ies FE ra ama 


Night Flyin 


No. rt (ighter 


vie i Squadron (H. Q. & 


tndand “Ave Area Communication Flight Sa 
Superintendent of R.A.F. Reserve .. 
No. 25 (Fighter) Squadron .. 
» 17 (Fighter) Pavenree si on & 
3 Flights) 
Station Headquarters . 
No. 19 ee Squadron i. Q. & 


No 4 (Arm 


3 Fligh 
» 29 & 


hts) 
- a (Fichee) Squadron CH. oe ‘& 


fie) Squadron ‘(H. Q. & 


3 Flights) 
Headquarters, No. 7 Group 


y Cooperation) Squadron. 


School of Photography 

Experimental Section (R.A.E ) 

School of Army Cooperation, including 
No. 16 (Army Cooperation) Squadron 


Central Flying 


School . oe 


No. 3 i ated Squadron a a & 
ghts) es 


No. I Flying Training School 


» +jiII Ftghen” Squadron (H.Q. & 


ee ee ee 


Eastchurch. 


99 
Manston. 


Northolt. 


Hawkinge. 

. Duxford. 

. Andover, 

South Farnborough. 


+B 99 
90 99 


Old Sarum. 
Upavon. 


. Netheravon. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
No. 7 Group—continued 


Electrical and Wireless School Flower Down. 
No. 58 (Bombing) Squadron ae ae ‘& 

2Flights) . Worthy Down. 
School of Balloon Training Larkhill. 

No. 12 (Bombing) Squadron (H Q. & 
3 Flights) Andover. 

o 13 (Army Coopersion Squadron _ 

Umts Directly under Area He ters s— 
R.A.F. Depot .. .. Uxbridge. 

(a) School of Physical Training Se “ 

(6) Reception Depot se .. West Drayton. 
R.A.F. Central Band .. se .. Uxbridge. 
M.T. Repair Depot .. ot .» Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. .. Henlow, Beds. 


(b) Coastal Ares 
The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 

Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, and Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat 
in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.r. 

Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 

Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Air Vice-Marshal. F. Poe ae C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
mman 
Group Captain. C. F. Kulner DB. S.0., Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 oe - .. Lee-on-Solent 
R.A.F. Base... a .. Gosport. 
(a) Headquarters... 7s 
(6) No. 420 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. . - 
(c) ,, 421 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. . ‘3 
“) » 423 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. . i 
(e) ,, 461 teat Torpedo) Flight ‘ 
td ) » 462 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight 9 
) Development Flight ‘ oe . 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Cattewater. 
R.A.F. Base... ae ae .. Calshot. 
(a) Headquarters .. _ ‘s 
(6) No. 480 (Flying Boat) Flight Se ‘ 


c) H.Q., Training Squadron ee ‘5 
d) Air Pilotage Flight ss - a 
e) Seaplane Training Flight - ‘i 
(f) Marine Training Section ‘2 55 
School of Naval Cooperation .. .. Lee-on-Solent. 
No. 444 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flight i 
Units Administered Direct °y Area ie ale 
R.A.F. Base... Leuchars. 
(a) Headquarters .. si sg _ 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 


Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters—continued 
(6) No. gor (Fleet Fighter) Flight | Leuchars. 
(c) ,, 404 (Fleet Fighter) Flight 
d) ,, 405 (Fleet Fighter) Flight 
(e) ,, 406 (Fleet Fighter) Flight 
»» 442 (Fleet on) 
Flight .. or i 
R.A.F. complement in H.M.S. Avge 
Marine Aircraft Experimental Establish- 


ment . ne . Felixstowe. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Grain. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A. F. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
(a) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot “3 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . .. Kingsway, W.C.2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital Finchley (for Uxbridge) 
Research Laboratory and “Medical 
Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board ae i 


(c) Cranwell 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs, 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/ 5/6/7. 


Asr Commodore. A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C., 
Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. L. A. Pattinson, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., 
Administrative Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
R.AF. (Cadet) College. Band. 
Boys’ Wing. R.A.F. Hospital. 


(d) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Prva metlciighy Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
aphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton Camp. 
Teeohene No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Officer Comman ding. 
Wing Commander. W. R. Read, M.C., DFC, A.F.C., Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 


No. 1 School of Technical Training 
(Boys). e ee e-@ ee ee Halton. 
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School of Cookery = Halto 
) St : - n. 
R.AF. Hospital a a6 i 


(e) B.A.F. Staff College 
Headquarters : Andover, Hants. 
Telegraphic Address : F oresight, Andover. 
Telephone No. : Andover 84-87 and Salisbury rgo. 


Air Vice-Marshal. oko M. Brooke-Popham, C.B.,C.M.G., 
O., A.F.C., p.sc., Commandant. 
Group Captain. Wilfred R. Freeman, D.S.0O., M.C., p.s.a. 
B.— OVERSEAS 


(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Villa Victoria, Cairo. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Sir Oliver Swann, K.C.B., C.B.E., Air 
Officer Commanding 

Wing-Commander J. E. A. Baldwin, DSO. O.B.E., p.s.a., 
Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 


Administered direct by Command cae antadl 


Favee Stores Depot .. ain Aboukir, 
Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
», Aircraft Depot .. af .. Aboukir. 
Aden Flight... .. Aden and Somaliland. 
No. 216 (Bombing Squadron .. .. Heliopolis. 
» 47 (Bombing) Squadron .. Helwan. 
» 208 Army Cooperation) Squadron Moascar, Ismailia. 
» 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 
Heliopolis Details .. ee .. Heliopolis. 
(b) Iraq Command 
Headquarters ;: Baghdad City, 
Atr Vice- Marshal. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Astr Commodore. H. C. T. ao C.M.G., pst. Chief 
Staff Office 


R.A.F. Units as follow :-— 
Administered Direct by Command dices alae 


Station Commandant . Hinaidi. 
H.Q. Accountant Office ae .. Baghdad. 
Brigade Accountant Office .. is $s 
Aircraft Depot .. ‘ a .. Hinaidi. 
British Indian Hospital . Kearradah. 
Central Supply Depot a -» Hinaidi. 
Supply Depot .. Mosul, 


Inland Water Transport (Detachment) Baghdad. 

No. ; é (army C Squadron... Hinaidi. 
Army Co-operation) Squadron Mosul. 
ing) Squadron .. Hinaidi. 
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(b) Iraq—continued 
Administered Direct by Command Headquarters—continued. 
No. 30 (Bombing) Squadron .. .- Hianidi. 


» 45 (Bombing) Squadron .. - ‘i 
»» 55 (Bombing) Squadron .. os - 
» 70 (Bombing) Squadron .. i 5 
No. 3 Armoured Car Company ..  Basrah. 
» | 9 99 9 ee Hinaidi, 
99 5 99 9 99 ee Mosul. 
si +» r - -. Hinaidi. 
Headquarters, Basrah Group... re -. Basrah. 
Rest Camp ai seg we ate Pr} 
R.A.F. Prison .. ba ‘ve e ‘5 
Stores Depot . ate os ei - 
Base Supply Depot - ae sae - 
Combined Hospital ; i ‘3 
Inland Water Transport , re y 
No. 84 (Bombing) Squadron .. .. Shaibah, 
Miktary Forces tn Iraq. 
2nd Battalion Beds and Herts. 63rd Co. Q.V.O. Madras Sappers 
1/rsth Punjab Regt. and Miners. 
1/2nd Bombay Pioneers. Iraq Signal Section 
6/13th Frontier Force Rifles. No- 2 Wireless Coy. . R.C.S. (No. 
113th Indian Pack Battery. 2 Section). 
(c) R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Delhi. 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir E. L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
ps.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain. J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
H s, No.1 Indian Wing .. Peshawar. 
No. 5 (Army Cooperation) 
Squadron .. .. Dardoni. 
» 20 (Army Cooperation) 
Squadron .. Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing .. Risalpur, Nowshera. 
No. 27 ae Squadron is " - 
» 60 (Bombing) Squadron se 
Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing .. (Quetta. 


No, 28 vay as lata 
Squadron 


Units administered direct by Command Headquarters: — 
No. 3 Gam Coo eas, Cy ae 
0. 31 y tion) Squadron... 
Central Accounts = ee oe a Poona. 
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(d) B.A.P. Mediterranean 
Headguarters : Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Group Captain. A. W. 7 ahabeabeg C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
Officer Commandin ing. 
Squadron Leader. H. E. M. Watkins, A-F.C., Air Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 


R.A.F. Base... a as .. Calafrana, Malta. 
(a) No. 481 (Float Plane) Flight .. & ‘3 
R.A.F. Units in— 
H.M:S. Eagle. 


(a) Headquarters. 
(b) No. 402 (Fleet Serer) Flight. 
(c) ,, 422 (Fleet Spotter Flight. 
»» 440 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flight. 
(e) ,, 460 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight. 
H.M:.S. Hermes. 
(a) Headquarters 
(6) No. 403 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 
(c) 5, 441 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flight. 


(e) Palestine Command 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 
Air Commodore. E. L. Gerrard, C.M.G., D.S.O., Air Officer 


Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. T. O’B. Hubbard, M.C., AF.C., Staff Duties. 
R.A.F. Units as follow :— 


Command Accounts Office. Bir Salem. 
No. 14 (Army Cooperation) Squadron 


(less 1 Flight) .. ‘ Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 2 Armoured Car Company | Sarafand and Jerusalem. 
Supply Depot .. ; .. Sarafand. 
Palestine General Hospital oe .. Ludd. 
Repair Section .. .. Sarafand. 
Headquarters, R.A.F., Tea: ieidonna .- Amman. 
1 Flight No. 14 (A-C) Squadron “3 * 
1 Section of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. ‘ 
Military Units in the Palestine Command :— 
oth Q.R. Lancers .. Sarafand. 
oO. 2 Wireless Coy., R.C.S. (H.Q. sa 
No. 1 Section) oe re ‘ 


(f) Independent Units, é&c. 
Aeronautical Committee of a via A.P.O., S tiie 
(British Section) .. ie Army of the 
RA.F, Unit in H.M.S. Pegasus ..  ¢fo GPO. London. 


ENGINEERS & INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
Optical, Mechanical & Electrical 
TO 


NAVAL, MILITARY & AIR SERVICES 


ESSRS. BARR & STROUD, LITD., 

specialise in the design and manufacture of 
instruments for Naval, Military and Air Services. 
Their products include RANGEFINDERS, 
HEIGHTFINDERS, SUBMARINE PERI- 
SCOPES, FIRE AND TORPEDO CONTROL 
GEAR, DEPTH AND ROLL RECORDERS, 
INCLINOMETERS, RANGETAKER 
TESTERS, BINOCULARS, WATERTIGHT 
DOOR INDICATORS, ELECTRIC SHIP'S 
TELEGRAPHS, KINEMATOGRAPH PRO- 
JECTORS, and PETROL ENGINES from 
44 cc. to 1,000 ce. Their Works at Anniesland, 
Glasgow, cover a floor area of about 200,000 
square feet and contain the latest plant for the 
production of optical, mechanical and electrical 
apparatus of the highest precision. 


Barr & Stroud 


LIMITED 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW 
and 15, Victoria Street, London, S.W. I 


Tetegrains : Telophones; 
"Yelemeter ~ + OUlemrow.” Olssgow. Western OTTO. 
* Rietemelet, Sowest, Londas.” TAnion, Vietoria 7ab7. 


Digitized by CG O O& | Cc 
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CLUBLAND 


WHITE 


The produce of specially 
selected Grapes, grown in 
the finest Douro Vineyards: 


Guaranteed matured and aged in 
wood by H. & C, NEWMAN, 
of Oporto, 

Shippers of White Port only, 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


Wholesale Agenti— 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO,, LTD. 


161, New Bond Street, W.1. 
(Established 1868) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE Bertrand Stewart Prize Essay which is published in this number 

of the Army Quarterly should be of considerable interest to our 

readers. Naturally, there are some views expressed in the Essay 

which are open to criticism, but, on the whole, it can be read with 

profit ae all who = the = ee of Imperial defence. 
it 

After ceuinding his readers that great leaders have ever studied 
past wars, Captain de la Bere points out that the progress of science 
in the past has never yet diminished the value of a study of history 
to those who are able to distinguish between the details of tactics 
which must be changed as a result of new inventions, and the funda- 
mental principles of war which can only be discarded at peril. Few 
people, we imagine, will be prepared to dispute the soundness of the 
principle upon which he bases his arguments, namely, that offence 
is the best method of defence—that victory depends upon the 
offensive. It was,as he shows, the persistent maintenance of this 
principle by the Navy, Army and Royal Flying Corps which, despite 
adverse conditions, led to final success in the Great War. 

Nor will any thinking man disagree with his warning against the 
view which is now somewhat prevalent, that novel forms of warfare 
may obscure fundamental principles. The warning may not be 
required by most professional soldiers, sailors or airmen, but it is 
timely because there is a danger that as the memories of the late war 
fade away the mass of the nation, with little time or inclination to 
study war, will forget them and will lose sight of the teaching of 
history that the man behind the weapon counts for much. 

225 15 
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Although some of the suggestions which Captain de la Bere makes 
as to the part which aeroplanes, submarines and ships, tanks, gas and 
guns will play in the future, may appear visionary to some of our 
readers, there is really little new inthem. His views on the réle of 
aircraft are the most important. It is clear that the quality of a 
nation’s air service will be an all-important factor in future war and 
that it will add enormously to the power of the offensive. But his 
opinions would have been more interesting, and perhaps more con- 
vincing, if he had applied them more directly to our own problem of 
Imperial defence. 

An analysis of this problem shows that there are two essentials 
to the defence of the Empire. One of these is that Great Britain 
must be inviolate because it is the centre from which for some years 
to come our Imperial effort must be coordinated, for the simple 
reason that it is still the largest source of our man-power, the main 
workshop of the Empire and our primary naval base. The other 
essential is the security of our communications with the different 
parts of the Empire. 

In the new situation created by the result of the Great War the 
only forms of attack to which the home country is likely to be exposed 
in the immediate future are incursions by aircraft and naval blockade. 
The second we may hope to provide against by using the power of 
the Navy which successfully dealt with the submarine menace in the 
war. 
But the danger of attack from the air must also be guarded against. 
No one will question the author’s opinion that the answer to attack 
from the air is counter-attack in and from the air, and we must be 
strong enough in aircraft to carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
devoting the largest possible proportion of our squadrons to this task. 
Great Britain itself must be the base from which this attack 1s 
launched. However strong in aircraft we may be, it is unlikely 
that we shall escape entirely from aerial bombardment and we must 
be prepared to face it if we are at war with certain countries in Europe. 
It is too often assumed that a first-class Power will be brought quickly 
to its knees by air bombardment. Sufficient allowance is not 
always made for the power of the sturdier portion of the nation, 
strengthened by adequate prevision in time of peace, to keep the 
weaker elements quiet. Little reference is made by Captain de la 
Bere to the subject of anti-aircraft defence. It surely should not be 
impossible to provide for the security of a limited number of vital 
areas—by means of a combined force of ground troops (anti-aircraft 
artillery, searchlight battalions, etc.) and some aircraft—against 
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sustained attack from any but very high-flying machines whose 
bombardment would be ineffective. 

The safety of our sea communications must be assured not 
only for the purpose of linking up the different parts of the Empire, 
but also for enabling the Army and Royal Air Force to play their 
traditional réles and to strike at the enemy in his own country. The 
Navy, too, is still required to safeguard the passage of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, which acts as the advanced guard to occupy existing 
bases or to seize new bases for the Army when it is ready and from 
which the Royal Air Force can operate effectively. 

This is a form of war in which we are most likely to be engaged, 
and Captain de la Bere would have been justified possibly in pointing 
out that aircraft cannot always be used effectively to strike at the heart 
of an enemy’s country. Whether such tactics will or will not be 
possible will depend upon the area of the conflict, the countries 
involved, the distances to be travelled and many other factors. But 
no doubt one of the principal functions of aircraft in any future war 
will often be to extend and to increase the volume of the offensive 
carried out by the Navy and Army against the enemy’s forces. 


® ® e e ® 

The article entitled ‘‘ Air and Land Warfare,” which appears 
in this number of the Army Quarterly, deals with a matter that is 
seriously occupying the minds of all soldiers and airmen at the 
present time—namely, the necessity of arriving at some common 
strategic doctrine as between the Army and the Royal Air Force. 
If the writer of the article has not succeeded in finding an entirely 
satisfactory or convincing solution of this problem, his article 
should at any rate stimulate interest in the subject and draw public 
attention to its urgent importance. 

It is indisputable that a strong air force can exert great moral 
and material pressure on the civil population by bombing important 
industrial centres, and that it can hamper to a considerable degree 
the mobility both of fleets and armies. But in campaigns between 
civilized nations when the cause of war is such as to call forth the 
determination of the nations engaged in it to fight it out to a finish, 
it has still to be proved that a country will acknowledge its defeat 
until its Government and people are convinced that they no longer 
possess the means to bring the struggle to a successful conclusion. 
The bombing incursions of German airships and aeroplanes into 
this country and into France during the late war merely intensified 
the national will to resistance, and many French and Belgian civilians 
refused to evacuate their bombed homes in Ypres and Arras until 
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they were actually ordered to do so. It is likely of course that 
in future wars the bombing of towns will be much more intense 
than it was between 1914 and 1918, but then again the air defence 
should be much stronger, and a hostile air fleet should not be allowed 
an undisputed power of attack. Although, therefore, it goes without 
saying that the nation with the stronger air force will be the more 
successful at the beginning of a war, the final result will probably 
still depend upon which side can succeed in overcoming its enemy’s 
whole power of resistance in the air, on land and at sea. In examining 
the problem, consequently, so far as our own country is concerned 
the following points should be carefully borne in mind before we 
arrive at any hasty conclusions based almost entirely upon the 
crushing effect which it is considered future air attacks will have 
upon the moral of the civil population. First, could the task of the 
Army in the policing of the Empire be further taken over by the 
Royal Air Force? ‘The answer to this question would obviously 
affect any radical reorganization or reduction of our military forces. 
Secondly, in view of the relative strengths of the armies and air forces 
of the principal European nations and the means available for their 
speedy expansion in the event of war, what part would the air forces 
play in any future war? Upon the answer to this question would 
depend the urgency of any large increase in the Royal Air Force. 
And finally, a close examination is necessary as to the advisability 
of a reorganization of the Army and Royal Air Force in proportions 
more likely to prove effective in securing our national defence— 
due consideration being given to the limitations imposed upon us by 
the existing financial situation. The great fact which must always 
be remembered in the solution of this problem is the inter-dependence 
of army and air strategy—a fact which many soldiers and airmen 
are sometimes too much inclined to forget. 
* * * + * 

In our last issue we ventured to advocate the conclusion of some 
kind of pact or understanding with the French which should give to 
them an assurance in support of their security. It was clear that so 
long as our neighbours on the other side of the Channel were anxious 
as to the safety of their Eastern frontier the European situation must 
inevitably remain unsettled, and that the danger of another war 
would always be present. The decision, therefore, of His Majesty’s 
Government to utilize the German overtures for a Rhine Guarantee 
Pact as the basis of a new agreement with France seemed to us to 
be an eminently wise one. It is profoundly to be hoped that the 
agreement which has just been arrived at between Mr. Austen 
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Chamberlain and M. Briand at Geneva will result in a better under- 
standing between this country and France, and that Germany will 
be ready to accept the Franco-British proposals for a bilateral pact 
that are being made to her. A great step forward will then have 
been made towards the safeguarding of the peace of Europe. It will 
mean that Germany will become a member of the League of Nations, 
while the acceptance by her of her western frontier as delimited by 
the Treaty of Versailles should satisfy the anxiety of the French as 
to the security of their country. The situation in the east of Europe 
will still remain somewhat obscure, but the fact that the German 
Government has expressed its readiness to refer all matters in 
dispute regarding the eastern frontier of its country to arbitration 
should do much to allay the uneasiness of the French people and the 
other nations with which they are acting in accord. It would of 
course be premature to say that the situation is free from danger 
—for the Germans may refuse to agree with the Franco-British 
proposals—but, nevertheless, the political horizon in Europe would 
appear to be brighter than it has been since the Armistice. 
+ * + & 

Field-Marshal Sir John Denton Pinkstone French, 1st Earl of 
Ypres, and Viscount French, O.M., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., Colonel 19th Hussars, Colonel Irish Guards and 
Colonel-in-Chief Royal Irish Regiment, was born on the 28th of 
September, 1852, and joined H.M.S. Britannia as a cadet in 1866. 
He only remained in the Royal Navy for four years, and in 1874, 
after a period of service in the Militia, obtained a Commission in 
the 8th Hussars, being transferred a few weeks later to the roth 
Hussars. He served with this latter Regiment—except for a short 
period from October, 1880, to April, 1881, when he was adjutant 
of the Northumberland Hussars—for the remainder of his career 
as a regimental soldier. He was in charge of the detachment of the 
19th Hussars which formed part of Sir Herbert Stewart’s Column in 
the Sudan Expedition 1884-1885, and gained considerable distinction 
in the actions at Abu Klea, Gubat and Metammeh. After com- 
manding his Regiment from 1888 to 1892, he became staff officer 
to General Sir George Luck when he was Inspector-General of 
Cavalry in India, and in 1895 received the appointment of A.A.G. 
for Cavalry at the War Office. Two years later he was given the 
command of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, and, in January, 1899, was 
transferred to that of the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. Upon 
the outbreak of the South African War, in September, 1899, he 
was sent to command the mounted troops in Natal under Sir George 
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White, and in that campaign, with Major D. Haig and H. Lawrence 
as his staff officers, he achieved the great reputation which marked 
him out = high ee in the manele 

& 

After the opnelicion of peace in South Africa, F ack who was 
by this time a Lieutenant-General and a K.C.B., took over the 
Aldershot Command. He held this appointment until 1907, when 
he became Inspector-General of the Forces—a post which he held 
until March, 1912, when he succeeded Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson 
as C.I.G.S. The unfortunate Curragh incident led to his resignation 
in April, 1914; but, when war was declared against Germany in 
August of the same year, he was entrusted by the Government with 
the command of the Expeditionary Force. He remained its leader 
until the 15th of December, 1915, when he was created a peer and 
recalled to England to command the military forces in the United 
Kingdom. In May, 1918, his active military career came to an end 
upon his appointment to the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was promoted to an Earldom in May, 1921, and retired from the 
Lord Lieutenancy in June of the following year. 

+ & & ad & 

The Earl of Ypres was first and foremost a cavalry soldier. No 
man either as a regimental soldier, or as a staff officer, or as a com- 
mander, did more than he to train and to make efficient the British 
cavalry, and during the South African War he proved his capacity 
as a cavalry leader in the field. Indeed, it is probable that his 
achievements in that campaign will be those by which he will be 
best remembered in our military annals. His well-conducted action 
at Elandslaagte, his success in stemming the Boer invasion of 
Cape Colony and the prominent part which he played in Lord 
Roberts’s great advance from the Orange River to Koomati Poort 
showed him to be a man of quick decision and good judgment as 
well as a fine fighting soldier. Subsequently, whilst holding the 
Aldershot Command and as C.I.G.S., he worked steadily to improve 
the general training of the Army with a view to its taking part in a 
European war. To him must be given much of the credit for the 
military preparedness and efficiency of the Expeditionary Force, 
and it was only fitting that to him should have been entrusted the 
command of that Force when the day of trial came. But the task 
which he was called upon to face in Flanders and in France proved 
too great for him. Had he been a younger man it might have been 
easier for him to overcome more successfully the immense difficulties 
which beset him and to adapt himself more readily to the new 
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conditions of warfare. But although he shouldered his burden of 
responsibility with a stubborn persistency which deservedly gained 
for him the admiration of his countrymen, it cannot be said that he 
displayed any outstanding military genius either as a strategist or as 
a tactician. In the early days of the war, before the new conditions 
of trench warfare had set in, on more than one occasion—and notably 
at Le Cateau—the situation was too difficult for him. Later on, 
when the Allies were no longer on the defensive, he failed sufficiently 
to appreciate the stupendous demands made upon the courage and 
endurance of troops when called upon to attack an organized trench 
system held by a well-armed and tenacious enemy. Nevertheless, 
in common fairness to Lord Ypres, it must be borne in mind that 
in this respect he did not differ materially from the French and 
German leaders at the beginning of the war. Indeed, a high 
authority has said that had Sir John French been in command of 
the German Army in 1914 it would have won. It was not until they 
had suffered many costly failures that the commanders on both sides 
learned their lesson. Whatever his faults and failings may have been, 
however, Lord Ypres served his country long and faithfully, and will 
always live in history as the Commander-in-Chief of the “ Old 
Contemptibles ” who broke the German onrush to the sea and won 
for themselves and for their leader an imperishable fame. 

We feel that all British soldiers will appreciate the touching 
tribute which Marshal Joffre on behalf of the French Army pays in 
our columns to the memory of his old companion in arms. 

& & + & & 

Death has removed the second of two great friends, both of whom 
rose to the highest posts in the Army at a comparatively young age, 
who, though they had both done much, were on the road to greater 
services when they were called away. Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson and General Lord Rawlinson were both born in 1864 ; they 
were both in the same batch at the Staff College 1892, even in the 
same syndicate there ; both were subsequently Commandants of the 
Staff College ; both were commanders of the IV Corps in France— 
both up to a certain point had very similar careers. Each earned rapid 
promotion as a staff officer, but whereas Sir H. Wilson, except for 
a short period as a corps commander, stuck to the staff, Lord 
Rawlinson commanded a column in South Africa, a brigade and a 
division in peace time, and the 7th Division, IV Corps and Fourth 
Army in the Great War. Experience of every kind was his, but 
he never ceased by study and hard work to qualify himself for 
higher responsibilities. Confident in himself, he had that right 
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admixture of ambition without which few can rise to the head of any 
profession. No one faced him at peace maneuvres without feeling 
that he had a dangerous opponent; no one served under him in 
war without feeling that under him success, if it were possible, would 
be achieved. At Ypres, 1914, Neuve Chapelle and Loos, 1915, 
circumstances were against him, but the lessons he then learned 
were not wasted, and when a great share of the fighting on the 
Somme in 1916, and in the final advance in August, 1918, fell to 
his Army, he showed his real capacity. He and his staff were a 
great combination, as all good staffs and commanders should be, 
but there was never a doubt that he was the master mind. 
Always accessible, he yet maintained that dignity and authority 
which made the wishes of the Army Commander a law which 
no one thought of questioning. He not only was, but played up 
to the part of, the Army Commander. The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of his position appealed to him; he was immensely 
proud of it and of the honours and decorations that his services 
brought him. The four years of command at the front hardly aged 
him ; he still kept up his physical activity at games and sport. His 
policy as Commander-in-Chief in India showed that he was as pro- 
gressive and his mind as elastic as ever; but, forgetting his years, 
he gave himself no rest. Possibly had he spared himself, he would 
not have succumbed to illness or would have had a reserve of 
strength to meet it. One cannot, however, imagine “ Rawly ” 
rusting out in an inactive old age. ‘The limitations of power and 
the confinement indoors at the War Office after his large freedom as 
commander of the Fourth Army and in India might have irked both 
his soul and body. He was happy in his death, knowing that his 
country still expected important service from him. 
+ # id & + 

General Sir Thomas Morland, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
whose death occurred recently, had a long and distinguished career 
in the Army and held various important commands in the Great 
War. He was born in 1865 and was gazetted to the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps in 1884. After passing through the Staff College, he 
joined the West African Frontier Force in 1898, and for the next 
six and a half years was almost continuously on active service in that 
part of the world. He served on the Niger and in Lagos, and took 
part in the operations in Northern Nigeria, Kaduna and Ashanti, 
and in the expedition against the Emir of Yola. He was also in 
command of the forces employed in Bornu and in the Kano-Sokoto 
campaign.” He earned considerable distinction during these various 
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minor wars and proved himself an able and energetic leader of 
men. Upon the outbreak of the war with Germany he was entrusted 
with the task of forming the 14th Division, but in October, 1914, 
he was given the command of the 5th Division, and remained its 
leader until July, 1915, when he was promoted to command the 
X Corps. He commanded this Corps on the Somme in 1916 and 
at Messines and Ypres in 1917. In April, 1918, he took over the 
command of the XIII Corps, and remained in charge of it until 
March, 1919, when he resumed the command of the X Corps which 
formed part of the Army of Occupation in Germany. In March 
of the following year he suceeded Sir William Robertson as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of Occupation. He held this post 
until in February, 1922, he succeeded Lord Cavan in the Aldershot 
Command. He was obliged to relinquish this appointment owing 
to ill-health. Morland was not a commander of outstanding genius, 
but he was a cool and capable leader who could be depended upon 
in an emergency. He was entirely disinterested and no thought of 
his own advancement ever entered his head. He worked unceasingly 
in the best interests of those who served under him, and no com- 
mander on the Western Front was more respected or more 
universally held in esteem. He was a typical officer of the Old 
Army. 
¢ + & e ¢ 

By the death of General Mangin in the middle of May last, at 
the eatly age of fifty-eight, France has lost one of her most brilliant 
soldiers : a real fighting man, a hard hitter both with sword and 
pen. It is a loss as great to the French Army as that of Lord 
Rawlinson to the British. How highly his countrymen reckoned 
him is perhaps best indicated by his appointment at the Armistice 
to command the French Army of Occupation of the Rhine Provinces, 
the proudest post that could be given to a French soldier. 

As his life was written in 1921 by MM. Dutrieb and de Cassagnac, 
and he himself published two books, Comment finit la guerre (1920) 
and Des hommes et des faits,* in which he described his experiences 
as brigadier, divisional general, corps and army commander, and 
expressed his views on the conduct of the war very freely, we know 
more about him than about most of the successful generals of the 
late war. 

His training and experience before the Great War had been very 
much those of the average British officer; for up to 1914 he had 
served almost entirely out of France and, missing the training with 


* Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 
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large bodies of troops, had taken part in many small wars. Born 
in 1866, the son of an inspector-general of forestry, he entered the 
Infanterie de Marine, and served in Senegal and in the Sudan, where, 
one of the seven white men with Marchand, he encountered the 
British Army for the first time at Fashoda. He was subsequently 
in Tonkin, West Africa and finally in Morocco, under Marshal 
Lyautey, where he had charge of the operations which culminated in 
the capture of Marrakesh. In July, 1913, at the age of forty-six, 
he was promoted to the rank of général de brigade. 

At the outbreak of war, being in France and unemployed, he 
was given command of the 8th Infantry Brigade in Lanrezac’s 
Army, and was sent forward to support Sordet’s Cavalry Corps in 
Belgium. Thus it befell that he was able to inflict on the Germans 
one of their earliest set-backs; for he was at Dinant when 
Richthofen’s cavalry unsuccessfully tried to force the passage of the 
Meuse. Thenceforward he was a marked man. After the battle 
of Guise, 26th-31st of August, 1914, he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the 5th Division. With this division he took part in the 
battle of the Marne, in the Race to the Sea, and eventually in the 
fierce fighting near Arras in May, 1915. 

Called to Verdun in 1916, on the 24th of October he led six 
divisions in the attack planned by General Nivelle which resulted 
in the recapture of forts Vaux and Douaumont; and on the 15th 
and 18th of December, with eight divisions, he was in charge of the 
further advance which pushed the Germans back nearly to their 
February starting points. In 1917 Nivelle, now Commander-in- 
Chief, gave him the Sixth Army, which, with Mazel’s, carried out 
the ill-starred offensive of April. Mangin maintained by word and 
pen that if the attacks had been continued they would have broken 
the German front, and even when stopped by Parliamentary inter- 
ference had achieved better results than any previous offensive and 
at less cost. In his opinion, 


‘A perfectly organized Parliamentary counter-offensive, more per- 
nicious than any Austro-German attack, converted the French success 
into a failure.” 


The civilians wanted victories, but victories without casualties. 
Mangin favoured the offensive, but the carefully prepared opera- 
tion, supported by great masses of artillery, not the forward on the 
enemy in a hurry of the August, 1914, type. He never spared his 
men, but, on the other hand, he did achieve results, and without 
excessive losses, as they well knew. In May, 1917, he was sacrificed 
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to the politicians; and although Foch after the official inquiry 
into the Nivelle offensive recommended he should be given a corps 
at once, he was left waiting for employment from May to December, 
1917. When M. Painlevé went out of power, M. Clemenceau 
gave Mangin a corps, and from July, 1918, onwards he was again in 
command of an Army, the Tenth. 

Both General Mangin’s books contain outspoken warnings 
against Germany. He maintained : 


“The spirit of united Germany is unchanged. Her professors 
continue to teach that Germany will rise after her misfortunes of 1918, 
as she did after the defeat of 1806.” 


And again : 


‘“‘ Prussian dominance, Prussian ambitions and Prussian desire for 
revenge are stronger than ever: Junkers, unemployed officers, great 
financiers and great manufacturers, teachers and professors of all ranks, 
from those of the primary schools to those of the universities, all preach 
revenge at hand.” 


He was less certain that Germany would attack France and 
Great Britain directly, and inclined to believe that she would train, 
arm and egg on other nations to do so. 


12th of Fune, 1925. 
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The Referees appointed under the terms of this Bequest—namely : 
Major-General Sir Wiliam Thwaites, Rear-Admiral V. H. S. Haggard 
and Lieut.-Colonel Cuthbert Headlam—have awarded the Prize to 
Captain Rupert de la Bere, late Royal Artillery (S.R.), Professor of 
English and History, R.A.F. (Cadet) College, Cranwell. 

The Referees are of opinion that the essays with the following 
mottoes deserve especial commendation :—‘‘ If the trumpet give an 
uncertain voice, who shall prepare himself for war?” ; “‘ Ubique aut 
nusquam”’ ; “* A defensive war can only end in inevitable defeat” ; 
“ Tardiness often robs us of opportunity and too great dispatch, of 
force” ; “ Digamma.” 

The Referees report that about half of the forty-two essays submitted 
to them were well written and carefully thought out, the writers having 
obviously taken great pains to master their subject and to arrange 
their arguments. 

The majority of the competitors were comparatively junior officers 
in the Army, but for the first time since the Competition was started 
there were among those competing officers of all three fighting Services. 


““ENGLAND’S FRONTIER IS THE ENEMY’S COAST.” 
HAS THIS DICTUM BEEN AFFECTED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LAST TEN 
YEARS ? 


By CapTAIN RUPERT DE LA Berg, late R.G.A. (S.R.) 
** Our navies doe carry a moveable frontire to all the habitable world.” —MARVELL. 
Tue DISCIPLINES OF WAR 


“* CAPTAIN Macmorris, by Chesu, is an ass as in the world; he 
has no more directions of the wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines 
than is a puppy dog ; Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentle- 
man, that is certain, and of great expedition and knowledge in the 
aunchient wars.” * So says the fiery Fluellen ; he sizes up Mac- 
morris and Jamy respectively by their ignorance and knowledge of 


© See “ Henry V.,” Act iii. Scene 2. 
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the ‘‘ pristine wars of the Romans.” He lays down that the Duke 
of Gloucester’s mines “is not according to the disciplines of war 
because the concavities of it is not sufficient.’ He is taken aback 
by the enemy’s move in “ killing the poys and the luggage ”’ because 
it is expressly against the law of arms. He admires Henry V. because 
he is so like ‘‘ Alexander the Pig.” 

Now there is no blinking that Fluellen would have been a dan- 
gerous foe and a staunch ally. He was distinctly a man to have on 
one’s side ; a man who pulled his weight. The King comments on 
his ‘‘ care and valour ”’ even though the comment is made with the 
qualification that “‘ it appears a little out of fashion.” 

It was “‘ a little out of fashion ” just as Uncle Toby was “a little 
out of fashion,” when he was humming Lillibullero, and designing 
in miniature saps, gabions, ravelins and half moons, or appraising 
the vinea of Alexander, or the ballista, ‘‘ which Marcellinus makes so 
much rout about.” * 

But Uncle Toby, too, would always be on the winning side ; 
there is no need for Sterne to tell us that ‘‘ he was a man of courage,”’ 
or to recount his military dialectics, or the attack on the counterscarp 
of St. Nicholas. 

It has been proved so often off the field of literature, on the 
battlefield, that victory demands from soldiers a knowledge of 
“the disciplines of war,” a study of past wars, a digestion of 
professional precedent and military case law. 

All the great authorities on war in the future base their arguments 
on war in the past, and, while fully alive to the obscurities of war in 
the future, urge the importance of military history and adduce the 
illuminating evidence of past campaigns. The roots of successful 
strategy lie deeply in the accumulated lore of strife. 

In a recent book significantly named “ The Transformations of 
War,” { the final chapter on war in the twentieth century is prefaced 
by many chapters on war in the past. One chapter is devoted to war 
even before the use of rifled firearms. Two chapters are given to 
Napoleon. 

Similarly, Marshal Foch { states clearly on paper his adherence 
to-day to the maxims of the past and especially to the Napoleonic 
school of thought. 

Again, Mahan says, “‘ It is not a vain expectation as many think 
to look for useful lessons in the ee of sailing ships.” § 

® See ‘“‘ Tristram Shandy,”’ Bk. IT. chap. 

See ‘“‘ The Transformations of War,” Bye Commandant J. Colin. 


See ‘* Des Principes de la Guerre,”’ by Marshal Foch. 
§ See ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power,” by A. T. Mahan. Introductory, page 7. 
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Arnold draws the parallel between Zama and Waterloo,* and 
Creasy compares Scipio with Wellington. ft 

So in discussing England’s frontier in future wars, emphasis 
must first be laid upon the folly of neglecting authority on war ; 
authority with its persistent inculcation of the most elementary 
principle in war, viz. that offence is the best method of defence and 
that no matter whether it is a single or multiple enemy he must be 
kept at arm’s length. ‘‘ The advantages of the offensive are well 
enough known. It enables us to impose our law on the enemy, 
obliges him to subordinate his dispositions to ours, to seek means to 
oppose us. The offensive knows what it wants; the defensive is 
in a state of uncertainty.” { 

So, whatever horrid novelties the science of war may have in 
her womb, whatever political and geographical changes are 
impending, the principles that hot experience has hammered out and 
which cool reflection has approved will remain irrefragable. 

Marshal Foch doffed the spectacles of the professor for the field 
glasses of the campaigner. ‘“‘ Bring the enemy to battle ’’ had been 
the motive of twenty years’ lecturing. It was the motive with which 
he entered battle and prepared to take the offensive. 

The light that Clausewitz sheds on war burns to-day undimmed, 
and there is no diminution in the study of Mahan by the intelli- 
gentsia of the Services. 

Therein then lies the secret of the success of “ Fluellen,”’ 
“Uncle Toby,” and all other good soldiers—in their knowledge of 
“the disciplines of war.” They know the transient details—the 
phalanx of ‘‘ Alexander the Pig ” ; but they know too the permanent 
principles, which won for ‘‘ Alexander the Pig ”’ his victories twenty- 
two and a half hundred years ago, and which will win victories for 
our admirals, our generals, and our air marshals to-morrow. 

For there are many undeniable and indisputable lessons for the 
future to be learnt from the past ; and we must not forget the well- 
tried maxims “‘ under the dazzling influence of momentary events,” 
e.g. “‘ Courage is the first quality of the warrior ; the bravo without 
intellect is of no use in war ; infantry is the chief arm ; war is part 
of the social life.” § 


* See Arnold’s ‘“‘ History of Rome.” 

+ See“ Fifteen Decisive Battles,” by Sir Edward Creasy. 

¢ See ‘“ The Transformations of War.” Chap. II. p. 33. Cf. p. 335: “It 
would be absurd to think that one could fight without hitting out... . 
attack is the normal mode of attack in war. . . . No one should be allowed to 
command armies who is not disposed by nature to take the offensive.” 

Compare also “‘ The Direction of War,” by Sir W. B. Bird. 

§ See “ On War,” by General C. Von Clausewitz ; edited by General F.N, 
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These maxims are of the fibre of the fighting man. These 
maxims have underlain the successful conduct of war in the past. 
All that is required in the successful warrior is that he reinterpret 
them and adapt them to current or future needs. 

So it will be unwise for us to be put into a panic by novelties 
of war, in fact and fiction, by scientific developments, by methods of 
war undreamt of in the past. It will be unwise to jettison principles 
the truth of which have been proved in the past. 

It will be unwise to allow ourselves to be hurried into iconoclasm 
by the specious Jack o’ Lantern that to-day any one can fight and 
that any one “ with brains ”’ can win wars and fight ships and guns 
and aeroplanes ; that in modern war every one has to fight and that 
therefore the day of the professional fighting man has gone; that 
all the training given in the three Services is parochial, obscurantist 
and extravagant ; that the cultivation of Service tradition is waste of 
time ; that the text-books of the Services were out of date before 
they went to press ; that every war is detached in cause, conduct and 
sequel from its predecessors. 

Trouble will surely arise when the carpet knight takes the field 
or tries to move the knights and castles. Nothing, for instance, 
will be more fatal than the interference of statesmen who have not 
been students of war in the realm of sailors, soldiers or airmen. 

The writer once heard Sir William Robertson * relate humorously 
how, when he was Chief of the Imperial Staff, he was regularly 
heckled by the amateur soldiers ; and how he envied the Sea Lords 
their cryptic terminology into which they could always retire unhurt. 

Science to-day is exploring every way and every day new avenues 
of death and mutilation in war—toxic and non-toxic gases, sensitive 
fuses, high explosives, long-range and high-velocity shells, torpedoes, 
submarines with heavy armament and aeroplanes with supercharging 
engines. War to-day is fought on a scale, for a duration and with a 
ferocity which is unexampled in the past. Further, it is claimed that 
the age of chivalry in war is past ; that there is no room for senti- 
mentalism or convention in modern war ; that it is logical to abuse 
the flags, to sink hospital ships, to make war without declaration and 
to bomb unfortified towns. 

And the amateur seeing, as he thinks, everything in a state of 
flux and seeing that at this Waterloo, of which the professional talks 
so much, sixty-seven thousand were pitted against seventy, that the 


Maude: Vol. I. pp. 62, 67, ete. Vol. II. pp. 4, ete. Compare also “ The 
Nation in Arms,” by Von der Goltz. 


® At the Royal Artillery Institute, Woolwich ; somewhere about 1920. 
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Waterloo campaign lasted less than 100 days, that our war debt then 
was a few hundred millions, that in South Africa we went to war 
with 1 or 2 brigades of howitzers—the amateur, viewing with good- 
natured contempt the comparative trivialities of the past and over- 
whelmed by the novelty and exuberance of war to-day, will go off 
the deep end, break entirely with the past, throw the old manuals 
into the basket and shout from his tub that what he calls “‘ the capital 
ship ” is doomed, that ‘‘ England’s island story is told,” that nowa- 
days the infantry soldier and the cavalryman are not wanted, that 
aeroplanes and aeroplanes only are the weapons of the future and 
that the most civilian recruits can be turned into good fighting 
personnel by means of a few hours’ intensive training. 

And even if he accept the established principle of the offensive 
and of the offensive on the enemy’s coast, he will dilute it with so 
many parts of his scientific and political theory that it will cease to 
be recognizable as such. 

He will try and find corroboration of his attitude in the failure 
of Sir C. F. Townshend’s offensive in Iraq. ‘The gallant general, 
he knows, was famous for his strategical lectures and for his brilliant 
conversation in the mess ; and his book ® is full of his theories. Yet 
he failed in his offensive directed at Baghdad ; and even it will be 
claimed in his offensive near Kut-el-Amara. 

He will advance, too, the failure of the offensive in the hands of 
Sir Ian Hamilton, and quote against the gallant soldier the opening 
words of his diary. 

Still, it is only the amateur who will so despise the accumulated 
experience, and dare to build new theories on hot air. But he will 
pay heavily for his aspersions on old-established principles like the 
offensive on the enemy’s coast. There are many things that remain. 

However the poet or the idealist may indulge his dream of 
future millennia, when the whole world shall be at peace, and 
‘ war shall be no more,” and all nations great and small shall comply 
with evangels from Geneva, and conform with the unpractical senti- 
mentalities of nations, who have squatted on moneybags and never 
felt the pinch of war, the warrior, the historian and the philosopher 
and indeed the business man will treat the dream as the creature of a 
frenzied fancy. 


®@ See “‘ My Campaign in Mesopotamia,” by Sir C. U. F. Townshend, p. 93. 

General Townshend, in recounting the principles involved in the advance on 
Kut-el-Amara, quotes the examples of Koniggratz and Gravelotte and employs 
so ateage the scholastic terms of his Service, e.g. Principal Mass and Economy 
of Force. 

t See‘ The Gallipoli Diary,” by Sir Ian Hamilton ; first words of the Preface. 
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Man is not going suddenly to undo his humanity and to doff 
his rooted instincts—pugnacious, acquisitive, fearful. There is 
to be no sudden change in the periodicity of war, however much we 
sympathize with the effort of the League of Nations and of the 
International Conference to postpone war to the last resort. Nations 
of to-day will be humbled, like high embattled Babylon. The 
whirligig of time will bring its changes and the changes will be 
brought with war. For the scales of life do not trim level for ever. 

Man will not suddenly change his character or his way of life. 

He will change his weapons. The hammer will yield to the 
partizan ; the arquebus to the matchlock; the wooden guns of 
Crecy to the mortars of Sebastopol. 

He will change his tactics. The phalanx, the legion, the square 
have passed. The mettled gallop of horse artillery may pass. 

He may even change some of his minor principles. War in 
the future may not be based entirely on numerical superiority ; on 
the wholesale reduction to useless pulp of mankind and material ; 
war in the future may not be so costly in man-power and material. 
There may not be againthe same shell-bludgeoning as at Ypres, when 
guns were fought almost wheel to wheel, and areas were over-shelled 
with thousands of tons of metal ; so over-shelled that the infantry 
could not advance. 

War in the future may not be so prolonged. It may become the 
aim of war to fight one’s enemy to a finish humanely in a few days 
or even in a few hours with practically no loss of blood and treasure ; * 
in the way that Colonel J. F. C. Fuller ¢ conjures up—by the use of 
toxic and non-toxic gases, by the use of swift tanks, proof against 
gas, bullet and shell, by the use of fleets of submarines and by massed 
squadrons of aircraft operating over the enemy’s industrial centres. 

Such ideas so brilliantly adumbrated in Colonel Fuller’s book 
are not the hectic fantasy of a mind biased by the material changes 
of the last war, but a reasonable forecast of changes that may be made 
in the wars of the future. 

But that is not to say that the old idea of the offensive will be 
discarded or adapted out of all recognition, e.g. in favour of some 
new theory often bandied to-day of the ‘‘ Strategic Defensive.”’ + 

New machinery, new gas, new noxious devices will be employed 
in future war, but success in the last resort will go, as it always has 
gone, to the man with moral enough still to take the offensive, cool 

© See J. M. Spaight’s books on aircraft. 


See ‘‘ The Reformation of War,” by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 
See ‘‘ The Direction of War,” by Major-General Sir W. D. Bird. A para- 


graph on the disadvantages of the offensive. 6 
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and unflinching, and to find an antidote for the novel engines of 
destruction. 

In fact, there will be no great departure from the principles 
which won victories down the slope at Marathon or over the wire at 
Port Arthur ; and in the future the palm of victory will be only for 
the leader who knows his authorities * from A to Z and how to 
interpret them and to adapt them. 

Now, as has been insinuated already, the first principle of the 
authorities is that victory depends upon the offensive, ¢ either on the 
enemy’s coast or on his land frontier, and in this discussion it seems 
important to attach a far wider meaning than the obvious one to 
‘‘enemy’s coast ”” and not to make this only a naval discussion. 


THE LAND OFFENSIVE 


We took the offensive from the first moment of war.[ The 
writer can remember quite easily a staff officer telling him during 
the crises of 1906 and 1908 that a war with Germany was con- 
templated ; that “‘ it was regarded as certain that part of the German 
Army of invasion would traverse either Belgium or Switzerland ”’ ; 
and that all preparations had been made for the immediate dispatch 
—if Germany declared war—of an expeditionary force for offensive 
action against Germany on her own or on neighbouring soil. In so 
doing we were following the lessons of 1866 and 1870. 

In the same way Germany, directly her hour had struck, opened 
a violent offensive almost without an ultimatum, seized Liége and 
as large a foreground as possible, and began a great wheel through 
Belgium into France pivotting on Thionville—Metz. ‘This was the 
first chapter in the “‘ Race to the Sea.”’ 

Then came three unexpected years of trench warfare, 1915-1917 ; 
then the German offensives of March to July, 1918 ; and finally, 
the Allied offensive of 1918, which synchronized at first with the 
Germans’ eleventh hour throw for an offensive. 

So it will be seen that there was no surrender of the principle 
of the distant offensive by either side. ‘‘ Military France, like the 
rest of military Europe, was caught by a wave of enthusiasm for the 
offensive per se.” § So was Russia in its attack upon East Prussia. 

In our own strategy in 1914 and 1915 we were simultaneously 

® E.g. Clausewitz, Hamley, Henderson, Bernhardi. 

+ See “‘ Field Service Regulations,”’ Vol. II., passim. 

{ Compare ‘ The Political History of the World War,” by Dr. A. F. Pollard, 


Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxxii. p. 971. 
§ Dr. A. F. Pollard. 
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on the offensive and the defensive. We were remarkably on the 
offensive, considering our numbers; considering, for instance, that 
we had in the French air only four squadrons of B.E. 2’s, Farmans 
and Bleriots, against several hundred German machines ; and that, 
on the 23rd of August, Von Kluck had about 150,000 men and 
600 guns within striking distance of our force of 75,000 and 300 guns, 
on the Mons—Condé Canal. 

But our offensive became more directly such, as we were able to 
bring our full forces into the field. And we developed more and 
more the offensive spirit throughout 1916 and 1917, with the result 
that we built up behind wire a moral which enabled us to weather 
the fiercest and deepest hostile offensives from the 21st of March 
to the end of April, 1918. 

We were driven back then at one point about forty miles ; we 
lost 75,000 prisoners and nearly 1,000 guns ; and our casualties were 
well over 300,000 early in 1918 when our 55 divisions were attacked 
by nearly twice their number. 

In spite of this, on the 8th of August, 1918, we resumed the 
offensive and fought uninterruptedly for three months, drove 
back the enemy 120 miles, took 150,000 prisoners and 3,000 


Foch’s plans were Napoleonically offensive. ‘‘ In spite of no 
great numerical superiority such as the enemy had in the spring he 
struck successively at many places giving the enemy no time to 
recover.” He flattened out the salients, captured the railways 
and with them “ acquired the mobility to concentrate his forces at 
the decisive time and place, and employ them ruthlessly on the 
advanced offensive.” 

His general orders were for the Allied Army to assume the 
offensive with convergent attacks on the whole 360 miles of front ; 
the Armies of Flanders were to march towards Brussels ; our First, 
Third and Fourth Armies were to drive the enemy into the Ardennes ; 
the First, Tenth, Fifth and Fourth French Armies and the First 
American Army were to turn the line of the river Aisne. 

His particular orders on the 3rd of September outlined the plan 
whereby it would be possible to press more hardly on the enemy. 
We were to attack at St. Quentin—Cambrai; the French on the 
Aisne ; the Americans in the direction of Meziéres. 

So much, then, for the offensive in general, and particularly 
for our offensive, which was ended by the Armistice of 1918, and 
which, with a few weeks’ more fighting, might have ended more 
spectacularly. 
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Under novel conditions, amid noxious engines, and despite 
miles of wire it established once more its value in general principle ; 
just as it established its value in detail ; e.g. when in the early hours 
of the 31st of August, 1918, the sth Australian Brigade crossed the 
Somme on improvised bridges, worked its way to Mont St. Quentin 
and turned the enemy’s flank by an unexpected offensive ; or when 
in November of the same year the X Corps crossed the Sambre on 
rafts and captured Landrecies by surprise ; or when the Germans 
made their gas attack at Ypres ; or we delivered our tank attack at 
Cambrai in November, 1917 ; or when the Germans advanced round 
Nieuport early in 1917 and anticipated by a few days an offensive— 
which we were to have launched—and so were able to rake the naval 
g'2 and 7°5 guns on the coast by machine-gun fire; guns which 
according to our plan and after our offensive would have been well 
in a back area. 

The value of the offensive whether in principle or in detail was 
shown also by our maintenance of it. Thus when on the 12th of 
September the American offensive began in the St. Mihiel region, 
all the time Debeney and Mangin were advancing on our right, 
whilst on the 18th of September we began the battle for the Hinden- 
burg line ; which, on the 29th of the same month, we developed into 
the battle for Cambrai. 

The object of the offensive so conducted and so maintained was 
the enemy’s frontier and eventually the enemy’s capital. The victory 
went to the Allies because they were able to adopt the last and deepest 
offensive and to maintain it till all roads to Germany lay open. 

The value of the offensive was most brilliantly shown by Allenby 
and Maude ; and though it has been customary to damn it by the 
offensive at Gallipoli; many of the damning critics have not seen 
that the threat upon Constantinople helped to make possible the 
victories of the Allies in the Middle East and to break the moral of 
the Turk. The offensive at Gallipoli was by no means a seventy- 
five per cent. tragedy, and the most contrariant critic will not deny 
that, had the Gallipoli offensive succeeded, it would have ranked in 
glory and effect with the advances on Aleppo and Baghdad and the 
adventure of the “ Dunsterforce.” _ 

In conclusion, then, amid novel conditions on every front the 
old principle survived, and survived like a giant refreshed with the 
wine of new scientific ideas. 
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THE NAVAL OFFENSIVE 


At first sight it would appear that the same could not be said 
of the naval side of the war. 

Mahan had inculcated in Nelson’s words* that “ our first 
line of defence is close to the enemy’s ports”; or, as Thursfield 
puts it, “the proper position for the fleet of England in any possible 
war with a naval power is in front of the ports and arsenals of the 
enemy ’”’; or “ it is a plain statement of an inexorable strategic fact 
that England can best defend all parts of her empire, on the sea 
frontier of the enemy who seeks to attack them.” ¢ 

Now no other naval war had presented us with the problems 
of 1914. There had been changes in material. Battleships had 
been increased to the full width of the graving docks ; were more 
heavily gunned and armoured; had greater speed and greater 
endurance. High proficiency had been reached with torpedoes ; 
and submarines, some with an endurance of 2,000 miles and a 
cruising speed of 25 knots, were being used to lay mines and to 
discharge torpedoes. From the first days of the war aircraft were 
operating with the Fleet. _ 

Secondly, in our naval wars hitherto we had only to guard the 
Dover defile of twenty-one miles. ‘‘ There was now the North Sea 
with its broad and stormy outlet (of 200 miles) between Norway and 
Scotland to which the enemy had access at two widely separated 
points.” f 

Thirdly, though it was well known by the Naval Staff that the 
Navy in the next war would be called up to transport an expedi- 
tionary force of four to six divisions and to guarantee their com- 
munications, no one had anticipated convoy after convoy of troops 
from home, from the Dominions and India and America. 

So that it was necessary to accept some variation of the traditional 
policy of offence and to dismiss at once another policy of offence 
commonly and rather crudely applied to the Navy. 

There flourished luxuriantly in the minds of our more melo- 
dramatic statesmen an idea that the enemy must be taken like rats 
in the trap; that the first function of our Fleet was to seek out 
the enemy and to destroy him. This view, which Corbett wittily 
describes as “ literary rather than historical,’’§ was encouraged 
particularly by the German Staff, whose policy was based on the 

® See Nelson’s Letters, 1801. 
+ See “ Nelson and Other Naval Studies,” by J. R. Thursfield. 


¢ See ‘‘ Naval Operations,” by Sir Julian Corbett, vol. i. 
§ Jbid., vol. i. Introduction. 
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premise that our Fleet would enter the Bight, where it was to be 
worn down by ruthless minelaying and submarine warfare. When 
the equilibrium had been reached by attrition, then was to come the 
decisive battle when the British Fleet was to be met on level terms. 
The Germans sanguinely expected, in other words, that we should 
send our Fleet just where they most wished to find it. Their taunts 
that the British Fleet had lost its spirit and forsaken its traditions of 
the offensive were only insincere propaganda. Without in any way 
surrendering the offensive, our Fleet had no intention of seeking out 
an enemy who lay usually in an inaccessible position behind almost 
impenetrable defences : any more than ten men armed only with 
clubs would attack six men armed also with clubs but dug in in 
“* pill boxes ” and behind barbed wire, and protected by machine 
guns, gas and flame projectors. 

All we could do was to confine the enemy to his ports, to close 
the two hundred miles of the North Sea end and the twenty-one 
miles Dover end of the North Sea, to guarantee the security of our 
trade and transports and to ruin the enemy economically and socially 
by denying him an oceanic route. 

Nevertheless, there was always the hope in the minds of sailors 
that pressure exerted in various ways, particularly trade pressure, 
would sooner or later force the Germans to offer battle. 

There was, therefore, no radical departure from the tradition 
that the enemy’s coast was our frontier. Every hope was enter- 
tained of decisive action at sea, but until battle was offered on fair 
terms there was no alternative to the negative policy of protecting 
our transports and commerce and of closing the enemy’s trade 
terminals. 

In other words, the change in naval material, particularly in the 
range and character of torpedoes, mines and submarines had not 
made our naval policy unstable or radically new. 

It was clear that while the whole of the German Fleet was con- 
centrated in the North Sea our main Fleet must be, not hugging 
our own shore, but at Rosyth and Scapa in instant readiness for war 
with the enemy on fair terms. Similarly, our second Fleet, directed 
against Austria, must be in the Mediterranean. Thus our own 
coastline was not our frontier. 

If any other proof be necessary—our ships were more heavily 
gunned at the outbreak of war. Ten British Dreadnoughts respec- 
tively of the Jron Duke, the George V. and the Orion classes had ten 
13'5-inch guns apiece. Ten of different classes had ten 12-inch 
guns. Of the German Dreadnoughts, five of the Kaiser class had 
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ten 12-inch guns. Four of the Ost Friesland class had twelve 12-inch 
guns and four of the Nassau had twelve 11-inch guns. 

The Germans were clearly outgunned in number and calibre ; 
and they were more outgunned later; so, although it is wrong 
to condition your offensive entirely on your material, it is clear that 
there was in the minds of our Naval Staff no question simply of 
defence with a fleet which both outnumbered and outranged the 
enemy. 

When one considers our geographical situation, the interests 
we had at stake, the vast reaches of the Seven Seas, the prodigious 
volume and tangle of our trade and the patrol of its main focal areas, 
the transport of troops from home and overseas and distractions 
like those of the Karlsruhe and the Dresden, and of raids upon our 
coast in April, 1916, it will easily be seen that it would have been 
nothing short of folly to practise crudely a fantastic theory of the 
offensive. 

In that sense only can it be said that we modified our traditional 
naval policy. 

After the action at Dogger Bank the German Fleet resettled down 
to the war of attrition and confined itself to wary local excursions, 
and never directly offered battle. It rarely came out of the Bight 
and we rarely went into it, and so came about a deadlock in the North 
Sea for which Lord Fisher, the untiring advocate of an offensive 
naval policy, passionately desired an outlet by an immediate naval 
offensive in the Baltic ; and for which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
found an outlet in the Gallipoli offensive. 

This offensive has already been discussed. Had combined 
preparations been made on a sufficient scale there is little doubt 
that it would have been one of the outstanding successes of the war. 

It failed, not because it was incorrect in principle and motive, 
and not through any change in naval material; it failed because 
it had long been a truism of naval warfare that ships cannot engage 
land batteries. This truism has not been greatly affected by 
long-range gunnery and aerial spotting. 

In an engagement with land batteries the ship offers a clear 
target, and has alone the disadvantage in every shoot of firing from 
an unstable platform. At the same time, had the expedition, which 
was of first class magnitude, been undertaken with more fore- 
thought and with a really sufficient force, had the land and sea 
operations been synchronized, had the Straits been mine-swept from 
Cape Helles to Nagara, had there been a sufficient establishment of 
first class squadrons of the Air Force for long-distance bombing 
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and for silencing the batteries simultaneously with the operations 
of the mine-sweepers and for aerial spotting, there can be little 
doubt that the Straits would have been forced. 

And so once more the policy of the offensive on the enemy’s 
coast would have been justified and shown to be unaffected in the 
main by novel demands or by changes in material. 


THe Arr OFFENSIVE 


The value of the offensive on the enemy’s coast is shown not 
least by aircraft. 

In December, 1911, it was a startling thing when a naval officer 
took off in a Short biplane from the forecastle of H.M.S. Africa. 
Disastrous experiments with the unhappily named Mayfly in 1912 
had closed for the moment the chapter of the airship. In June, 1914, 
there was only a very small military wing at Netheravon and their 
month’s combined training was mainly in observation, wireless 
and photography. 

On the 13th and 14th of August, 1914, Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Squad- 
rons were all that flew from Dover to Amiens, and their work was 
mainly confined to reconnaissance and artillery cooperation. But 
almost at once as the War Office overcame the problems how to train 
pilots, how to train air mechanics and how to manufacture aeroplanes 
and engines, an aerial offensive developed along the usual lines. 

On the gth of October, 1914, the R.N.A.S. bombed Dusseldorf 
and by November, 1914, a squadron of 12 machines of a fast tractor 
type was definitely given the work of attacking the enemy’s aircraft 
bases, sheds and coast defence guns, e.g. on the Zeppelin and 
Parseval sheds at Friedrichshafen. 

With the same beginnings the R.F.C. was quickly given, in 
addition to reconnaissance and artillery control, the special duty of 
hampering the enemy by attacks upon Menin, Courtrai and Douai ; 
and French’s despatch covering the first battle of Loos refers to 
*‘ the continuous bombing of the enemy’s communications ”’ carried 
out at low altitude by the R.F.C. 

Thus aeroplanes were at once developing into the most offensive 
of weapons. 

The functions of aircraft from being tentatively two were 
multiplying into double figures. 

In May, 1915, the Germans had fitted the Fokker monoplane 
with a machine gun fired through the propeller; and with the 
invention of bomb racks and quick release devices it was clear that 
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offensive work by aircraft would be necessary on an ever-increasing 
scale ; that aerial supremacy and aerial moral would be among the 
first considerations of war; that an aerial offensive must be begun 
of bombing and ground-strafing the enemy’s troops and fortresses, 
his railways, his factories. This quickly led to a complete break- 
away from the idea that close cooperation with the other Services 
was the beginning and end of aerial operations. So it came about 
that the programme of late 1917 was drafted to include 70 “‘ fighter ” 
squadrons in addition to 20 two- or three-seater ‘ long-distance 
fighter” squadrons and about roo squadrons for long and short 
distance night and day bombing, photography, reconnaissance and 
combined operations. 

In August, 1914, there had been about 150 machines all told : 
“‘ In November, 1918, there were more than twenty-two thousand 
in use, almost all of them enormously more powerful and efficient 
than the best machines of the earlier date. . . . In the course of the 
war our air forces accounted for more than 8,000 enemy machines.” * 

So, from the days when the officer mounted his machine, armed 
with a revolver, a rifle or a carbine, developed the Independent Air 
Force, with its system of long-distance day and night raids upon the 
enemy’s communications and upon his principal towns. The 
effectiveness of its work was proved by the frantic efforts the Germans 
made to prevent its passage over their frontier and to break its 
formations. Our casualties were great, but there was no wavering 
in our intention to carry the war into the heart of the enemy’s 
country. As machines were produced with greater endurance 
and with higher “ ceiling,” air force groups were fully established— 
when the Armistice was called—with the direct object of bombing 
Berlin. , 

It was clear that warfare would be largely influenced by the use of 
aircraft ; and it was equally clear that aircraft must be fought on the 
principle on which ships and guns are fought, as a violently offensive 
weapon. ‘This was shown in detail in the last stages of the Pales- 
tinian campaign at Jisr ed Damieh, when our aeroplanes arrived over 
the enemy's objective every three minutes from eight in the morning 
till noon and converted a length of the Turkish retreat into a shambles. 
It was shown also in the dashing campaign of the Air Force recently 
against the Mullah in Somaliland. 

It was clear, too, that in the air the best chance of defence lay in 

® See ‘‘ The War in the Air,” by Sir Walter Raleigh ; Introduction, p. 


5. 
Compare also ‘‘ A Short History of the Royal Air Force,” F. S. Publication 136 ; 
Air Ministry, 1920. 
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an offensive on the enemy’s coast and not in “‘ aprons,” balloons and 
anti-aircraft guns—of whose shooting the Irish airman said that what 
struck him most in the war was the number of shots that missed him. 

It was not to be expected that our shores could be entirely 
immune from the enemy’s aircraft raids any more than they could be 
immune from his naval raids. But it was clear to both naval and 
aircraft authorities that these raids could be reduced to a minimum 
by a constant reliance on the offensive ; by engaging the enemy in 
the air over his own country, especially by the employment of super- 
charging engines which would give our airman a high enough 
“* ceiling ” to escape his land batteries ; and by engaging the enemy 
as deeply as possible over his own frontier. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 


The writer has tried to prove so far (i) that the jumping-off 
ground for the study of war in the future must be the study of war 
in the past, and that there is no gulf fixed between what has hap- 
pened, and what will happen in war ; (ii) that, although there is no 
change in the fundamental principles of war, there must be a con- 
stant reinterpretation of the details of war to current needs ; (iii) that 
success in war has depended on the offensive conducted on land, on 
the sea and in the air, as far as possible from one’s own shores and 
that success in the future, so long as man retains his humanity, will 
depend on such an offensive. 

With these postulates there is little more to say ; especially as 
the last war showed that a well-trained fighting force of any of the 
three Services has little difficulty in adapting its big principles to 
cover novel and unexpected developments. The sudden use of 
gas and the sudden use of tanks, the unexpectedly unlimited use of 
submarines, did not long or seriously derange the big principles. 

However, it is worth while to discuss for a little such modifica- 
tions in the big principles as may be made by science applied to war. 


Aircraft 


While not denying fantastically the further use of battleships 
and infantry it would be foolish to deny that aircraft will figure 
prominently in future wars, by land and sea. 

In America significantly it has been proposed—so far without 
success—that the whole of the flying organization be grouped in 
one department headed by an Air Chief, who will sit with the 
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Cabinet. America has contemplated the building of airships to 
carry several squadrons of aeroplanes. America has also been 
considering the building of uncrewed aeroplanes controlled by 
wireless ; of great flying boats; and of aerial torpedoes con- 
trolled by wireless. Her experts are considering the refuelling 
of long-range aircraft whilst in flight. Recently Admiral Moffatt, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, laid before an’ American 
Governmental Committee plans for the construction of an airship 
larger than the two airships at present building in Great Britain 
—1,000 feet long, with a gas capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet, 
t.e. with a lift of 180 tons. Aeroplanes would be hitched on to 
tackle below the belly of the ship ; and there would be a “ run-way ” 
along the top of the envelope, from which machines would take off 
and on which they would land again. The airship would have an 
endurance without refuelling of 2,500 miles and could launch its 
load of aeroplanes or bombs on distant coastal and inland positions 
of the enemy without showing itself from the clouds. 

The Americans are no doubt considering making themselves 
all-powerful in the air and capable of exercising their power offen- 
sively at immense distances from their own shores across the Atlantic 
or the Pacific. 

No doubt airships will be the air liners of the future and in a few 
years we shall see regular air routes across the world. But, despite 
the effect this civil flying will have upon war flying, no encouraging 
lessons can be drawn from the last war about the use of airships in 
a direct offensive. It is not only that airships have been dogged 
by disasters, traceable to hurried and inexact calculation of stresses ; 
but that the airship is too like the liner converted to war uses. So 
it will be chiefly useful for advanced reconnaissance or as a mobile 
aerodrome, workshop, oil or petrol dump for heavier than air 
machines. It will improve the condition of the advanced offensive 
by heavier than air machines by decreasing the “ immobility of 
aeroplanes ’’—which, to the expert, is not a contradiction in terms. 

Of heavier than air machines there is a different tale. Sup- 
posing—and it is by no means unexceptionable—that heavier than 
air machines continue to be built on their present principles, they 
will have in future, by means of supercharging and oxygen devices, 
etc., a far higher ceiling, a swifter climb, a greater carrying power, a 
greater speed, a greater endurance. In the Schneider International 
Sea-Plane Race two years ago, an American sea-plane was lapped 
at 181'17 miles an hour, and a speed of 280 miles an hour is 
contemplated to-day. 
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Probably in the next war it will be impossible to deny victory 
to the side which has the best all-round air service. 

A nation may or may not declare war, but at any rate within 
a few hours of the decision to go to war aircraft will be passing swiftly 
at a great height over the enemy’s frontier, dropping deadly loads of 
bombs, gas, propaganda—and some have suggested the cultures 
of disease—on munition works, factories, arsenals, railways, dock- 
yards, public buildings, banks, museums and printing works. The 
blow will be dealt not at the front line but at the vital industries, 
which put men in the front line. Men and women not in uniform 
will find death suddenly at their doors at night ; and death broad- 
cast from hundreds of machines at once. The moral of the nation 
will be shaken—the moral of men and women, who, in the last war, 
made heavy weather of a little starvation from sugar and butter and 
cream. One has onlyto recall the lamentable rush of men and women 
to funk-holes, to calculate what would happen if anything like 
intensive raiding were carried out; and the moment panic takes 
possession of a nation or its moral is broken that nation, conscious 
of its powers in big issues, will insist on peace at any price. 

The bearing of all this so far as regards the subject of this essay 
is that in the next war the offensive will be directed more vigorously, 
more scientifically and more prolifically by aircraft at the heart of 
the enemy’s country, whether the Air Force is cooperating with the 
Navy and the Army or acting independently. 

Both for such an offensive and against an enemy counter- 
offensive it will be necessary to have coastal bases like those at 
Hendon, Renfrew, and Turnhouse, etc., which are contemplated 
under the latest Home Defence scheme of the Royal Air Force. 

The country must learn to think aerially ; and even “ territorial ” 
squadrons of the air force will learn that the defence of the Empire 
will not depend upon our waiting for the enemy to raid us, but on 
our crushing at once in the bud and over his frontier his efforts to 
raid us; #.e. on our making the enemy’s coastline the base of our 
“ defence,” and on our using aeroplane carriers like the Argus and 
the Hermes, or airships like the R 34, to transport the defending 
aeroplanes. 

There is no end to the vista of the possibilities of the aerial 
offensive with better engines, better gunnery, better landing and 
taking-off devices and greater power of manceuvre.* 


* But it is unwise to build up too many theories on the highly artificial and 
placid conditions under which bombing practice at sea has recently been carried 
out. 
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- The only mistake will be to exaggerate the part which will be 
played by the machine and to neglect the importance of the man, 
particularly of the man on the ground who will always be wanted to 
consolidate the offensive to which aeroplanes will have given such a 
brilliant start. 


The Submarine 


Another important weapon of offence is the submarine. Its 
unlimited use brought our state of health in the last war to a crisis. 
In 1917 the Germans sank 869,203 tons of Allied shipping. Para- 
doxically, our Grand Fleet at first was constantly alarmed and 
compelled to steam out from Scapa at night. Big cruising sub- 
marines stored with plenty of fuel and equipped with torpedoes 
and mines and even 12-inch guns largely defeated in 1917 our efforts 
to detect them from the air, or by delicate sound locators, or to tangle 
them in netting or to sink them by gunfire, mines and depth charges. 

But in 1918 our Fleet had the submarine menace * well in 
hand, and it is calculated that by one means and another we were 
destroying more submarines than the enemy could build. The 
moral of the German crews was broken ; further, it takes about five 
years to train a submarine crew, and for these reasons as well the 
enemy could not replace their losses. 

Still it has seemed a natural assumption to many that, though 
we shall maintain the offensive on the enemy’s coast, it will not be 
with the battleship of to-day. 

This is to ignore the fact that the submarine has almost reached 
the limit of its perfectability, and that it is calculated that the 
scientific antidotes to submarines will increase at a great pace. 

By “‘ blisters ” and special construction the battleship of to-day 
is largely immune from submarine attack, and it is calculated that 
it would take four or five direct torpedo hits to sink her. Using 
any other weapon of attack the submarine would be at a great 
disadvantage against the battleships. Even if armed witha 12-inch 
gun she would have to fire it from an unstable platform without 
elevation at an invisible enemy ; and her opponent would sink her 
by gun fire in a few rounds. 

At any rate, the battleship of to-day will not disappear from 
the sea for many years, and when it disappears, its place will 
probably still be taken by over-sea vessels ; by vessels of a lighter 
type, which can deny to the enemy as before the use of even his 


@ Compare the mine menace and the Paravane. 
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coastal waters for war and trade; and protect our trade and 
transports.* 

That is, naval material may alter.t Similarly, our types of base 
would be different if we were at war with Japan, or with Italy ; 
e.g. it would be far harder for us to deny Japan her trade and prevent 
the outlet of her commerce raiders. But that would still be our 
best policy. 

Tanks 


In land warfare in the future no authority is reconciled to a 
war of attrition, when both sides dig themselves in with trenches 
and pill boxes and emplacements, behind barbed wire yards deep ; 
though of course there will be times when the strategic defensive f{ 
is strong and preferable to the offensive. But such a defensive will 
only be temporary, the result of one offensive and the prelude of 
another. 

The idea of mobility in land warfare persists, and nothing will 
impair the examples of Maude and Allenby’s campaigns, which were 
violent offensives at speed. ‘The attritional tactics on the Western 
Front were an awkward development—when the defensive became 
too strong for the offensive—which no one expected or appreciated. 
The Germans at first moved fast on Paris ; and we later wanted to 
move fast on Berlin ; the idea of a vigorous offensive in the enemy’s 
country prevailed in spite of the wire and concrete interregnum. 

To-day no one would deny altogether the value in warfare of 
cavalry and horse-drawn transport; but the authorities are dis- 
inclined to limit success in action by the endurance of a horse’s 
legs. It is probable that, in the interests of the fast offensive, almost 
all horse transport will be replaced by mechanically drawn transport, 
and transport of a type which can go across country ; 1.e. either light 
cars or transport fitted with tractors. 

Similarly, the importance of the tank in the offensive-is estab- 
lished. And it appears that eventually there will be (i) heavily 
armoured tanks for preparing the advance ; (ii) tanks, or armoured 
cars, for conveying infantry and cavalry to the point of attack ; 
(iii) light tanks for reconnaissance ; (iv) tanks for the transport of 
supplies, ammunition and medical comforts; and (v) tanks con- 
trolled by wireless for cutting wire and sweeping trench systems. 
And although, owing to the different geographical conditions 


* The Washington Treaty does not forbid the one of cruisers. 


E.g. horizontal armour, anti- armamen 
Compare (i) “‘ The Direction of War,” by Major-General Sir W. B. Bird, 
chap. iv. (ii) ‘‘ Elements of Strategy,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel Tovey ; 1887. 
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obtaining in our Empire, we cannot yet dispense with any arm 
in our present military establishment—e.g. cavalry or pack artillery 
—it is clear that every day will see the growing importance in war 
of the tank * as of the aeroplane. 


Guns 


In gunnery the tendency in future war will be to increase the 
range and the bursting area; 1.e. as before, to begin the offensive 
as deeply as possible in the enemy’s country. In the Navy there are 
the two schools of thought in gunnery—the low velocity and the 
high velocity, which have, of course, different trajectories. But these 
only determine the position and quality of defensive armour, and do 
not radically affect the offensive policy. The same is true on land of 
the high velocity gun and the low velocity howitzer. In America 
the new 75 mm. gun has a longer range by 6,000 yards than the 
French 75 mm. used in the war. The new 105 mm. gun is more 
mobile and hurls a heavier projectile to a maximum range of 20,000 
yards. 

There is talk of 16-inch railway guns capable of sending a 
projectile weighing over a ton 23 miles and firing every 50 seconds. 

Again, experiments are being made with a less noisy smokeless 
and flashless powder, which only causes a dull blue glow at the 
muzzle of the piece, at the moment of discharge. And there is 
talk of new machine guns and new anti-aircraft guns with bigger 
vertical and horizontal ranges. And—chatter of “‘ death ” rays. 

But none of these is going to modify radically the offensive on 
land or sea. 

Again, though no one will deny the moral effect of intensive shell 
fire, at the same time no one who has been under an intensive shoot, 
or who has carried out an intensive shoot on the enemy, will admit 
that really great damage is usually done to material or personnel. 
How often after one of our batteries, firing with aerial observation, 
has scored several presumptive O.K.’s, directly the shoot has ended 
the enemy has opened out again as lively as ever ! 

The moral effect of shell fire is to the material as 20:1; at the 
same time war will not be won simply by the long-distance gun, by 
the very quick-firer or by the weight of metal. It will not be won 
by troops deeply entrenched behind wire loosing off at each other 
Lewis guns, trench mortars and Mills bombs, although all those 
things make life uncomfortable. 

In the opinion of all authorities infantry moved forward with 


* Compare “‘ Tanks in the Great War,” by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 
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the bayonet, the machine gun and the rifle directly against the enemy 
and over the enemy’s country will be the deciding factor. 

The advance of the infantry no doubt will be conditioned by 
tanks, curtain fire, wire-cutting shoots, and controlled shoots on 
pill boxes and strong points, but no full victory will be achieved 
except by the infantry advancing, and when they have reached their 
objective, holding it in a way in which it can never be held by aircraft, 
gas or gunnery. 

Gas 

Lastly, as regards gas—the German manuals regard gas as a 
principal means of redressing inferiority in troops and as an ortho- 
dox military weapon. Gas can be manufactured secretly, easily 
and economically.* 

Still nothing will convince the sober thinker that, despite the 
refinements of death-dealing machinery and despite exquisite 
devices of chemistry, the victory will not go to the man with the best 
moral to stand up undismayed against the unexpected and with 
reasonable protection to advance vigorously against the enemy. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is impossible tolay down absolutely the principles 
upon which we shall fight the next war; they must be determined 
by the particular character and moral of our opponents, by the war 
area, and by the advances made by science when war comes. But 
it must be borne in mind that Great Britain is a great industrial 
country which cannot feed its population ; that the British Empire 
to-day is further flung by the accession of vast German territories, 
especially in Africa and the Pacific ; and that our direct and indirect 
commitments have increased all over the globe. 

Some say that we have lost our insularity and that we must be 
involved in future in any European war, and even in any trans- 
Atlantic war. 

Certainly the situation in Europe is volcanic.t In Central 
Europe Jugoslavia has ill-disposed neighbours and internal troubles. 
Rumania is not homogeneous. Bulgaria is sore from lost prestige 
and territory. Albania is eyed by Greece and Italy ; both ambitious 
and unbalanced. Germany is embittered, and the aims of Bolshevik 
Russia are disquieting. 

Farther afield Turkey is aggressive; Egypt uncertain. There 


® Compare “ Callinicus,” by J. B. S. Haldane, for : reasoned statement of the 
humanity and of the military aspect of chemical 
+t Compare “ Victors and Vanquished,” by Lord Thonieon: 
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are constant Jehads in the Arabian peninsula. Iraq 1s a house 
divided against itself. Persia is anglophobe ; Afghanistan studiedly 
cool. No one can predict the ends of Swarajism in India. 

It may be possible for us to avoid being drawn into a war in 
Europe or the Near East, but the next war in which we are implicated 
may be of an oceanic rather than of a North Sea character. The 
storm centre appears to some experts to be drifting away from 
Europe ; and to them a struggle between East and West seems to 
be inevitable. When there is in Japan a population increasing at 
the rate of 750,000 a year; with a lack of vital raw material on 
the spot ; with a mandate which has brought her some 2,000 miles 
nearer the United States of America, and the inviting spaces of 
Australia ; with provocative immigration Acts issuing from America. 

“‘ Practically every Power of importance is involved in the 
Pacific ;’? ® and under present circumstances Great Britain has 
no means of placing a battle fleet in the Pacific should the emergency 
arise. Great Britain is dependent in order to put her traditional 
and well-established offensive into practice on a good offices of 
friendly Powers in the East. 

It is the hope of every one that we shall not be drawn again 
into another great continental war; and with the success of our 
policy, which the writer believes not to have been modified radically 
by any scientific development in material, and with the strength of 
our bases it seems unlikely that we shall be drawn again into a 
European war. 

In the East it is not the same and until we avoid the mistake of 
America—of not having a strong naval base in the Philippines or 
at Guam—until we have a strong base at Singapore we are neg- 
lecting our duty to the outposts of our Empire and to Humanity at 
large. 

However, we may be forced to bear a hand in a war in Europe 
or elsewhere ; we may be forced by the moral stress of the League 
of Nations, by international protocols, by recent proofs that the fate 
of our nation is inextricably involved in that of others and that the 
world cannot benefit by the bankruptcy or the death of any of its 
members. 

If so, our strategy on and under the sea, on land and in the air 
will be dictated by our strategy in those same spheres during the 
last war and in spite of the sensations of science and of changes in 
material ¢ will not be radically different from it. 

* Major K. B. Ferguson in a recent lecture to the United Services Institution. 


t “‘The Development of Strategical Science,” by Von Caemmerer ; 1905. 
‘* Theoretical science alone will never lead to victory.” 
17 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE EARL OF YPRES 
AN APPRECIATION 
By MARSHAL JOFFRE 


Au lendemain du jour ot je suis allé au milieu du peuple anglais 
rendre 4 Lord Ypres les derniers devoirs, je tiens 4 adresser 4 la 
mémoire de ce grand soldat un nouveau témoignage de mon affection. 

Je voudrais en quelques lignes dire comment se nouérent les 
liens d’amitié qui nous unirent, et que seule la mort pouvait briser. 


Quand, le 16 Aofatt, 1914, le Maréchal French, commandant des 
Forces Expéditionnaires qui allaient opérer en France, vint me voir 
4 mon Quartier Général de Vitry-le-Frangois, avant d’aller rejoindre 
son armée, nous ne nous étions encore jamais rencontrés. Je ne 
connaissais de lui que la brillante réputation militaire qu’il s’était 
acquise, notamment dans la guerre contre les Boérs. 

Deés son débarquement 4 Boulogne, le Maréchal avait été frappé 
de la résolution qui animait la France enti¢re de combattre, comme 
il l’a dit plus tard dans ses Mémoires “ jusqu’a son dernier sou, et 
jusqu’a son dernier homme ” pour sortir victorieuse de la lutte qui 
nous était imposée. 

Notre premiére entrevue fut extrémement cordiale. Je présentai 
au Maréchal mes principaux collaborateurs. Nous edmes ensuite 
une longue conférence au cours de laquelle je lui exposai la situation 
d’ensemble et les différentes hypothéses qui pouvaient se présenter. 
Nous tombfmes d’accord sur le réle qu’aurait 4 jouer l’armée 
anglaise, et pour le préciser, je fis rédiger une Note que je lui remis. 

Dans cette Note je disais en particulier 

‘** Le Général Lanrezac, commandant la V° Armée a pour 
mission d’agir contre le Groupe de forces ennemies du Nord, de 
concert avec l’armée anglaise et les forces belges. . . . 

‘* Jl n’est pas possible de fixer encore la forme de la manceuvre 
d’une maniére précise, en raison des événements qui peuvent se 
produire d’ici le 21 Aofit, mais d’une maniére générale, l’idée de 
cette manceuvre serait la suivante pour l’armée anglaise en particulier : 

*““ Dés que ses éléments combattants seront au complet, c’est-a- 
dire le 21 Aofit au matin, |’armée anglaise se portera au Nord de la 
Sambre, dans la région de Rouveroy, Harmignies, en mesure de 
marcher dans la direction générale de Nivelles : 
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— soit 4 gauche de la V° Armée, si l’ensemble des forces est 
ammené 4 se déplacer vers le Nord ; 

— soit en échelon en arri¢re 4 gauche de cette V° Armée si 
l’orientation de sa marche s’infléchit plus 4 1’Est.”” 

Le Maréchal French me quitte ensuite pour se rendre 4 son 
Quartier-Général. 

A partir du 22 Aofitt, l’armée britannique se trouve engagée a 
la gauche des armées francaises dans une dure bataille dont ]’issue 
nous fut défavorable. Les forces alliées souffrirent beaucoup dans 
cette bataille, comme aussi dans les jours suivants. 

Or, les instructions que le Maréchal French avait regues du 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté le Roi, spécifiaient entre autres choses 
que la force numérique du Corps Expéditionnaire et des renforts 
qui lui seraient envoyés étaient ‘‘ strictement limités.” Les événe- 
ments venaient, on le voit, de placer le commandant en chef de 
l’armée anglaise dans une situation qui dépassait de beaucoup le 
cadre de ses instructions. 

Pendant la retraite qui suivit la bataille de Mons-Charleroi, le 
Maréchal French dut se préoccuper surtout de reconstituer son 
Armée et de la faire reposer. De mon cété, je m’efforgais, au moyen 
d’une nouvelle armée formée sous les ordres du Général Maunoury, 
4 gauche de |’armée anglaise, de constituer un dispositif qui me 
permit de parer 4 l’enveloppement dont l’armée allemande nous 
menacait, et méme de l’envelopper 4 mon tour. 

Ce ne fut que le 5 Septembre que mes espoirs furent enfin réalisés. 

Ce jour-la, j’allais au Quartier Général du Maréchal French. 
Je le trouvai, au début de |’aprés-midi, au Chateau de Vaux-le-Penil, 
prés de Melun, ot il m/’attendait entouré d’officiers de son Etat- 
Major, et en particulier des Généraux Murray et Wilson. 

J’exposai au Maréchal que l’heure était décisive et que nous ne 
pouvions la laisser passer ; il fallait aller 4 la bataille toutes forces 
réunies et sans arri¢re-pensée. “‘En ce qui concerne I’armée 
francaise, ajoutai-je, mes ordres sont donnés, et quoi qu’il arrive, 
je suis décidé 4 jeter jusqu’A mon dernier homme dans la balance 
pour gagner la victoire et sauver la France au nom de qui je viens 
solliciter de toutes mes forces le concours britannique. Je ne puis 
douter que Il’armée anglaise ne tienne 4 prendre sa part de la lutte.” 

Le Maréchal avait écouté impassible, le traducteur qui répétait 
mes paroles. Quand j’eus fini de parler, il y eut un court silence 
impressionnant, pendant lequel French réfléchit, puis il dit: ‘‘ I will 
do all my possible.’ Ne comprenant pas bien l’anglais, je me 
tournai vers Wilson, et lui demandai ce que venait de dire le Maréchal: 
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‘* JI dit oui’ me répondit-il simplement. J’avais senti et vu 1’émotion 
qui s’était refiétée sur la physionomie du commandant de |’armée 
anglaise. Les quelques mots qu’il venait de prononcer équivalaient 
a4 mes yeux 4 une promesse sous serment. Nous nous sépar4mes, 
et je rentrai 4 mon Quartier-Général. 

Cette promesse, Lord French et son armée |’ont magnifiquement 
tenue, en refoulant les Allemands successivement au-dela du Grand- 
Morin, du Petit-Morin, puis de la Marne. Des le 7 Septembre, 
je tins 4 en marquer ma gratitude au commandant en chef de 
l’armée britannique, qui me répondit le jour méme une lettre per- 
sonnelle, dans laquelle il me remerciait de mon message, et me 
disait combien la situation lui paraissait maintenant favorable. 

Ce furent ces journées héroiques de la Marne qui ont scellé entre 
le Maréchal French et moi une amitié et une confiance qui ne se 
sont jamais démenties. 


Dans la période qui suivit la victoire de la Marne, nous vécimes 
encore de durs moments : la bataille de |’Aisne d’abord, puis quand 
le front se fut stabilisé dans cette région, la bataille des Flandres. 

A la fin de Septembre, 1914, le Maréchal French me demanda 
4 reprendre sa place a la gauche des armées frangaises. Je donnai 
satisfaction 4 cette demande, & mesure que je pus disposer de forces 
frangaises sufhisantes pour relever |’armée anglaise sur le front de 
l’Aisne qu’elle tenait. 

La bataille qui s’alluma 4 ce moment dans les Flandres, nous 
obligea 4 engager les unités aussit6t qu’elles arrivaient sur ce nouveau 
théatre de la lutte : troupes anglaises et troupes frangaises, cavalerie 
et infanterie, troupes actives et territoriales. Dans ces conditions 
difficiles, je chargeai le Général Foch d’aller dans cette région co- 
ordonner l’action des II° et X° Armées francaises, et des divisions 
territoriales du Général Brugére. On sait quelle collaboration loyale 
et confiante s’établit aussit6t entre le Maréchal French et le Général 
Foch dans cette lutte menée céte-a-céte. Cette union intime du 
commandant en chef britannique et de mon représentant fut un 
des éléments principaux de notre victoire dans les Flanders. Et 
cette victoire, couronnant les efforts de l’armée britannique pendant 
les quatre premiers mois de la guerre, valut au Maréchal French le 
titre de Comte d’Ypres. 


Pendant tout le temps que Lord French a commandé les armées 
britanniqucs en France, je n'ai cessé d’apprécier ses talents militaires : 
son énergie, son sang-froid, sa décision. Mais j’ai, si je puis dire, 
plus aime encore la loyauté et la droiture de ce glorieux compagnon 
d’armes. 


GENERAL LORD RAWLINSON OF TRENT 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Mayjor-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD MONTGOMERY, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


PERSONAL ambition is sometimes spoken of as a blemish in a great 
man’s character, and yet few men have become great who were not 
ambitious! One is often tempted, therefore, to ask where personal 
ambition ends and where the desire to succeed for the sake of a cause 
begins. 

That Lord Rawlinson was ambitious no one will deny, but, 
especially in his latter days, the personal factor took second place to 
his desire to do his best for the cause on which his whole heart was 
set and to the furtherance of which his whole energy was devoted. 
“* Service ’’ was his motto through life. In his younger days when 
competition was keen, opportunities comparatively few, and his 
desire to rise in his profession intense, he never made any secret 
of what he wanted or of his determination to achieve his end. His 
were never “ hole and corner” methods. If he obtained advance- 
ment, it was because his seniors, and particularly Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener, felt that his confidence in himself was not mis- 
placed. Great confidence in himself he undoubtedly had, but it 
was based on a thorough knowledge of his profession, a tireless 
energy, a strong physique, a very buoyant temperament, and a 
jote de vivre which could hardly be excelled. The friendship of 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener had, there is no doubt, a con- 
siderable influence on his character as well as on his career. Their 
photographs were on his table to the day of his death. The kindli- 
ness and sympathy of Lord Roberts, which hid power and great 
determination, could not fail to impress the young soldier at the 
beginning of his career. Lord Kitchener’s iron methods, which 
often trampled ruthlessly on red tape and tradition, appealed to the 
rising and ambitious soldier who had his feet on the ladder of fame. 

Lord Rawlinson’s first connection with Lord Roberts was in 
the spring of 1885, when, in view of a Russian scare, Lord Roberts, 
then Commander-in-Chief at Madras, was appointed to the com- 
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mand of the rst Army Corps which was to advance by Kandahar 
to Herat. Old Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was then on the India 
Council, wrote to Lord Roberts to say that his son Henry was at 
Peshawar with the 6oth, having joined in 1884, and asked Lord 
Roberts to take him on his staff. Sir Henry added that it would be 
interesting if his son’s first active service should be near Kandahar, 
the scene of his father’s early activities. In a subsequent letter 
Sir Henry cancelled this request as he had heard that the 6oth had 
been warned for active service. ‘There was no war with Russia, and 
Lord Roberts arrived in India as Commander-in-Chief in December, 
1885, and from then until 1889 Henry Rawlinson served him as 
A.D.C., including the winter of 1886-1887 in Burma, and on the 
N.W. Frontier of India in the winters of 1887-1888 and 1888-1889. 
His mother’s serious illness and the desire to work for the Staff 
College brought him home in 1889. He rejoined Lord Roberts in 
South Africa as A.A.G., after the fall of Ladysmith, having in the 
meantime passed through the Staff College, served as brigade- 
major at Aldershot, gone through the Omdurman campaign under 
Lord Kitchener, and served on Sir George White’s staff through 
the siege of Ladysmith. 
Countess Roberts, his friend for thirty-eight years, writes : 


“‘ I remember that in the summer of 1899, the summer after Omdur- 
man, ‘ Rawly ’ wrote to my father, who was then Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland, proposing to bring Lord Kitchener to stay with us. At that 
time my Faihiee had only met Lord Kitchener once or twice. ‘ Rawly’s’ 
object in doing this was to make Lord Kitchener and my father better 
acquainted. Both men came to stay with us in August on the Curragh, 
and it was during this visit that Lord Kitchener expressed the hope that, 
in the event of war, my father would be sent in command, and said he 
would like to serve under him as Chief of the Staff.” 


This was of course what ultimately happened. 
Lady Roberts adds : 


“ My father’s regard for Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose views on frontier 
policy and Central Asian questions coincided with his own, led him to 
take his son on his staff in the first instance, but ‘ Rawly’s own qualities 
gained for him his friendship. Almost without intermission my father 
had a personal staff from 1878 to 1904. Of this staff ‘ Rawly ’ was one of 
the inner circle of friends to whom he always turned. His keenness, his 
quite unfailing good humour, his love of sport, and his capacity for 
throwing himself whole-heartedly into everything he did, were all qualities 
that attracted my father to him in the early years, and made him enjoy 
his companionship. As time went on and he showed that he was going 
to take his profession seriously my father followed his career with great 
interest and helped him when he could. The suggestion, however, made 
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in some newspaper notices that ‘ Rawly ’ owed much of his good fortune 
to the Chiefs he served, conveys quite a wrong impression. He worked 
hard, and he read much, and it was his own merits that made my fatber 
and Lord Kitchener select him for responsible posts.” 


Lord Rawlinson was a great admirer of Colonel Henderson and 
his writings and often spoke of the effect that his teaching, when an 
instructor, had had on the students of the Staff College of that day, 
many of whom were to become trusted leaders in the Great 
War. A keen student of military history he was quick to absorb 
the lessons, especially those dealing with the human factor, which 
Henderson drew from the campaigns of men like Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ If” was a great favourite of his. No one 
certainly “ filled the unforgiving minute with” a fuller “ sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run” than he did, or learned better 
how ‘to meet with triumph and disaster and treat these two 
impostors just the same.” 

Such was the young soldier, Henry Rawlinson, of the Burma, 
Egypt, Sudan and Boer War days. Popular with most, envied by 
some, disparaged by a few, but determined through it all to rise 
to the top of his profession. 

Gifted with a quick brain, a facile pen and an exceptional power 
of summing up on almost any subject, he brought to the Staff College 
as Commandant, at the early age of thirty-nine, a breath of vitality, 
of progress and of practical study which it has never since lost. 

His boundless energy and imagination, and a tactical flair which 
stood him in such good stead in the Great War, made him an ideal 
trainer of men, and both the 2nd Brigade at Aldershot and the 
3rd Division on Salisbury Plain benefited much from his tuition 
in the years before the war. 

Just fifty years of age when the Great War broke out he was 
perhaps at the prime of his life, and it was not long before he had 
full scope for his great qualities as a leader. 

_ In October, 1914, by his quick grasp of the situation and at the 
risk of disobeying the orders which he had received, he undoubtedly 
saved the 7th Division from complete destruction. 

In command of the IV. Corps at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, in 
1915, he showed a power of command and a grasp of essentials 
that caused Sir Douglas Haig to place him in command of the Fourth 
Army in February, 1916, with a view to his carrying out the big 
attack on the Somme later on in the year, which was to be the Allied 
answer to Verdun. 
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Having learnt much from his experience in 1915, he advocated 
objectives for the attack on the 1st of July which would be within 
the power of the available guns and ammunition to deal with and 
within the limits of the human endurance of the troops. He 
would have preferred less deep objectives than those selected so 
that a heavier bombardment could be placed on the initial ones. 
The heavy losses and partial failure of the British attack on the 1st 
of July tend to confirm the correctness of his views. 

The attack of the 14th of July was the most successful of all those 
carried out during the five long months of trench to trench attacks 
on the Somme in 1916. 

Many French generals and some British looked upon the attack 
upon the enemy’s position on the Longueval Ridge, from a line some 
500 to 1,200 yards distant, as too risky an operation especially with 
young troops. Lord Rawlinson pressed strongly to be allowed to 
carry it out, basing his faith in its success on the fact that in the 
two corps which were to undertake the operation there was amongst 
the officers and men an absolute confidence that the attack would be 
successful. His and their confidence was not misplaced, and the 
attack met with complete success, though unfortunately the delay in 
obtaining permission to carry it out had enabled the Germans to 
bring up two fresh divisions in time to save them from a far greater 
disaster. 

1917 was a comparatively quiet year for Lord Rawlinson and 
his Fourth Army. The retreat of the Germans to the Hindenburg 
Line was followed, so far as the Fourth Army was concerned, by a 
period of four months on the coast near Dunkirk waiting to see if the 
result of the Passchendaele fighting would justify a surprise landing 
on the coast near Ostend. 

As is now well known the difficulties encountered in the 
Passchendaele offensive, chiefly owing to the weather, did not 
permit of this operation being carried out. 

1918 was perhaps the year of the war which gave Lord Rawlinson 
the best opportunities of showing his great qualities as a com- 
mander—first, in the difficult days at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, after he had taken over what remained of the 
Fifth Army on the 28th of March; and afterwards in the attack 
of the 8th of August and the many victories that followed at Mont 
St. Quentin, Bellenglise and the Hindenburg Line, and at the 
crossings of the Selle and of the Sambre and Oise Canal: one 
victory following another in almost breathless succession. 

To Lord Rawlinson history will give full credit for the inception 
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and execution of the big attack on the 8th of August, which did so 
much to bring about the collapse of the German Army and to raise 
the moral of our own. It will stand for all time as one of the 
greatest surprises in military history, and as a monument to his 
fine leadership. 

It is a curious coincidence that he should have died on the 
28th of March, the anniversary of the day on which he took over the 
Fifth Army in front of Amiens in 1918—probably one of the days 
in his life fraught with the most critical issues to himself and to 
his country. 

To claim infallibility for any general in command of operations 
such as he had to undertake at Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Loos, on the 
Somme in 1916, 1917, and again in 1918, would be to invite ridicule, 
and no one would have felt this more than Lord Rawlinson himself. 
The great general, we are told, is the one who makes the least 
mistakes, and, judged by this standard, Lord Rawlinson will rank 
high among the leaders of the Great War. 

One loved his human frailties which were so near the surface 
and admired the more those great fundamental qualities which made 
him a born leader of men. Of an extraordinarily equable tempera- 
ment, neither success nor failure changed in any way his attitude to 
his staff or to his subordinates. It was small wonder he gained their 
devotion and admiration. Always cheerful, always an optimist, his 
high spirits, camaraderie and courage were contagious and brought a 
feeling of great confidence to all with whom he came in contact. 
To no one did these qualities appeal more surely than to the troops 
from the Dominions. 

He often demanded much of his subordinates, but he judged 
success or failure more by how much a general and his troops had 
attempted than by how much they had accomplished. Many a good 
man, and many good troops, failed in France through force of 
circumstances, or perhaps through an error of judgment, but no one 
who had given of his best was taken to task by him for failure. He 
had had set-backs himself earlier in the war and knew that with the 
best will in the world success does not come every time. No one 
who was present at the Fourth Army dinner last October is likely 
to forget what proved to be Lord Rawlinson’s last speech to the staff 
which had served him for three eventful years in France. Nor the 
anecdote he told them of the notice posted up in a saloon in the 
Australian Bush, ‘‘ Don’t shoot the man at the piano, he is doing his 
best.” ‘That notice, he said, was often in his mind when a subordinate 
commander had a difficult task to perform and had not done all he 
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had been expected to do. One felt, as he spoke, that he had realized 
what it meant to men smarting under a failure to receive a few words 
of encouragement instead of criticism, and seldom did he fail to reap 
his reward in the devotion of the troops he commanded. 

As a tactician he had few equals and he rarely failed to put his 
finger on the weak spot of any scheme of attack or defence. But his 
great experience and his knowledge of human nature had taught him 
that the first essential to success is that a commander should believe 
in his own plan, even though it might not be the best possible. 
Many divisional and brigade commanders will remember the visits 
they received from Lord Rawlinson just before an attack, and the 
encouragement and feeling of confidence with which these visits 
inspired them. Seldom did he utter a word of criticism except on 
some matter of detail. He left them cheerful and happy and quite 
unaware that in his heart of hearts there lurked sometimes misgivings. 
A less able and human commander with Lord Rawlinson’s tactical 
flair might well have ordered a change of plan and thereby have 
brought about that atmosphere of doubt and indecision which was 
the cause of many failures in France. 

His conferences with his corps commanders before an attack 
will long be remembered by those who attended them as models of 
decision and clarity. No point was too small to be neglected, no 
suggestion ever ignored, and yet no time was wasted and every one 
left the conference knowing exactly what was expected of him. 

Intensely loyal to Lord Haig, his attitude to his superiors and 
his equals was an example to all. No word of criticism or of dis- 
paragement of others ever passed his lips in his Mess at Fourth 
Army headquarters, and, so far as he could help it, no man became 
his enemy from any act or word of his. He realized that whole- 
hearted cooperation was essential to success, and that the personal 
jealousies which so often marred the relations between commanders 
in the South African War were the prelude to failure. He under- 
stood better perhaps than most men that loyalty is two-sided, and 
that if a man is to expect loyalty from his subordinates they must 
receive it from him. 

After a short period in command in North Russia and at Aldershot 
he was called to India as Commander-in-Chief. Only those who 
have known India during the last few years can realize the magnitude 
of the task which faced Lord Rawlinson when he assumed his great 
responsibility in November, 1920. India was still to all intents 
and purposes at war, her British officers had been tried almost to 
the limit of human endurance, the units of the Indian Army were 
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war-weary and longing for the rest which they had so well earned, 
and, because officially there was peace in the Empire the economists 
were a power in the land. 

No one appreciated more than Lord Rawlinson the start which 
Sir Charles Monro, his predecessor, had made to correct the weak 
spots which the war had shown in the Indian Army, to allay the 
feeling of discontent and uncertainty undoubtedly existing at that 
time, and to persuade the Government of India to adopt a policy 
on the Frontier, and particularly in Waziristan, which would offer 
some hope of peace in that unsettled district—a policy which would 
also hold out some prospect of the cessation of those punitive opera- 
tions, temporary and ineffectual in their results, which had been so 
frequent in the past, and which, after the long strain of the war, told 
so heavily on an Army which needed nothing so much as rest and 
leave. Much spade work had been done in the reorganization of 
the Army and the drawing up of the Four Command Scheme. 
The Government of India also had announced its intention of 
adopting a stronger and more forward policy in Waziristan. But 
the forces of economy were powerful, the financial difficulties of 
India considerable, and the determined opposition to any change in 
the Frontier policy of the previous twenty years hardened with the 
difficulties of attaining a balanced budget. It was certain, therefore, 
that it would require all Lord Rawlinson’s energy, tact and determina- 
tion if these schemes for the benefit of the Indian Army and the 
Frontier Province were to materialize, let alone others which still 
remained to be initiated. There were, for instance, the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee to be dealt with and the very 
controversial question of ‘‘ Indianization ” looming ahead, of which 
the Indian politician spoke so glibly, but at which the parents of 
possible future British officers for the Indian Army and the old type 
of Indian officer looked askance. 

Again, barracks both for British and Indian troops during the 
war had been allowed to fall into a state which even with the old 
standard of living could not be permitted—and yet barrack 
construction is an expensive item in a budget. 

Always prepared to receive suggestions and to accept advice 
Lord Rawlinson embarked on his formidable task, doing nothing 
precipitately while gaining a grasp of the local conditions and the 
measure of his probable opponents. ‘“‘ Too yielding to the polit- 
cian ’’ was sometimes the suggestion of soldier critics both in India 
and at home ; “ too obstinate and regardless of the serious financial 
conditions in India ” was the gist of the attacks made upon him by 
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some civilian members of the Viceroy’s Council, and in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. ‘‘ Lacking in sympathy with the Indian nation’s 
demand to be placed in a position to defend herself and officer her 
own Army ” was the accusation often levelled against him by the 
Indian politician. 

But through it all for four and a half strenuous years Lord 
Rawlinson pursued the even tenor of his way, gradually gaining a 
masterly grasp of the many problems involved, turning hostility 
into friendship, friendship into devotion, and latterly establishing 
himself in a position, alike with British and Indian, soldier and 
civilian, which has seldom been equalled by a Commander-in-Chief 
in India, and most certainly never surpassed by any in a more 
difficult period in India’s history. 

Lady Roberts writes : 


** When I went back to India two years ago I was struck by the fact 
that the position of the Commander-in-Chief was a far more arduous one 
than it was in my father’s day. It was not that the importance of the 
military policy for which he is responsible is greater, but thirty years ago 
the Commander-in-Chief gave expression to his views in minutes and 
notes which were discussed in the calm atmosphere of the Viceroy’s 
Council with responsible colleagues, and he had more time to give to his 
other duties. Except for a few weeks spent in Calcutta during the 
discussion of the budget he was able to devote the whole of the winter 
months to the Army. Now in addition to his work as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council the Commander-in-Chief may at any time be called 
upon to explain his policy in the Legislative Assembly or in the Council of 
State to people quite unversed in military matters. The office now calls 
for qualities unforeseen in the training of a soldier.” 


Lord Rawlinson’s work in Waziristan is not finished, but his 
policy, inspired by a recognition of the bed-rock causes of unrest— 
poverty, fanaticism and lawlessness—and by a belief in the civilizing 
effect of roads and of a steadfast even-handed control, has laid the 
foundations, and some more years of patient work on the lines which 
he laid down will see the settlement for which he strove. 

His foresight in this important question and the perseverance 
with which he maintained his convictions and gradually brought 
round the Government of India to his views alone stamp him as a 
great administrator. 

He has placed on the shoulders of the Indian politician the onus 
of producing the required number of Indian officers for the units 
which are to be “ Indianized ”’ as a trial step before any larger measure 
of “* Indianization ” is attempted. 

He has left the Indian Army reorganized on a sound basis, better 
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trained, better equipped, better housed, and more prepared for war 
than it has probably ever been before. He has removed to a large 
extent the feeling of unrest and uncertainty which pervaded the com- 
missioned ranks. Almost his last achievement was to obtain for 
officers of the British and Indian Service certain concessions and 
allowances which will do much to remove what were very genuine 
grievances. 

No appreciation of Lord Rawlinson would be complete without 
some reference to his astounding activity. If there ever was a man 
who carried out in practice the proverb Mens sana in corpore sano 
it was Lord Rawlinson. Keen on every form of sport and game, he 
excelled as a rider and as a shot. He was considerably above the 
average at most games and even in his later years could take on most 
men of half his age. On his sixty-first birthday he was a member 
of the winning team in a polo tournament at Delhi, and on the 
following day obtained first spear after a big boar against two men 
little more than half his age. His trip of 750 miles in thirty-two 
days chiefly on horseback round the North-West Frontier in 1923 
through Chitral, Gilgit and Kashmir was a test of physical endurance 
which would have tried most men of sixty too high, but he came 
back to his work at the end of it fitter and more full of life than ever. 
He found time even on such a journey to make a set of water-colour 
drawings of unique interest. 

It is difficult, now, to forecast, whether his leadership of the 
Fourth Army in France or his achievements as Commander-in- 
Chief in India will rank the higher in the years to come. Both tasks 
were supremely difficult, yet essentially different. Both demanded 
for their fulfilment a man of strong personality, military knowledge, 
wide outlook and human sympathy. 

His work in command of the Fourth Army stamped him for all 
time as a great leader of men; his success in grappling with and, 
to a great extent, solving the many-sided problems of organization 
and administration in India revealed in him a capacity for military 
statesmanship of a very high order. It was fortunate for the Empire 
that during such critical years she possessed in Lord Rawlinson a 
man with all these qualifications. 

The fact that Lord Rawlinson had been selected to succeed Lord 
Cavan as Chief of the Imperial General Staff only serves to accentuate 
the irreparable loss which the British Army and the Empire have 
suffered by his death. 


A GERMAN LANDING 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BALTIC ISLANDS, OESEL, 
MOON AND DAGO, OCTOBER, 1917 * 


(With Map) 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 
(retired) 


THE occupation by the Germans in October, 1917, of the islands of 
Oesel, Dagé, Moon and Worms, which lie across the mouth of 
the Gulf of Riga, is well deserving of study as a model enterprise 
of its kind. The expedition was undertaken, according to General 
Ludendorff, in order to increase the desire of the Russian Army 
for peace: it was thought, “‘ since very few people have any idea 
of time and space,” that the blow would make a profound im- 
pression 200 miles away on the authorities in Petrograd. Further, 
an ‘‘ amphibious ”’ operation provided a little occupation for the 
German Navy, confined to its North Sea ports since the battle of 
Jutland. The inactivity of the fleets, Ludendorff states, had 
sapped discipline and favoured the spread of revolutionary ideas. 
Minor reasons for the occupation of the islands were that they 
blocked the entrance to the Gulf and the approaches to the port of 
Riga (since September in German hands), and that the Russians 
had three important aerodromes on Oesel, from which aviators 
occasionally sailed forth to scare the peaceful burghers of the Reich. 

The islands are low-lying, flat limestone plateaux covered with a 
thin layer of alluvial soil, well wooded with pine trees, and with sandy 
beaches. Oecsel is some fifty miles by thirty ; its highest point is 
only 65 feet above the general level ; it contains 8 large and 14 small 
lakes, as well as about 50 small rivers; it had 65,000 inhabitants. 
Its principal town, Arensburg, a collection of wooden houses with 
a ruined castle and two churches, with 5,000 inhabitants, was a 

* Authorities : Ludendorff, ‘‘ My War Memories, 1914-1918,” ii. pp. 506-508 ; 
Schwarte, Der grosse Krieg, 1914-1918, iii. pp. 323-330; iv. pp. 178-184; Rolf, 
Um Riga und Oesel; Immanuel, Der Weltkrieg, pp. 239-241; Stegemann, 
Geschichte des Krieges, iv. pp. 396-401 ; Klingbeil, Kistenverteids, und Kisten- 
eloreuneen sm Lichte der Weltkriegserfahrungen,”’ pp. 11-15 ; “ Baltic Pilot,” 
Part II. 
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seaside resort well known to Germans. Between the islands of 
Oesel and Moon, which are separated by a shallow channel, is a 
stone causeway 3,300 yards long and 13 feet wide on top. Moon 
itself stands up more than Oesel and has a general height of 66 to 
80 feet above sea-level. Dagé is flat and marshy, rising gradually 
towards the north to a height of 88 feet. 

The islands were well defended by coast batteries, that at Zerel, 
the southern extremity of Oesel, having modern 12-inch guns, 
with a range that commanded the passage, the Straits of Irben, 
16 miles wide, between Oesel and the mainland opposite. There 
were also extensive minefields. The garrison consisted, apart from 
coast artillery, of some 25,000 men—a somewhat unnecessarily large 
detachment from the field armies—under General Ivanov, organized 
in two divisions. It appears to have been concentrated near 
Arensburg, with a strong detachment in the Sworbe peninsula. 
Although the troops had not actually mutinied, they had painted 
their buttons red and adopted the Soviet emblem. The Russian 
naval forces, known to the Germans by aeroplane reconnaissance, 
were a squadron under Admiral Zveschrikov, consisting of two old 
battleships, and a number of cruisers, gunboats, destroyers and 
torpedo-boats. They were assembled in the Moon Sound, between 
Moon and the mainland. 

The supreme command (Oberlettung) of the German operations, 
naval and military, was placed in the hands of General von Hutier, 
commanding the Eighth Army, the troops nearest the coast. A 
special service Baltic naval command was formed under Vice- 
Admiral Ehrhard Schmidt (flagship Moltke), with Captam von 
Levetzow as chief of the staff. It consisted of the III and IV 
Battle Squadrons, the II Light Cruiser Group, the I Group of 
torpedo-boat flotillas (Commodore Heinrich on the T.B. Leader 
Bayern). 'The III Squadron (Vice-Admiral Behnke) was formed 
of the Kénig, Kronprinz, Grosser Kurfiirst and Markgraf; the 
IV Squadron (Vice-Admiral Souchon f) of the Kaiser, Kazserin, 
Prinzregent Luitpold, and Konig Albert. 

Seventeen merchant steamers, varying from 11,515 to 1,753 tons 
burden, with an average of 6,000 to 7,000 tons, were collected to 
convey the troops. They were to be accompanied by an aeroplane 
carrier ship, 2 colliers, an oil-tanker, a salvage group, 3 
hospital ships and a number of tugs and lighters. The total 

® Thus Schwarte. Immanuel says 990 yards. The Admiralty Chart shows 


that the length must be at least 3,000 yards. 
¢ Formerly of the Goeben, 
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mercantile tonnage, which was assembled at Libau, some one 
hundred and fifty miles from the objective, amounted to 153,664. 
Although the advanced guard, 4,500 men, was to be carried on the 
warships, this tonnage was insufficient to carry the rest of the 
contemplated expeditionary force in one voyage. Plans were 
therefore made to convey it in two echelons. 

The military force consisted of the reinforced 42nd Infantry 
Division (Lieut.-General von Estorff) and a cyclist brigade (5 
battalions, 3,000 men), all under General von Kathen, with Colonel 


von Tschischwitz as chief of staff. In round numbers the total. 


to be transported was 23,000 men, 5,000 horses, 1,400 vehicles, 
150 machine guns, 54 guns (from 3-inch to 8-inch calibre) and 
12 trench mortars, with provisions for thirty days. 

The basis of the German plan was to secure the Moon causeway 
and cut off and capture the garrison of Oesel, and this done to deal 
with Moon and the other islands in turn. The entrance to the Gulf 
of Riga being closed by the Zerel battery and minefields, a landing- 
place had to be sought on the northern side of Oesel. A suitable 
one was found in Tagga Bay.* It was decided to make the main 
landing there and a subsidiary one of fifteen hundred men at 
Pamerrort, nearer Moon, whilst demonstrations were made, on the 
west side of Oesel, off the Sworbe peninsula and Papensholm. 
Should the main landing prove successful,-a further landing of 
five hundred men was to be made at the southern end of the island 
of Dag6 to capture the Toffri batteries. ‘These and the Pamerrort 
defences in German hands would open the waters beyond to the 
fleet, which would then support an advance from Oesel on Moon. 
It was also intended, as soon as the troops on Oesel had dealt with 
the garrison of the Zerel heavy-gun batteries, to push ships into the 
Gulf of Riga to support the movement on Moon from the southern 
flank, as well as from the northern. 

Aeroplane photographs showed that Tagga Bay was defended 
by batteries on either side at Hundsort and Ninast, and by entrench- 
ments. It was further decided, therefore, that the landing must be 
a surprise, and take place at daybreak. 

The first step was to neutralize the Russian naval squadron by 
blocking the northern exits of Moon Sound with mines and watching 
them with U-boats. The southern exit was also to be watched by 
submarines until German surface craft could arrive to deal with 
the ships. 

The next step was to clear the course of the expeditionary 


® Taggalaklet Bay on the Admiralty Chart. 
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flotilla as far as possible of mines. In spite of unfavourable weather 
at the end of September and beginning of October, by means of 
mine-sweepers and aeroplanes, this had so far progressed by the 
8th of October that the beginning of the main operation could be 
fixed for the 11th of October. 

The embarkation was carried out. on the roth at Libau. At 
midday the mine-sweeping flotilla and the landing party for Pamerrort 
left, with a number of mark boats with flares, which were to be laid 
out to show the route cleared through the minefields. A submarine 
was sent to reconnoitre Tagga Bay, and the passage there was also 
cleared. 

The transports sailed on the morning of the 11th; there was a 
good deal of rain, but the sea was perfectly calm, and, at 3 a.m. on 
the 12th, all were anchored off Tagga Bay, only one hour behind 
time. ‘The advanced guard of the landing party carried by the 
III Squadron, was got into the boats of the fleet, and assembled 
under cover of the I Torpedo Flotilla. 

At 4.20 a.m. the ships took up position for beanbardmient; the 
Bayern off Pamerrort, and the two battle squadrons off Ninast 
and Hundsort: in so doing two ships struck mines, but they 
remained in the line. The enemy batteries hardly fired, and the 
few that did soon ceased action. The Russians, it subsequently 
appeared, were nearly all asleep. According to prisoners’ state- 
ments, they had been expecting the Germans for nine days; there 
had been an alarm every day, so that in the end no one believed in 
an attack. One Russian artillery commander when informed in 
bed that there were ships in the bay, replied that they must be 
Russian, turned over and went to sleep again. At his re-awakening, 
the Germans were in possession of his batteries. 

The landing of the German advanced guard at Tagga Bay 
began at 5.30 a.m.; it was a complete surprise and encountered 
little resistance. Photographs*® show the troops embarking 
in boats at the ships’ sides and being towed ashore, twelve boats, 
two and two, to a tug, as in the midst of profound peace, and without 
a ripple on the water. The advanced guard at once pushed on to 
seize the batteries. 

At 6.45 a.m. the transports entered the bay, and at 8.15 a.m. 
the disembarkation of the main body was begun, and continued 
without disturbance. By ro a.m. the engineers had six light piers 
ready to land the men, but horses, vehicles and stores were put 
direct on to the shore from horse boats. At 11 a.m. a heavy pier 

* In Rolf’s volume. | 
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was commenced, and by 3 a.m. on the 13th was 140 feet long, and 
by 4 a.m. on the 14th, 270 feet ; but even this had only 6 ft. 8 in. 
of water at its head. The landing of stores was practically com- 
pleted on the 15th, and was carried out at the permanent pier at 
Arensburg after that date, when the slight damage done there by 
the Russians had been repaired. 

Eastward of the main landing, at 4 a.m., a small naval detach- 
ment landed at the south extremity of Dagé, captured the coast 
battery of 'Toffri, destroyed the guns and re-embarked. The way 
was now Clear, and at 7 a.m. a landing was begun at Pamerrort of 
an infantry detachment (apparently a ‘“‘ storm company ”’) and two 
cyclist battalions. ‘There was no resistance, indeed no enemy, and 
directly it was completed Cyclist Battalion I was sent south to cut 
the Arensburg—Orissa road, and the remainder pushed on to seize 
the head of the Moon Causeway, the infantry being conveyed on 
captured poniés and in carts. The escorting ships of the Pamerrort 
detachment proceeded into Kassar Bay, the water between Oesel 
and Dagé, and gradually drove back any Russian craft that appeared 
towards the Moon Sound. 

The naval demonstrations against Sworbe and Papensholm 
were carried out, but did not provoke a single shot in reply from the 
Russians, and the Germans proceeded, apparently undisturbed, to 
clear away the minefields in the Irben Straits and open a way into 
the Gulf of Riga. 

- The 42nd Division after landing at Tagga Bay pushed a detach- 
ment of three battalions, with two batteries, southward to secure the 
aerodromes and wireless station at Papensholm, and then Sworbe 
peninsula and its batteries. Without waiting to land guns, machine 
guns, or trench mortars, the main body of the 42nd sent a right 
flank guard of Cyclist Battalion III towards Arensburg, kept 
Cyclist Battalions IV and V on its left, and marched in two columns 
eastwards towards Moon. The detachment secured Papensholm, 
500 prisoners and 15 guns, without resistance, on the morning of 
the 13th. It then sent a battalion to occupy Arensburg and, pressing 
on southward, received at 12 noon on the rsth the surrender of 
the garrison of the Sworbe peninsula, 28 officers and 1,140 men, 
and secured the Zerel 12-inch battery. Meanwhile, III Battle 
Squadron, without waiting for this, had passed into the Gulf of 
Riga. 

Attacked by the two German detachments sent from the north 
and west, Arensburg was also secured on the 15th. 

The two cyclist battalions, and six battalions of the main portion 
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of the 42nd Division moving against Moon, its guns following, 
had to deal at first with a slight amount of resistance, but assisted 
by aeroplane reconnaissance easily overcame it. Spurred on by 
air reports of the situation, the leading cyclist battalion, marching 
on very bad soft roads, reached Orissar at the head of the Moon 
Causeway, at 8.30 a.m. on the 14th, and the leading infantry at 
4 p.m., after marching 33 miles in 37 hours. They were almost 
too late. The Pamerrort detachment, which had got to Orissar 
late on the 12th, had on the 13th captured first a number of officers 
and officials trying to escape to Moon in motor cars, and then an 
ambulance column and 130 wagons of officers’ baggage, and had 
thus given warning of its presence. Later in the day, the detach- 
ment was attacked, and, running out of ammunition, was driven off, 
and the evacuation of the Russian baggage by the Moon Causeway 
was enabled to proceed. Supported on the 14th by the Tagga Bay 
troops, Orissar and the head of the Causeway were again occupied. 
On the 15th, when the whole of the German force had come up, it 
enveloped the Russians and drove them southwards against the 
coast, where, caught in a small peninsula, 63 officers, 5,000 men, 
with 14 guns, surrendered, just two hours before ships appeared 
to rescue them. 

On the 16th and 17th the Germans bombarded the defences 
and approaches to the Moon Causeway both by land and sea. The 
Russian naval squadron, after losing a battleship and a cruiser, 
escaped northwards, where among the rocks of the Gulf of Finland 
and unknown minefields the Germans dared not follow it.* On the 
night of the 17th/18th the Germans, after landing one company 
on the south-western part of Moon to simulate an attack there, 
stormed the 3,000-yards-long causeway at 12.30 a.m. on the 18th, 
the Russians again evacuating their position. By 3 a.m. the Germans 
had artillery across, and by 11 a.m. had secured a good bridgehead. 
A Russian general, 600 officers and 5,000 men surrendered ; others, 
including the “ Battalion of Death,” were seen to be attempting 
to escape to the mainland by boats, but, fired on by artillery, yielded 
about another thousand prisoners. The few remaining Russians 
on the island of Moon were then rounded up. 

A naval party had landed on the southern end of the island of 
Dagé on the r4th. During the day, and on each of the following 
days, it pressed forward into the interior of the island, but each 


* A battery at Wol, on the eastern side of Moon, commanding the Moon 
Sound, seems also to have stopped the passage of the German ships. A landing 
party captured it on the 17th. 
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night was re-embarked. On the 18th the party was joined by some 
cyclists, and on the night of the 18th-r9th, Moon having been 
secured, infantry was put ashore on Dagé. The island is very 
wooded ; but the Russians offered no resistance, devoting their 
energies to burning anything of value. By the 21st the whole 
of the garrison, 3,700 according to one account, 1,200 according to 
another, had been rounded up. The smaller islands were dealt 
with by the Navy, and all were in German hands by the 2oth of 
October. 

From first to last everything in the expedition went according 
to plan, and the Germans were never called upon to deal with 
an unforeseen situation. It will have been observed that although 
the operations involved both navy and army, they were placed under 
the sole command of an eminent soldier, and therein lies the novelty. 

The various steps of the operation were fully thought out, and 
the parts to be played by the two Services carefully fitted into one 
another and well timed. Thus each secured the support of the 
other. The navy having cleared the way, made feints, and covered 
a landing, troops were put ashore to capture the batteries that were 
too powerful for the ships to engage or approach. Then the navy 
flanked the advance of the troops, and prevented the escape of the 
enemy by water after the troops had got possession of the only land 
exit. General Schwarte regards the operations as ‘‘ most im- 
portant and an event in military history momentous for the future ”’— 
what does he foresee? In any case there is nothing new for a 
main operation. One or two subsidiary attacks and one or more 
feints have for some centuries been the accepted strategic organiza- 
tion of a landing, passage of a river or storming of a fortress or 
line of entrenchments, and have invariably succeeded when good 
arrangements have been combined with surprise. 
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AIR AND LAND WARFARE 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE REASONS FOR THE DIVER- 
* GENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN THE ARMY AND THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE | 


1. The Rivals——The purpose of the three Fighting Services is to 
maintain the national will as expressed by Parliament, consequently, 
unity of outlook during peace time is the foundation of unity of 
action in war. To-day, I think, I am right in saying that there is a 
distinct and ever-growing cleavage between the strategical and 
tactical opinions held by the Royal Air Force and the Army, in 
spite of the fact that each Service fully realizes that its duty in war 
is to protect and to enforce the policy of the Government. What 
are the reasons for this difference of opinion, for opinion it must 
remain until the facts of the case are disentangled and analysed. 

It is my intention in this article to examine this problem and to 
arrive at a solution, quite possibly not the correct solution, yet one 
which, I hope, will be sufficiently well founded to furnish a basis 
of discussion. 

To begin with, I think it is necessary to go back to first causes, 
and the origin of this cleavage took form in August, 1914. 

When the Great War opened, the aeroplane was in its infancy, 
and beyond assisting the Army to obtain information, its tactical 
value was small. The Army possessed no air sense, it had been 
educated and trained on methods which did not visualize air action, 
and though the war forced the aeroplane upon the soldier, he did 
not understand it as a separate arm, and he could not get out of his 
head that he alone, and especially so if he happened to be an infantry- 
man, was the arm preordained to win the war. His opinions of 
himself were dogmatic in the extreme, he was the appointed agent 
of victory and all other agents were made to assist him—his outlook 
was that of an oriental despot. As regards tanks, he held similar 
views. They won battle after battle, and on ground which suited 
them no infantry could stand against them, yet to the infantry 
soldier it was he who conquered and, even to-day, we are told 
officially that infantry is the arm which wins battles, that the other 
arms are only there to assist it, because battles are won by the rifle 
and the bayonet ! 
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Here is to be found the beginnings of the cleavage—the arrogance 
of the infantry soldier, and the bulk of the Army is infantry, and this 
arrogance grates like grit between the teeth of the new arms, it 
annoys them to be belittled, and in their turn they stand on their 
dignity, and what is it worth ? 

The year 1918 saw some wonderful tank operations and some 
equally wonderful air operations. The Royal Flying Corps, backed 
by popular opinion, became a separate Service—the Royal Air 
Force. To assert its manhood it clamoured for independence ; it 
wished to show what it could do, for it was proud of itself. It 
would bomb Berlin to hell and end the war. Had the war con- 
tinued, it might very well have ended it, because, after four and a 
half years of naval attrition and military attack, German moral 
had sunk so low that this bombing might have provided the last 
straw. 

Peace, in place of closing, increased the cleavage. The Army 
clamoured for its own air force, so did the Navy, but popular 
Opinion, stimulated by the memory of the German air raids, backed 
the Royal Air Force and this Service grew arrogant. It claimed 
supreme control ; it would have won the war had it only lasted ; it 
could win the next war ; it could wipe out armies and fleets, and so 
it came about that Whitehall boiled with rage. 

The Royal Air Force had not won the last war single-handed, 
nevertheless, undaunted it set out to prove how it could win the 
next. It said: ‘‘ Suppose the French have 5,000 aeroplanes and 
we have 500, and we are attacked by France, what will France do?” 
The answer is obvious—she will bomb London. ‘“ Granted,” says 
the Air Force, and then turning to Whitehall it asks: ‘“‘ And what 
will you do ?” 

Whitehall sweats with anger, she can do nothing: our Navy 
can bombard the French coasts and land soldiers in Cochin-China 
—this is about our military limit. Popular opinion is startled ; 
there lies France, but a cannon shot away, with a formidable air 
force and an army five times as big as our own. Popular opinion 
does not pause to consider that for many reasons a war with France 
1s about as likely as a war with Paraguay. Such a war is, of course, 
possible, all wars are possible, but it is highly improbable, and 
though the raison d’étre of the three Services is to meet all con- 
tingencies, probable ones, such as assisting France against Germany, 
or Germany against Russia, or of fighting small wars in half a dozen 
theatres, must not be lost sight of, simply because France has a 
preponderating air force. 
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Having scored this dramatic point, a considerable section of the 
Royal Air Force has now started to ride it to death. If the French 
can obliterate London, we can obliterate Paris, therefore the oblitera- 
tion of capital cities is the object of war, since in these cities the will 
of the hostile nation can be attacked, and no navy or army can 
adequately protect it. 

This reasoning is only partially true, because of the English 
Channel and the smallness of the British Army. It is, however, not 
necessarily true in a war between two Continental nations, because 
Continental nations are not surrounded by water, and most of them 
possess large conscript armies. Before examining the nature of 
such a war, I will turn to the past and establish a strategical and 
tactical base to my argument. 

2. The Foundations of Strategy and Tactics—Two armies face 
each other in a theatre of war, between their respective fronts 1s a 
battle area and in rear of them are two administrative areas. In 
these administrative areas are situated the whole of their internal 
organs, and these supply them with fighting energy. Immediately 
behind their fronts are their command headquarters, their supply 
columns, etc.; further back, depdédts and railway centres; and 
further back still, arsenals, manufactories, the seat of government 
and the will of the people they are fighting for. 

A good general will attempt to discover the strong and weak 
points in his adversary’s organization and position, in order that 
he may concentrate his force against the weak, and distribute it to 
secure himself against the strong. He knows that his enemy’s 
teeth are in his head and not in his tail, also he knows that, if he can 
stamp on his tail, he will force him to turn his head round, thus he 
will accomplish his object more economically by a rear attack than 
by a frontal one. If he can but threaten the enemy’s flank or rear, 
he will force him to turn and protect his base and his lines of com- 
munication, without which his army cannot exist as an organized 
force for more than a few days. The hostile rear is his objective. 
His object does not change—it is to impose the will of his Govern- 
ment on the enemy’s Government by defeating the enemy’s 
army; but his objective is continually shifting its position. One 
day it may be on the Rhine, a few days later on the Meuse, 
and, later still, on the Aisne. He may never be able to get 
behind his enemy, but if he can, if he only can, he has got him 
66 col d.”’ 

So far his strategy, and now as to his tactics. He has got to 
bit his enemy and he has got to protect himself, consequently, he 
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has got to maintain his own mobility, so that he can follow up or 
move away from the shifting enemy. 

He may have to hit his enemy in front, but he wants to hit him 
in rear, and to do so with any certainty, he must stop the enemy 
from moving, he must pin him down. If he can only do this with 
part of his force, he may be able to hit him in flank or rear with the 
remaining part. 

Like a boxer he wants two fists, so that with one he can punch 
his antagonist to a standstill, and then knock him out with the 
other. He hits at him frontally to fix him and, when once fixed, 
he manceuvres round his other fist to knock him out; or he fixes 
him by a flank attack and knocks him out by a frontal one. His 
ability to manceuvre—to move—enables his two fists to cooperate, 
and if he can surprise the enemy by a blow on the nape of the neck, 
he has got him “ cold.” 

At sea it is just the same, the principles of strategy and tactics 
are identical, only their application varies. I will now turn to an 
air force and see if in air warfare these principles do not also apply. 

3. The Foundations of Atr Warfare.—In the case of an air fleet 
operating against a similar fleet, the strategical and tactical principles 
I have outlined for land warfare visibly hold good ; their application 
is, however, more elastic. On land, an army is a slow moving 
instrument connected to its base by lines of communication—roads, 
railways, etc., with a navy these lines become plain surfaces, and in 
the case of an air force—cubic spaces. In all three cases, the base 
remains the same, for each force operates from the land and, conse- 
quently, can be attacked on land; it is the communications and 
degrees of movement which differ, for whilst soldiers are normally 
forced along a line and at low speed, ships can, so to speak, move in 
circles and still protect their communications, and aircraft can 
convert these circles into spirals. Strategy has not radically 
changed, but in some respects it has become simpler and in others 
more complicated. Nor have tactics changed, for aircraft, like ships 
or battalions, have got to move, to hit and to protect themselves, and 
their mobility largely depends on protection and hitting power. 

The destruction of the enemy’s air fleet is to-day the primary 
objective as this will lay bare the enemy’s nerves. The paralysation 
of his will is the next step, and if it is gained, either through a direct 
attack on the nerves of the civil population or by the threat of such 
an attack, the last and ultimate step is the occupation of the enemy’s 
country, for without this occupation it is most difficult to assure his 
complete surrender. 
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Occupation demands an army, or a police force. Its utility, 
after air supremacy has been won, is beyond dispute ; but how far 
is it possible for an army, as organized to-day, to operate successfully 
against an air fleet working independently of any land force ? This is, 
of course, an extreme case, yet I will examine it, as I think we shall 
discover certain facts which are worth discovering. 

An army cannot protect the will of its nation against air attack, 
and an air fleet cannot fully protect its base of operations against 
land attack. There are two crucial factors in this problem: the 
first is, the moral endurance of the people which is being attacked, 
and the second, the distance between the front of the army and the 
attacker’s air bases. Which is going to crack first? The moral 
of the one side, or the ground organization of the other ? 

We have few facts whereon to base the endurance of civil moral, 
but we can be pretty certain that, if a great city is thrown into com- 
plete disorder for a week, possibly less, the bulk of its population 
will be reduced to starvation, from human beings they will be 
transformed into wild beasts. 

As to the second question, we have definite information, for we 
know the radius of action of a long-distance bomber. It is approxi- 
mately 300 miles. If a modern army, even if it is unopposed, sets 
out on its feet to march 300 miles, it will take at least thirty days to 
arrive at its enemy’s air bases, its intervention is, therefore, likely 
to be too late. If it moves in lorries, it can arrive in three or four 
days. If it is only slightly opposed, it may take seven days; it is 
therefore touch and go which will crack first—the civil moral or 
the ground organization. It may be granted, therefore, that a 
sensible nation will not attempt to secure its national will solely by 
an air force or an army. The air side will first ask for engineers 
to attack the enemy’s mobility by road and railway demolitions, and 
then for some kind of land force which can protect its air bases. 
The land side will first ask for fighting machines to attack the 
enemy’s bombers, and then for bombers to attack his civil moral. 
Thus we are back at our starting point, namely, where we are to-day, 
and the only new idea we are left with is the postulate that one side 
or the other must be prepared to attain a decision, moral or physical, 
within seven days of the outbreak of war. I call this a postulate, 
for I have not proved it ; it may be eight days or ten, or twenty, or 
more, according to circumstances, anyhow it provides a hypothetical 
base to speculate from. 

4. The Contest between Land and Air.—I will now turn to war 
as it faces us to-day and, to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of 
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other nations, I will suppose that war has been declared between 
Scotland and England. Scotland has a powerful army and a small 
air force, and England has a powerful air force and a small army. 
England’s plan is to bomb Glasgow and Edinburgh to hell, and 
Scotland’s is to advance into England at such speed that the English 
air bases will be driven south of the Midlands. 

The English bombardment is opened on Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and simultaneously a number of Scottish divisions cross the Cheviots 
unopposed. The bombardment continues and six days later the 
marching divisions reach the Tyne, still a long way from the southern 
border of the Midlands. If the seven days’ postulate be correct, 
England wins the war by air action alone. 

For sake of argument, suppose that the postulate is not correct, 
and that the Scottish columns steadily march southward driving 
back the English aerodromes—the rear organization of the English 
air force. Should this air force continue to bomb Glasgow and 
Edinburgh—the two great moral points of resistance in rear of the 
Scottish army ? 

The answer depends on which base is most seriously threatened. 
If, after seven days’ bombing, Glasgow and Edinburgh refuse to 
give in, it may be concluded that England has miscalculated Scotch 
will-power, or possibly that the population of these two cities has 
been evacuated. In actuality, the probabilities are that, whilst at 
the very beginning of the bombing, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow would have insisted on their small air force being tied 
down to protect them, when or even before the Scottish division 
reached the Tyne, the English people would have compelled their 
Government to stop trying to reduce the moral fortresses of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and, instead, order their air force to attack the 
advancing Scottish army. ‘This demand, I think, is a sound one, 
and I now come to what I believe to be the crux of the problem, 
which is not simply a rear attack but the locality of the rear attack. 

At the opening of hostilities, Edinburgh and Glasgow are un- 
doubtedly the correct targets ; but as the Scottish army advances, 
the area in rear of it deepens, and as it deepens the number of 
possible targets multiply, and as they multiply the English air force 
is Offered a greater choice, and it may find that an attack on the 
defiles across the Cheviots will halt this army quicker than con- 
tinuing the bombardment of the moral fortresses. I do not say 
this is so, but I suggest that it may be so, and if it is so, by the time 
the Scottish army reaches the Tyne, it may be completely severed 
from its base, so completely that it is forced either to retire or 
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surrender. If its severance is not so complete, there is, however, a 
good chance that the Scotsmen will be fixed on the Tyne. Once 
fixed, then bombing can once again open on the two moral fortresses 
in rear of them, and their surrender be enforced. 

We see here not a new form of warfare, but an old form. In 
1797, Bonaparte besieged Mantua, an important physical and moral 
point of resistance in the Austrian system of defence ; but directly 
his rear was threatened he raised the siege and marched on Rivoli, 
because he knew that Mantua was a permanently fixed point, and 
that, because the Austrian army advancing down the valley of the 
Adige was mobile, it was to be feared far more than stationary 
Mantua. He struck at the enemy’s mobility, so should the English 
air force—first by hitting at Edinburgh and Glasgow, but if this 
does not fix the Scottish army, then at the Cheviot defiles, and if 
this does not succeed, then at the crossing over the Tyne, and so on. 
If this is not done, the Scottish rear area may become so deep that 
it will furnish a sufficiency of supplies in spite of pandemonium in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Thus, my view is, that as cities are 
permanently fixed points they should not form permanent aerial 
targets, only temporary ones ; that is, as long as bombing them will 
deny mobility to the enemy main arm, whether it be his army, navy 
or air force. In brief, the lesson is: if you want to fix a man, it 18 
legitimate to threaten his house if he is near it, but if he is a mile 
away, it is better to hit him, and, if possible, hit him in the back. 

5. The Superiority of an Atr Force over a Modern Army.—The 
above reasoning is mainly based on the soldier’s point of view, and 
the wrath of the airman within me has just about reached boiling 
point, so I will now let the airman speak. 

What is the good of laying down a postulate if it is at once to be 
set aside? I grant you that the postulate may be incorrect, but 
anyhow let it be the controlling factor in our discussion, and then 
let us examine the likelihood of a modern army, badly supported by 
aircraft, operating against an enemy’s air bases within 300 mules 
of its front and within the limited time of seven days. 

A modern army is a slow-moving horde; it not only offers a 
vulnerable human target when on the line of march, but to advance 
at any speed (and its maximum speed is tantamount to standing 
still when compared to the speed of aircraft), it must be daily 
supplied by hundreds of vehicles carrying hundreds of tons of food 
and ammunition. This horde and its vehicles are tied to roads 
and railways, and ‘hot only can these be attacked from the air, but 
its movements are so slow—z20 to 25 miles in a day at a maximum— 
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that if a devastated area is created in front of it, that is if its forward 
lines of advance are attacked, this speed will rapidly be reduced and 
its advance will frequently “ peter out.” In fact, it is scarcely 
necessary to attack the horde at all, for the demolition of railway 
stations, junctions, bridges and roads will of themselves all but 
halt it. 

What an air force requires is the support of a strong body of 
engineers, for such men will be able to gain the necessary time for 
prolonged air action, more quickly than far larger forces of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery. Once air attack succeeds, then all that the 
air force asks for is a police army which will enter the enemy’s country 
and disarm his fighting forces. Should the enemy hesitate to comply, 
then once again his cities will be bombed from the air. 

The truth is, that in any theatre of war of moderate depth, such 
as from Liége or Metz to Paris—a distance of 170 miles, by a 
systematic destruction of roads and railways a modern army of any 
size is likely to take at least three weeks (probably much longer), to 
arrive at Paris,and even without much air opposition; if, meanwhile, 
its rear is being plastered with bombs, the likelihood of large and 
well-organized formations ever reaching Paris at all is improbable 
in the extreme. An air force is, therefore, the superior Service, and 
when used on land the army is its handmaid. 

6. The Probable Solution.—-Such is, I think, a fair representation 
of the airman’s views, and they appear to be founded on sound 
reasoning. He says: a fighting machine has a speed of 120 to 
150 miles the hour and a radius of action of 150 miles (that is 150 
out and 150 back) ; a bomber has a speed of 80 to 100 miles the hour 
and a radius of action double that of the fighting machine; a 
modern army has a speed of 3 miles an hour and it can march 
about 20 miles a day, and this distance can be reduced not only by 
attacking the soldier and his supply vehicles, but also his base, if 
it is within 300 miles of the hostile aeroplanes. The crucial factor 
is not so much power to hit or to guard, but power to move. It is 
the superior speed of the aeroplane which has deprived a modern 
army of its strength—aircraft are in fact the forceps which have 
drawn the soldier’s teeth. 

If mobility is the crucial factor, let us examine it. In the case 
of the modern army, what is its true mobility ? Twenty miles a day 
as long as its supply organization can be maintained. In the case 
of an air force it is 150 or 300 miles, according to the machines 
used, as long as its ground organization remains static. But if this 
ground organization has to move, and it is moved in lorries, these 
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vehicles, under war conditions, are not likely to cover more than 
100 miles in a day; and if this ground organization has to be 
dismantled, loaded on to the lorries, moved, unloaded, and re- 
erected, I imagine that a journey of 50 miles is all that can be 
expected, if it is vital to maintain a continuous air attack in maximum 
strength. 

I will assume, therefore, that 50 miles a day is the true degree 
of mobility of an air force advancing or retiring, its tactical mobility 
being limited by its administrative mobility. In the case of an army 
it should be noted that the reverse is true, for its administrative 
lorries can move 100 miles a day and its marching columns only 20. 

Now we know from experience that, if we provide the marching 
columns with lorries, we can move the whole force at 100 miles the 
day, that is twice the distance attained by the true mobility of an 
air force. But we also know that a few blow holes and broken 
bridges will stop a lorry-carried army, and in some cases more 
completely than a marching one, for lorries are definitely tied to 
roads. 

The road now becomes the governing factor in mobility ; we 
must dispense with roads, and we can dispense with roads since a 
tracked machine can move across country. It will move down 
a road at 10 miles and more the hour, and when it comes to a blow- 
hole it will walk round it. A broken bridge will stop it, hence 
having got rid of the road as the governing factor we find the river 
replacing it. If now a proportion of our tracked vehicles—tanks, 
lorries, etc., are made to float, this last factor will in a considerable 
degree lose its power; and, at present, I can see no other factor 
which is likely to replace it. Tracked vehicles have already accom- 
plished journeys of over 3,000 miles across country, and at an average 
speed of 120 miles a day, consequently, it is not asking too much to 
suppose that a tracked army could move at 100 miles the day, 
therefore such an army possesses twice the true mobility of aircraft. 

My figures may not be accurate, but even if inaccurate, they 
alter the whole complexion of the present military problem. Should 
we now bank solely on our Air Force and leave the Army as it is ? 
Or should we bank mainly on a mechanical army ? 

In the case of my Scottish-English war, had Scotland possessed 
a powerful mechanical army, it is conceivable that this force might 
have penetrated into the Midlands within three or four days of the 
opening of hostilities and have denied the English air force its base, 
by keeping the English aerodromes in constant movement. Such 
action I consider perfectly feasible, not with our present tanks, but 
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with tanks and tracked vehicles which can be constructed. If we 
are only thinking in terms of offensive action, it would be legitimate 
to conclude that the aeroplane is the handmaid of the tank. But 
we cannot, for we must also think protectively, because, in war, 
our aim is to secure the national will as well as to enforce it. To 
chase after panic-stricken aerodromes is not our object, it is only a 
means towards attaining it. It is one of our means, and the more 
tanks the enemy possesses, the more will these means be opposed. 
I consider, therefore, that any conclusion which leads to the hand- 
maid theory, is a false conclusion. Fighting force is trinity in 
unity, it is not three forces, army, navy and air force, but one 
force. 

The mobility of aircraft has rendered modern armies obsolete, 
hence the divergence of opinion between soldiers and airmen. ‘The 
tracked vehicle can rejuvenate the army, and, when the army is 
rejuvenated, this divergence will disappear, and more and more 
would this be the case should the Air Force and the Army be directed 
by a combined General Staff acting under the direction of one 
man. 

What then shall we see ? Not two strategies, but one strategy ; 
not two tactics, but one tactic. We shall see one object and a moving 
objective ; an objective we have got to halt before we are sure of 
hitting it. We shall see the commander-in-chief and his general 
staff replace the boxer. His two fists are his mechanicalized army 
and his air force. Sometimes the army will fix the enemy by holding 
him in front, whilst the air force will knock him out in rear ; some- 
times the air force will hold the enemy in rear, and the army will knock 
him out in front. Thus, I think, will battles be won, not because 
one Service does the dirty work of the other, but because both 
Services are in fact one force—a fighting force, and not a disputing 
force, a force based on the eternal principles of war, and not two 
forces obsessed by party opinions and separated by petty jealousies. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF STRATEGICAL SURPRISE 
IN POSITION WARFARE 


By CAPTAIN AND Brevet-Major B. C. Deninc, M.C., R.E. 


BEFORE discussing the question of surprise in position warfare, it 
is necessary to examine the term “ position warfare ”’ itself, and to 
discover its true meaning to us to-day. Further, as the importance 
of studying the question of strategical surprise in position warfare 
rests on the probability of such warfare recurring in the future, it 
is also necessary to investigate whether in the next war, position 
warfare is or is not to be expected. 

By the term “‘ position warfare ” we infer a state of stalemate—a 
war in which neither side is able to get to grips with the other in 
order to gain a decision. The cause of the stalemate conditions 
has varied in detail with the centuries, but in main it has remained 
unaltered throughout the ages. It has generally centred round 
some form of defensive work, fortification or obstacle, against which 
all forms of attack have failed. 

Position warfare has been a characteristic of the wars of all 
times. Whether we are reading of the siege of Troy or of feudal 
wars against barons in their castles—or of Marlborough held up by 
the Flanders defences or of Massena by the lines of ‘Torres Vedras, 
in each case it is a form of position warfare that confronts us. In 
later years the campaigns in the Crimea, South Africa and Manchuria 
tell the same story, a story of the defensive becoming, at any rate 
temporarily, too strong for the offensive. In the Great War, 1914- 
- 1918, the problem of position warfare in varying degrees faced all 
the combatants in all theatres, on a scale unprecedented. History 
seems to show that from time to time the means of defence in war 
become so strongly developed as to overcome the power of the 
offensive and so to prevent all movement by the attacker. Especially 
has this been true of the period 1870-1914, during which the power 
of defensive weapons developed to such an extent without a corre- 
sponding adjustment of the weapons of offence as to render, as we 
can now see on looking back, the 1914-1918 stalemate inevitable. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in very few cases have 
those wars in which position warfare became a pronounced feature 
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ended in stalemate. A means has generally been devised by the 
attack to overcome the methods of the defender. Stratagem, sur- 
prise, new armament, new methods of attack, have each in turn been 
employed at varying times to overcome seemingly invincible 
defences. Further, until recent times, the size of armies has 
generally been such as to leave one or more open flanks to the front 
held by them, giving the attacker a chance to maneeuvre his enemy 
out of positions inaccessible to direct attack. 

What is the situation to-day ? Are present conditions such as 
to render the recurrence of position warfare likely or not? The 
answer would appear to lie—partly in the affirmative and partly in 
the negative. First, the army of every civilized nation to-day 
possesses automatic weapons of such power, that in the opinion 
of many who have actually attacked in the face of machine-gun fire, 
unprotected by armour, the infantry of the offensive will be held 
up invariably by that of the defensive. Secondly, nations will be so 
organized as to bring enormous numbers of men into the field at 
short notice, which, in many possible theatres of war, will enable 
armies to hold a continuous front from one secure flank to another. 
It appears therefore that, at the moment, if tanks are left out of the 
question, a state of stalemate and trench warfare is likely to result 
soon after two nations approximately equal in numbers, armament, 
efficiency and resources, go to war in a theatre not unlimited in 
extent. And what is the position as regards tanks? At the end 
of the Great War the Allies admittedly possessed tanks in numbers 
large enough to break the power of the defensive. But since the 
Armistice, tanks have disappeared—though we have some battalions 
of tanks and the French considerably more, tanks have disappeared 
for all practical purposes if we are considering big wars—and the 
defensive power of armies has remained. Since, in theory at least, 
armies are only maintained for defensive purposes, it is perhaps 
natural that the large tank accumulations of the late war should 
have been allowed to fade away unreplaced—it has been unavoidable, 
but it has left the defender in undisputed possession of the field. 
We are thus left with the conclusion that at present, if any large 
nations go to war, the operations, as in 1914, will start fluid, but will 
soon lapse into position warfare. We are also left with the con- 
viction that if we had the tank strength of 1919, given reasonable 
terrain, we could set our armies in motion again. 

The following table (Table I) illustrates the probable course of a 
war between armies as they are in Europe to-day :— 
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A. | Period of mobilization, mancuvre and | Two months. 
early battles. 


B. | Period of position warfare, munitions, men, | Varying from four to 
mechanical vehicles being accumulated twenty-four months, ac- 
for offensive. cording to the prepared- 

ness of the nation in 
peace. 


C. | Period of grand strategical offensive and | Two months. 
break-through by mechanicalized infan- 
try, artillery, and cavalry and decisive 
battles of the war. 


If we can accept the above Table as a basis, it is apparent that 
the possibility of gaining a strategical surprise from a state of position 
warfare becomes a matter of considerable interest. Without a 
strategical surprise, one side will have to be a great deal superior 
to the other to carry out the operations visualized in period “ C.” 

To investigate, then, the possibility of such surprise, it 1s necessary 
to have before us the conditions under which it is to be effected. 
The conditions clear, it will be of advantage in arriving at conclusions 
for the future, to compare them with the conditions of the few big 
strategical surprises of the 1914-1918 war. 

For some years to come, until science discovers for us totally 
new methods of waging war, it is difficult to see how conditions of 
position warfare in its most intense form can vary greatly from those 
of the 1914-1918 war on the Western Front. 

The following are some of the conditions which affect the 
question of strategical surprise :— 

(i) The nature of defences—Both sides will be entrenched and 
protected by every practicable form of obstacle to a great depth, 
say ten to fifteen miles, supported by such anti-tank guns as are 
available on the outbreak of war, and with both flanks secured. 

(ii) The location of the troops.—The minimum number of troops 
necessary to hold the defensive systems will be located in those 
systems, in dug-outs and strong points. The mass of the army 
will be in reserve, many miles from the front, scattered for fear of 
night bombing in bivouacs in whatever cover is available. The 
accumulated tank mass will mainly be with the reserves towards 
the end of period “ B.” 

(iii) The rate of movement of the armies —During period “ A”’ 
progress will be governed by the pace of the infantry, say fifteen 
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miles a day. During period “ B,” if the nations are industrially 
equal to the effort, it will be influenced by the wholesale adoption 
of cross-country traction, which should increase the mobility of all 
arms to about one hundred miles a day. 

(iv) The sttuation in the air.—A continuous ding-dong struggle 
will be carried on between the fighting squadrons of the two sides 
for superiority in the air. Reconnaissance machines of either side 
will be able to penetrate by day periodically over the enemy’s back 
areas. 

(v) The sources of information open to the General Staff.—These 
will include: (a) photographic reconnaissance of back area ; 
(6) continuous observation of the enemy’s forward areas from front 
line O.P.’s ; (c) statements of prisoners, deserters and refugees ; 
(d) intercepted wireless ; (e) spies and agents; and (f) captured 
documents. 

In the above conditions we must assume each side to be the 
equal of its opponent in efficiency and methods. 


The problem, then, at the commencement of period “‘ C ”’ will 
be how to bring the reserve masses suddenly from distant positions 
of concealment to the front selected for a break-through before the 
opponent can concentrate his forces to meet the attack. 

In order to make possible a strategical surprise, it is essential 
that absolute secrecy be maintained. The prevention of a leakage 
of plans to unauthorized persons in back areas in which civilians 
abound is always a matter of difficulty. The difficulty, however, 
only really begins when the question of the preparation of forward 
areas for the launching of an offensive comes to be considered. 
However late and rapidly troops are brought up for a big offensive, 
it is impossible for them to be deployed to the attack at once. At 
least one day, perhaps two or three days, must elapse after the arrival 
of the reserves before the assault can commence. This involves 
the preparation of the forward area for the reception of these forces. 
Even if we presuppose the total omission of a preparatory bombard- 
ment, a large number of guns are required and ammunition must be 
dumped for them. More hospitals, more food, water and supplies 
of all sorts are required and everything cannot be brought up at the 
last moment. Some preparations, it is admitted, must therefore 
be made. 

The real problem in working for a strategical surprise conse- 
quently lies in giving no indication on the front selected for assault 
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of its actual selection. It is interesting on looking back at the 
strategical offensives of the 1914~—1918 war to see how this provi 
was dealt with by the various combatants. 


The Strategical Offensives of the 1914-1918 War 


Table IT, at the end of this article, gives a list of such offensives, 
subsequent to the commencement of position warfare on the 
Eastern and Western Fronts. With the offensives during the 
preceding period of moving warfare the present writer is not con- 
cerned. Minor offensives with strictly limited objectives and those 
in which the number of troops engaged has appeared insufficient 
have been omitted. Also the offensives of the Central Powers 
against Russia and Italy in 1917 and those of the Allies against the 
Germans and Bulgars in 1918 at periods at which the moral of the 
defenders had been quite undermined by propaganda or by reverses, 
have not been included as being somewhat unreliable examples 
from which to deduce conclusions. 

An examination of the results obtained in the offensives of the 
1914-1918 campaign, together with an investigation of whether 
those results were accompanied by attempts to effect strategical 
surprise or not, gives us some facts in connection with the attainment 
of strategical surprise in similar conditions which may be useful in 
the future. 

No individual offensive of the Great War can in itself be said 
to have gained the final decision, which was due rather to the 
cumulative effect of a number of offensives. There is reason to 
believe, however, that had the successes gained in certain of the 
great offensives been better foreseen and been turned to better 
account, decisive results might well have been attained. The 
lessons of certain of the best conducted offensives given above are 
therefore worthy of study. 

Of the twenty-one offensive operations enumerated in Table IT, 
seven, those of the Germans against Russia and Serbia in 1915 
(Serial Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6), that of Russia against Austria and that 
of the Central Powers against Rumania in 1916 (Serial Nos. 8 and 10), 
produced by far the most spectacular results. But though these 
results, in acreage captured, were great, the attackers in each case 
were very superior in fighting power to the defenders and the fronts, 
though stable, were very thinly held. 

This being the case, it seems that successes were inevitable, and 
that it is unprofitable to attempt to discover whether the successes 
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were due or were not due to strategic surprise. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the inferiority of the opposition, it is probable that sur- 
prise on a large scale was obtained in each of these cases. 

Turning next to the fourteen offensives on the Western Front, 
from the point of view of breaking that front and gaining a rapid 
decision, the seven offensives from September, 1915, until November, 
1917 (Serial Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, in Table IT), may be termed 
failures. The remaining seven offensives, from Cambrai in 
November, 1917, to Amiens, August, 1918 (Serial Nos. 15 to 21 in 
Table II), with the exception of the German attack at Rheims, 
July, 1918 (Serial No. 19), may be termed successes, in that each of 
them temporarily breached the defences on a big front and might, 
with greater resources, have led to most decisive results. 

We are thus left with eight failures and six successes on the 
Western Front. So far as they are ascertainable from the published 
narratives of the leaders of the armies and from official accounts of 
the war, the causes of failure and success are shown in the following 
paragraphs. 

The first seven offensives in the West that ended in failure were 
characterized by numerous identical features. In each of them, 
an elaborate preparation for the assault was begun many days, and 
even weeks, before the date of attack. New railways, roads and 
bridges, new trenches, gun-pits and emplacements, new camps, 
dep6ts and hospitals, new everything almost, were constructed. 
To the airman, the coming attacks appeared as eyesores on the map. 
The preparations completed, further doubts in the minds of the 
defenders as to the frontage of the coming operations were removed 
by bombardments varying from twenty-four hours to three weeks 
in duration. 

The inevitable consequence of these tactics was that on no 
single occasion was a strategical surprise obtained. Where a 
tactical surprise was achieved and the unfortunate assault troops 
succeeded in crossing the areas rendered almost impassable by their 
guns, the enemy was invariably ready to meet them with his con- 
centrated reserves, installed in carefully selected new positions. 
A contributing factor, therefore, to the failure of seven of the great 
offensives on the Western Front was the absence of any form of 
strategical surprise. 

Dealing next with the successes and the remaining failure in the 
West, it will be necessary to examine each in detail. 

Although the British offensive at Cambrai, November, 1917 
(Serial No. 15), was carried out on a scale smaller than that of any 
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other offensive shown in Table II, the methods adopted at Cambrai 
by the attack were such as to justify its inclusion in the Table. At 
Cambrai, for the first time, the methods precluding strategical 
surprise, the methods of the seven previous offensives, were aban- 
doned, and in place, a new form of attack was devised, which for the 
first time since 1914, really surprised the defenders on a large scale. 
The British divisions advanced at the hour of attack on a front on 
which previously no bombardment had taken place, and on which 
no elaborate preparations had been made. The attention of the 
enemy was thus not attracted. His defences were suddenly over- 
whelmed by tanks instead of by gun-fire. The defence was com- 
pletely surprised and for some days a small but real gap existed in 
the German front. At this battle was first illustrated how strategical 
surprise could be effected and what results it might produce. It 
was not so much the tanks which produced these results as the 
surprise—at several other of the offensives there had been many 
tanks, but no surprise, other than tactical surprise. 


German Offensive of March, 1918. (Serial No. 16) 


When the superiority in numbers on the Western Front passed 
from the Allies to the Germans during the winter of 1918, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff were faced with the task of staging the next 
great offensive. In this task, they had before them the experiences 
of the previous three years of position warfare, the experience of the 
seven offensive failures of 1915, 1916 and 1917, and, above all, the 
experience of the battle of Cambrai. Cambrai showed on a small 
scale the prize awaiting the leader who could bring off a strategical 
surprise. The Germans had no tanks to speak of, but there is 
evidence that they made use of every other means at their disposal 
to bring off a surprise. 

Realizing that preparations show up and give away fronts of 
attack, during the winter 1917-1918 the Germans prepared the 
following fronts for attack: the Argonne, the Chemin-des-Dames, 
St. Quentin—Arras, La Bassée—Armentiéres, and Flanders. 

In addition, the operations at Verdun could be resumed on the 
old preparations, while threats of attack even in Alsace were reported. 
Thus the Allies were not able to arrive at any conclusions from the 
preparations as to where the attack was coming. 

With regard to the reserves to be concentrated for attack, these 
were brought up in the most unobtrusive manner. The majority 
were moved from the flanks by road and rail at the last possible 
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moment, at most within a few days of the attack. In consequence 
few agents’ reports could reach the Allies in time. 

No preparatory bombardment on the front of attack was per- 
mitted before the day of attack, when the Germans relied on the 
intensity of a bombardment of four or five hours to do for them what 
tanks did for the Allies at Cambrai. 

We see, then, that Hindenburg and Ludendorff tried hard for a 
surprise. Did they succeed? Partly they did and partly they did 
not. It is only fair to the British Intelligence Service to state that 
the attack between St. Quentin and Arras was definitely detected 
in ample time, principally by the enemy’s activity which aeroplane 
photographs showed on that front. Steps were taken to meet this 
attack. It is necessary to admit that the attack between La Feére 
and St. Quentin was not foreseen until too late, that is, perhaps 
thirty-six hours before it took place. The failure to detect this 
portion of the offensive can be attributed to the handing over of that 
front by the French to the British at a time when above all things 
the same Intelligence Staff should have been maintaining a con- 
tinuous watch for the smallest indications of attack. 

In addition to this unfortunate transfer of responsibilities at a 
most critical time, the Intelligence Staff were badly handicapped 
in the weeks preceding the offensive by a prolonged spell of dull 
weather in which aeroplane photography was impossible. Finally, 
the surprise on this sector of attack was completed by the Germans 
crossing the marshy valley of the Oise in strength between La Fére 
and Berthenicourt, a task thought to be impracticable. That 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff foresaw the weakness of the transfer 
of front is giving them credit for too great knowledge. Certainly 
they were favoured by the necessary transfer of front, the dull but 
dry weather preceding the 21st of March and the fog on the 21st of 
March itself. Credit must, however, be given the Germans for 
attempting the seemingly impossible feat of crossing the Oise 
valley. 

It is, therefore, fair to state that between La Fére and St. Quentin 
the strategical surprise was effected. The results are well known. 
The right of the British Fifth Army was overwhelmed, causing a 
general retirement of the front from Chauny to Arras. ‘This surprise 
was effected without tanks, partly by good fortune, but mainly by 
sound methods and earnest endeavour. 

For the offensive of April, 1918 (Serial No. 17), the German 
command made use of the methods of the previous offensive in 
March. Reserves were concentrated with great rapidity in a sector 
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fully prepared months beforehand, opposite a weak spot in the 
British line likely to provide the initial gap required in making a 
large breach. 

The bombardment again was only a short and intense 
one. Again a surprise was effected. The British First Army was 
probably not aware until some forty-eight hours before the 
attack that its front was more threatened than it had been for 
months. It was then too late to concentrate the necessary 
opposition. 

This surprise attack placed the Channel ports once more in 
jeopardy. 

In May, 1918, the German attack (Serial No. 18) on the Chemin- 
des-Dames was possibly the most successful of all the offensives 
of the Great War in the West, and had the German Army possessed 
the strength and, above all, the mobility to utilize this victory to the 
full, it is difficult to see how the Allies could have succeeded in 
closing the breach. 

The Chemin-des-Dames was held at this time by French and 
British divisions, sent there to refit from the northern battles in a 
weak and exhausted condition. ‘These divisions were thus in no 
state to meet a further blow. They were, however, opposite one 
of the sectors prepared for attack in the winter. A large and rapid 
German concentration took place, quite undetected. Until some 
thirty-six hours before the assault, when several German prisoners 
were captured and gave away the plan, the Allies were in total 
ignorance of the threatened attack. After a short hurricane bom- 
bardment the German infantry poured over and broke through 
with great rapidity to a depth of twenty-five miles. For the third 
time Hindenburg and Ludendorff had brought off a strategical 
surprise. 

The German offensive east and west of Rheims the 15th of 
July, 1918 (Serial No. 19), was the last great attempt of the German 
Army to gain a decision in the war. It ended in utter failure. 
Following on their earlier successes, Hindenburg’s and Luden- 
dorff’s failure here is interesting. The latter’s explanation is that. 
the moral of his troops was destroyed by Socialistic propaganda in 
Germany, and that the divisions were decimated with the ravages of 
influenza, prevalent throughout Europe at this time. These factors 
should certainly be taken into consideration. In reality, however, 
the failure was mainly due to the fact that the German attack came 
as no surprise to the French. 

The French General Staff on this occasion was fully aware of 
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the German intentions many days before the attack took place. 
It took most effective measures to meet the onslaught with the most 
decisive results. ‘The French appear to have obtained their informa- 
tion partly from their air observation and photographs, partly from 
prisoners. 

It would appear that the care taken by the Germans in con- 
cealing this attack was not as great as that taken in the earlier 
offensives. 

The French offensive of the 18th of July, 1918 (Serial No. 20), 
and the Franco-British offensive commenced on the 8th of August, 
1918 (Serial No. 21), were the two great attacks which may be said 
to have settled the result of the war. There is evidence that both 
completely surprised the Germans from a strategical point of view. 
The methods adopted by the Allies were a combination of those of 
Cambrai with those employed by Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 
their three successful offensives. The Allies’ task was the easier, 
being in possession as they were of tanks in large numbers, a weapon 
designed to exploit the principle of surprise. For both offensives, 
the Allies brought up their reserves, guns, tanks and men, in large 
numbers from considerable distances by night and only immediately 
before the date chosen for attack. No bombardments took place 
before that date. In the British Army a Security Staff was created 
at this time as a branch of the General Staff to watch over all the 
preparations and doings of the troops with the specific task of pre- 
venting any item of information reaching the enemy. In addition, 
stratagems were employed to definitely deceive the enemy as to 
coming events. 

From the short account given above of the different great 
offensive operations of the late war, it is apparent that to obtain 
a strategical surprise from a state of position warfare is well within 
the bounds of possibility to-day. 

The following appear to be the requirements :— 

(1) A determination on the part of all ranks to obtain such a 
surprise—e.g. the procedure of the German Army before the 21st of 
March and of the British Fourth Army before the 8th of August, 
1918. 

(ii) The adoption of a plan containing the elements of the 
unexpected—e.g. the German crossing of the Oise, 21st of March, 
1918. 

(iii) The exploitation to the full of the mobility of the reserves— 
e.g. the switch of German reserves from the Lys to the Chemin-des- 
Dames, May, 1918. 
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(iv) The adoption of up-to-date methods to ensure secrecy.* 
These include: (a) an efficient system of contre-espionnage in the 
back areas; (b) an efficient Security Service in the forward areas 
entrusted with the task of seeing that no indications of the coming 
offensive are permitted to reach the enemy. Such indications 
include bombardments before the assault, undue and obvious 
preparation of the selected front, unusual activity by day, movement 
of reserves by day, indiscreet use of wireless, etc. ; (c) an extreme 
vigilance in the front line to prevent the enemy capturing a prisoner 
or to ensure that no deserter crosses to the enemy ; and (d) great 
activity in the air to prevent the enemy’s aircraft from obtaining 
information. 

(v) The readiness of formations to assume the offensive at the 
shortest possible notice. 

(vi) The ability of formations to make all movements by night. 

* The extreme importance of preventing any indication of a proposed offensive 
reaching the enemy is emphasized by the fact that in future he is likely to be able 
to move his reserves with the greatest rapidity to the threatened front, e.g. where 
hitherto a real surprise gave the attacker perhaps a week in which to exploit success, 
in future he is likely to have only twenty-four hours. 

Conversely, with the fate of armies likely to be decided so rapidly, the im- 


portance of a first class Intelligence Service in the Army becomes greater than 
ever. 


10 


12 
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Attacker. 


Crown Prince 


Brusiloff 


Haig and Joffre 


Mackensen 


Haig 


Nivelle 


Haig 
Haig 
Haig 
Ludendorff 
Ludendorff 
Ludendorff 


Ludendorff 
Foch 


TABLE 


Front attacked in miles 
(approximately). 


Jurborg—Memel, 90 miles 
Gorlice—Tamow, 60 miles 
Mlawa—Lomza, 85 miles 
Kovno—Hasenpot, 250 miles 


Champagne (Somme Py. 
area), 20 miles 


Pirot—Negotin, 75 miles 


Weisskirchen—Kupinovo, 
70 miles 

Verdun, 14 miles (initial 
attack only) 
Lutzk—Czernowitz,100 miles 
Somme (initial attack only), 
30 miles 


Sistova and Vulcan 
Rostutum Passes 


Arras 15 miles (initial attack 
only) 


Champagne, Soissons— 
Rheims—St. Souplet, 40 miles 


Messines—Wytschaete 
Ridge, 10 miles 


Third battle of Ypres (initial 
attack only), 15 miles 


Cambrai, 6 miles 
La Fére—Arras, 50 miles 


La Bassée—Armentiéres, 
12 miles 


Champagne—Chemin-des- 

Dames—Sepignent— 

Vauxillon, 26 miles 

Rheims (East of), 28 miles ; 

hag est of), 20 miles 
hateau—T hierry— 

rested 35 miles 


Amiens, 18 miles 
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II 


No. of Divisions employed 
in attack, is 


3 Cav., 3 Inf.=6 

2 Cav., 16 Inf.=18 
14 Inf.=14 

4 Cav., § Inf.=9 
35 Inf.=35 


4 oe Bulgar Divs. 
14 Inf.=14 


5 Army Corps =11 


Troops ‘in line only 
16 Brit., 12 French 
=28 


2 Cav., 10 Inf.=12 


~- Cav., 16 Inf.=16 


65® 


— Cav. 12 Inf.=12 

2 French, 11 Brit. 
=13 

2 Cav., 6 Inf.=8 

— Cav., 73 Inf.=73 
Not known (about 12) 


~ Cav., 28 Inf.=28 


- Cav., 20 Inf. 
Not known (about 12) 
Not known 


3 Cav., 13 B. Inf., 
about 6 French =22 


Frontage 
in miles 
per Div. 


1°oO 


Territorial results gained 
(approximately), 


Front 150 miles broken to 
average depth of 70 miles 
Front 400 miles broken to 
average depth of 75 miles 
Front 150 miles broken to 
average depth of 35 miles 
Front 150 miles broken to 

average depth of 110 miles 
Failure— 


Front 15 miles broken to 
average depth of 2} miles 
Front 130 miles driven 
back average 250 miles 
Servia overrun 


Failure— 
26 miles driven back, 
average 4 miles 
practi I be miles broken to 


average depth 40 miles 
ailure— 
pot of 18 miles driven 


Failure— 
Front 12 miles driven 
back average depth 3 miles 
Faslure— 
Front penetrated in 
places to depth of 3 miles 


Failure— 
Front 8 miles penetrated 
in places to 2 miles 
Failure— 
Front 11 miles penetrated 
in places to 14 miles 
Success— 
Front 9 mls. broken to 
average depth 3 miles 
Success— 
Front 50 miles broken to 
average depth 25 miles 
Success— 
Front 30 miles driven 


Front of 40 miles broken 
to average depth 22 miles 
Failure— 
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Re marks. 


These 4 strategics of- 
fensives resulted in a 
Russian retreat on a 
= of 1,100 miles 


to average depth 250 
miles. 


48 hours’ bombard- 
ment. 


An attack from two 
sides simultaneously. 


24 hours’ bombard- 
ment. 


7 days’ bombard- 
ment. 


Concentric 
from 2 sides. 


attack 


3 weeks’ - bombard- 


ment. 

*German_ estimate 
available only, bom- 
bardment of several 


[days. 
Prolonged bombard- 
ment. 


No bombardment, 
tanks used. 

s hours’ bombard- 
ment. 


Short intense bom- 
bardment. 


average depth 12 miles 


THE FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE WAR* 


THE first volume of the French official account of the war, with the 
date 1922 on it, but published only in March, 1925, consists of three 
parts in quarto format: 482 pages of text, 1026 pages of appendices 
and a case of 38 maps. No explanation is offered for the delay in 
its appearance. It carries the narrative to the night of the 23rd of 
August, 1914, only. Unlike the German official account (reviewed 
in the Army Quarterly, April, 1925), which has the general character 
of a piece of propaganda with garbled extracts from documents, and 
the British account, in which, although it is a military compilation, 
there is the colour and atmosphere of war, the French General 
Staff history is a severely technical record, a thin thread of narrative 
free from anything of the nature of comment or descriptive writing, 
but backed up by a mass of documents. 

The instructions given to the compilers were to prepare a narrative 
showing in bold outline how the High Command conducted the 
war, and the development of the operations. ‘The attitude they 
have taken seems to be: here is what was discussed or ordered, 
here is what happened ; form your own conclusions. In principle 
they do not go further than the action of corps, departing from this 
rule only when the action of some smaller formation had an influence 
on the general conduct of the operations. Both materially, owing 
to the awkward size and heavy weight of the book, and spiritually, 
owing to its severely scientific form, it is a work for the initiated, 
for statesmen or soldiers only ; but for them, especially the higher 
leaders, of the greatest possible value. There is the bare truth, 
nothing is concealed, nothing glossed over. 

It is proposed to complete the account in nine sections and 
seventeen volumes, each with a volume of appendices and maps. 
Of the seventeen, thirteen will deal with the Western Front, four 
with the secondary fronts. In addition there will be two volumes 


® “Les Armées Francaises dans la Grande Guerre.’ Tome premier. Premier 
volume. Mintstere de la Guerre. Etat-major de lV Armée. Service Historique. 
(Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 175 francs.) 
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of orders of battle, and it is proposed eventually to issue a précis, 
monographs on the various battles, and a history of the evolution 
of the organization of the Army, its formations and the different 
arms and their matériel. 

Volume I. begins with a chapter on the plans which preceded 
Plan XVII, all well illustrated with maps. Except General Michel’s, 
not one of them envisages the Germans sweeping through Belgium 
north of the line of the Meuse—Sambre. General Michel’s pro- 
posals, in view of his conviction that the invasion would come as 
it did, are given in full, and also the procés verbal of the sitting of the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre when they were discussed and rejected. 
It turns out that the issue of the probable scope of the enemy’s 
outflanking movement through Belgium was evaded by the then 
Minister of War, M. Messimy. The official narrative states briefly : 


“the Council, after a discussion, took two votes unfavourable to the 
project of the reorganization of the reserves [which was a detail of the 
plan}. As a result of this defeat, the new plan of operations was not 
discussed.” 


Messimy then got rid of General Michel by reorganizing the Conseil 
Supérieur, and suppressing the functions exercised by him as Vice- 
President. Plan XVII. is given at length with all its numerous 
appendices, and, as they come in point of time, the protest of 
General Lanrezac when appointed to command the Fifth Army 
that his instructions did not provide for the Germans crossing 
Belgium north of the Meuse—Sambre, and his further protests 
and interviews with General Joffre, by which he secured first that 
one of his corps should block the passages of the Meuse, and then 
that his whole Army should be sent not east of the Dinant reach of 
the Meuse (as in Plan XVII.) but west of it. The story told by 
General Lanrezac in his book “ Le plan de campagne Frangats,”’ 
referred to in the Army Quarterly, April, 1925, is corroborated in 
every particular, The official and public proof of the correctness 
of his appreciation and the mistakes of G.Q.G. cannot be very 
pleasant reading to the “ Young Turks ’’ who surrounded General 
Joffre and misled him. 

The annexes to Plan XVII. provide for preparing defensive 
positions on the Hauts de Meuse, Grand Couronné de Nancy and 
the Trou¢e de Charmes, but there is not a word about any defences 
on the northern frontier. The estimate that the Germans would 
employ 68 Active and Reserve divisions against France was not far 
from the truth, They actually sent 72, 
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The history of the Franco-British relations is given succinctly. 
In 1906, at the time when the Germans were making the difficulties 
+n Morocco which led to the Algeciras Conferences, Sir James 
Grierson being Director of Military Operations, “ the French 
General Staff and the War Office entered into relations with the 
object of studying the bases of common military action.” 


to make at any time.” ‘The arrival of the British Expeditionary 
Force was “ an eventuality, not a certainty,” and no account of it 
was taken in Plan XVII. The credit for initiating the entente between 
the General Staffs, so often claimed in the press for others, is not 
theirs, it seems, but is due to the late General Grierson. 

It is stated that Germany got a start of the Allies by beginning 
preliminary military measures : recalling officers and moving troops 
to the frontier on the 25th of July. ‘These acts are, indeed, admitted 
by the German official account. ‘That Germany violated the 
French frontier in many places before declaration of war seems 
certain ; among other things, aviators dropped bombs on Lunéville 
forty-five minutes before the German Ambassador in Paris had 
declared a state of war as fully established. 

The negotiations of Colonel Huguet, the Military Attaché in 
London, with the War Office on the outbreak of war are given at 
some length. There being a difference of opinion between the 
British authorities as to where the B.E.F. should concentrate in 
France, Lord Kitchener asked Colonel Huguet to go over to General 
Joffre to get his views. Colonel Huguet left London on the 7th, 
and arrived at G.Q.G. on the gth. General Joffre seemed more 
concerned that the British should come quickly than where they 
concentrated, for the situation might change before they arrived. 
He wrote at once to the President, asking him to inform the British 
Government of the grave inconvenience of any delays. A request 
was made that at least one division should be sent at once. Finally, 
on the 13th of August, Colonel Huguet was able to report that the 
BEF. would concentrate in the areas fixed on in peace time, near 
Maubeuge. The official programme showed that they would not 
be fully concentrated until the 23rd of August, but Colonel Huguet 
estimated that the fighting troops would be able to advance on the 
aist, as they did. We do not seem, at the start, to have been Allies 
easy to deal with, 
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The narrative deals in succession with the operations for covering 
the frontier, the operations of the Armies on the right (battles of 
Sarrebourg and Morhange), and the operations of the Armies of the 
Left (Third and Fourth Armies in the Battle of the Ardennes) and 
the Fifth Army at Charleroi. The following account of the action 
of the X. Corps at Charleroi will give an idea of the style ; for brevity 
unimportant place-names are omitted :— 


“On 22nd August, at daybreak, the X. Corps in accordance with the 
orders of General Defforges, leaving the position . . . made an offensive 
return in order to drive the enemy north of the Sambre. The two 
divisions attacked, 19th, supported by a regiment of the 37th Division, 
on the right . . . the 2oth on the left... . It soon seemed that the 
enemy was recrossing the bridges in front of the 19th Division, but this 
division had no more fresh troops available. On the other hand, the 
20th Division found itself from the first deeply engaged. Nevertheless, 
this vigorous action enabled the X. Corps to reach the Sambre, and 
about 10 a.m. General Defforges considered that in two hours, his troops, 
who made regular progress, would have driven the enemy to the north 
bank. The 37th Division had only one regiment engaged. But scarcely 
had the Germans been pressed back to the river, than they advanced again 
with fresh forces, and at 1 p.m. our units, exhausted by the combats they 
had been engaged i in all the morning at ‘the bottom of the valley, were 
driven back. . In rear, the 37th Division, ome for three battalions 
at the disposal of the Igth, remained in reserve. 


The appendices to this account are three reports made by the 
divisions and one by the corps at the close of the day, notes of two 
telephone conversations and three telegrams. 

The disinclination of French G.Q.G. to act on the indications 
of the German advance into Belgium is clearly brought out. When 
on the 6th of August the intelligence collected made it fairly evident 
that there was a German Army (the First) north of the Meuse, 
consisting of four corps and some divisions of cavalry, General 
Joffre merely sent one officer to Brussels and another to Namur to 
get in touch with the Belgians. Only at 10 a.m. on the 12th of 
August, after General Lanrezac reported a large force of hostile 
cavalry approaching the Meuse, did G.Q.G. permit him to move 
the I. Corps to defend the passages. G.Q.G. in the Order of the 
13th of August disposed the Armies to meet a German attack from 
Metz. In a personal interview with General Joffre on the 14th 
General Lanrezac vainly tried to persuade him of the danger in 
which at least the Fifth Army stood ; in a letter on his return to his 
headquarters he pointed out that the intelligence collected by 
G.Q.G.’s own agents showed a German mass of maneeuvre collected 
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between the northern end of Luxembourg and Liége (as it was) 
and that it indicated the menace of an enveloping movement by 
very considerable forces on both banks of the Meuse, and asked 
that preparations might be made to shift his Army to the front 
Givet—Maubeuge (as it eventually was). Joffre replied that “‘ the 
menace is still a long way off and the {certitude of it far from 
absolute’; but he did ask the Minister of War to send three 
Territorial divisions to form a barrage from Maubeuge to the coast 
to stop incursions of enemy cavalry. Finally, at 10 p.m. on the 
15th of August, G.Q.G. gave way and ordered the bulk of Lanrezac’s 
Army west of the Meuse to the region of Philippeville, “‘ to act 
in concert with the British Army and the Belgian forces.” But the 
hesitation, coupled with the delay in the arrival of the B.E.F., was 
fatal so far as joining hands with the Belgians was concerned. 

The volume is beautifully printed and the maps surpass even the 
text, but the cardboard box in which the latter are contained is of 
the poorest construction, and in our copy has torn badly at the edges 
after very slight use. 


A DIARY OF LORD RAWLINSON’S TRIP TO 
THE NORTHERN OUTPOSTS OF INDIA, 
JULY—AUGUST, 1923 


(With Map) 


THERE were four in the party, the Commander-in-Chief, his Military 
Secretary, a British and an Indian A.D.C. Four orderlies accom- 
panied us from the 11th P.A.V.O, Cavalry, all Khattacks, and fine 
clean-looking Pathans. 

July 27th.—We left Simla on the 25th of July and arrived at 
Dargai in the early morning. There had been heavy rain all night, 
so the air was delightfully cool. After breakfast followed an 
inspection by the Chief of the guard of honour of Swat levies, the 
introduction of local maliks with a gigantic flag, and the reception 
of a present of three unprepossessing and evil-smelling sheep, which 
the Chief generously bestowed upon the levies. 

Our kit went off to Kuz Sarai, while the Chief visited the 
Malakhand. It was a delightful drive up the Pass in the cool 
morning breeze, with the heights and hills piquetted all round by 
friendlies. We drove straight to the Malakhand Fort where we 
were met by the Political Agent, who was to come to Chitral with us, 
and the O.C., 6th Gurkhas. After riding up a steep hill to the 
Political Agent’s house, where we were to spend the day, the Chief 
had an interesting interview with the Miangul, otherwise known as 
the King of Swat. He had come, in spite of his local war with the 
Bunerwals, to pay his respects to the War Lord. An average-sized 
man of slight build ; clean cut features with bushy beard and clipped 
moustache ; small, cruel and intelligent eyes ; dressed simply and 
completely in khaki. Obviously a leader of men and an intelligent 
one at that. The opening phases of his war had not been altogether 
to his advantage, but, nevertheless, he had found time to smite the 
Shalozai hip and thigh. They had attacked a party of his men 
coming to his aid, which in this case happened to be a peculiarly 
low and treacherous thing to do. It did not take long for them to 
regret their action, for the Miangul, detaching a portion of his troops, 
surrounded their village and revenged himself very thoroughly, 
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killing all the men and driving their women and cattle down to his 
home in Swat. 

All the Chief’s efforts to persuade the Miangul to make peace 
were fruitless. He remained immovable to argument and left, 
after presenting the Chief with Swati blankets and receiving in 
return a powerful telescope, a gift which seemed to please him. 

After tea, having seen some very interesting Buddhist relics, we 
drove down the Malakhand Pass in a car. We found at the start 
that the three sheep presented in the morning were wearily gazing 
out of the back of a lorry, for the makks had disapproved of the levies 
getting them. Their fate was soon settled by our giving them to the 
Gurkha guard. Malakhand Fort looked singularly picturesque as 
we slipped down the hill. Built on three or four hill tops of varying 
height and enclosed by a rambling twisting wall, it looked like some 
medizval stronghold, save for the Union Jack floating out from the 
highest tower, and a gun beside the flag proclaiming loudly and in 
black powder that the Commander-in-Chief in India was on his 
way to Chitral. Down to Chakdarra in the wide Swat Valley which 
is encircled by hills and entirely under rice cultivation, the river 
runs alongside the road, bordered on both sides by fine willows. 
Round a bend we came upon this village and were met by more 
maliks, more gigantic flags, and, horrible sight, quite a flock of 
sheep | 

A fine lot of maliks, the senior being about eighty and quite blind. 
By his appearance he might have come straight out of the Bible, 
and it is doubtful if his forbears of 2,000 years ago in this valley were 
dressed or behaved any differently. Life still consists in the 
possession of land, women and cattle, and the almost daily battle, 
murder and sudden death involved in keeping them. Their history 
can differ but little from the Old Testament tales of the Hittites, 
Jebusites or Amalekites. Introductions finished, we were saved 
from the mutton danger, remission by touch of the Chief’s hand 
being accepted. After a short halt at Chakdarra Fort, on the far 
side of the important bridge over the Swat River, we were off again 
through Dir country to Kuz Sarai. The road, which was un- 
metalled, ran through a plain bordered by hills on each side, so our 
progress was slow and uneventful save that a Henry Ford van, full 
of merchandize, had broken down on the road at the only sharp 
turn, where, till removed, it completely blocked our passage. 

We reached the fortified post of Kuz Sarai about 6.30 p.m., 
where Hissam-ud-din, the Chief’s Indian A.D.C., had spent the 
previous ten days collecting transport. The last time the Chitral 
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relief passed through and the local folk were being paid their subsidy, 
two factions suddenly started fighting over the division of the money, 
and twenty people were killed before the matter could be settled. 
In this land, where all go armed, life is of little account and goes 
daily into the scale over a rupee or two, a woman, a plot of land or 
even a goat. Shah Jehan, the heir apparent to the Nawab of Dir,®* 
and more commonly known as the “ Waliarhad,” came with an 
escort to meet us and to take the Chief to Dir. The night was hot, 
but the Political Agent would not take the responsibility of our 
sleeping outside, and one could not blame him. 

July 28th—We were up at 5 and off at 5.30, by car for the first 
six miles, and then on horseback. A small party, half a mile ahead 
of the Chief, led the advance, and behind us came the Dir mounted 
levies, then ‘‘ Waliarhad ” and his noble cavalcade of household 
troops, clothed and mounted equally oddly, and behind them the 
transport. We turned right-handed at once up a long easy ascent, 
and after a sharp turn at the top came into full view of the valley 
of the Panjkora River. Before us lay the river bordered with bright 
green rice fields, and away in the distance the uplands of Dir and 
Bajaur and range after range of hills. Down to another post on the 
bank of the river at Sado we rode, where breakfast and flies awaited 
us. It was a gorgeous morning, and not yet too hot. From Sado 
the road wound up the left bank of the Panjkora, often on the edge 
of, or over the river, which rpns at a fast pace over a series of rapids. 
Both banks and islands were covered with stranded tree trunks, the 
property of a contractor in Nowshera. He buys in Kohistan and 
hopes to float them down. Fifty per cent. arrive at their destination, 
sufficient to have made him a considerable fortune in the past. 
Every now and then, as we rode along above the river, a log would 
come spinning down the middle of the stream and go lurching down 
the rapids. After some miles we came round a bend where a great 
gang of men were working like beavers pushing logs into the river. 
The nearer we came, the more they shouted and the more feverishly 
they pushed logs into the river, their efforts culminating in wild 
yells when we stopped to watch. Suddenly about twenty of them 
seized single mussacks and sprang into the river. Lying on the 
mussacks, each man kept his head well out of the water and his 
balance by paddling with his feet. It was a fine spectacle seeing 
them all shoot down the rapids, bobbing up and down like corks 
and cheering like blazes. It transpired that the latter was a show 


* The Nawab has died since Lord Rawlinson’s visit and been succeeded by 
Shah Jehan. 
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put up for the Chief, and that the former frantic display of work 
was for the benefit of the contractor from Nowshera who had, in 
some mysterious way, tacked himself on to our party. Towards 
11.30 Robat came in sight, the usual fortified post on a spur above 
the river. A marvellous mounted band, two sets of side drums and 
three very shrill pipers, played usin. ‘The last few miles had been 
hot, the ponies were tiring, and we were all glad to get to our 
destination. ‘These posts are all small, and, as every one has to be 
inside, hot humanity is at a discount. Our baggage came in just 
after 2 o'clock, a good effort for a first march of twenty-four miles up 
and down hill. ‘The first orderly detailed to me was called Mehrab 
Gul, which being loosely translated means a “‘ Bower of Roses.” 
The prospect of being hauled out of bed every morning by a man 
with a name like that was too much, and I exchanged him at Robat 
for one with the less odoriferous sounding name of Said Ali Jan. 

A heavenly sleep for us on the roof of the post, leaving hot 
humanity to sleep in the yard below. 

July 29th.—We were on the road by 7.30, on a lovely cool 
morning. A short march of eleven miles up the Panjkora took us 
to Warai, which we reached soon after 9.30. The same band 
turned up mysteriously and played us in with redoubled energy. 

The mutton trouble had solved itself. Sheep continued to 
appear at every stage, but equally quickly disappeared into the mouths 
of hungry orderlies, levies and what nots, the kidneys sometimes 
appearing on our own table. 

July 30th.—We were up next morning at 4.45, on the road by 
5.30, and away up the Panjkora. The country was much the same 
at the start, but gradually the river gorge became narrower and deeper 
and the road higher up above the river. The trees grew bigger and 
more numerous, including groves of mountain oak, holly and fig 
trees. We reached Darora about 8 o’clock, after a thirteen mile 
ride, and found there the usual post, but the roof had fallen in and 
no funds had been available for its repair. We had breakfast under 
a shady tree and then rode across an open space towards Chutiaten. 
After we had crossed a suspension bridge, one horse at a time, the 
river seemed to sink deeper and deeper into the gorge. The road 
ran 300 to 400 feet above it, cut out of a hillside thick with shrubs 
and trees, with magnificent hills rising on each side of the gorge. 
Local interest in the Chief’s arrival became more noticeable, little 
groups of armed men appearing on the hill tops. Our merry 
mounted pipe band came into view from behind a rock and announced 
our gradual approach with heartrending squeals, A sharp turn 
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to the right, and we were in full view of Chutiaten Fort situated 
on a spur above the river on the far side; the usual square fort 
with a square turret at each corner, and one of the Nawab’s strong- 
holds. The road turned right-handed down a steep incline to a 
bridge over the river, and on the far side a crowd collected, betoken- 
ing a tamasha of some kind. Our band redoubled its efforts and 
crossed the bridge with the Chief and us close behind. A crash of 
drums, followed by a perfect pandemonium of squeals from pipes, 
burst forth as we set foot on the far side, completely annihilating 
the efforts of our poor little band which retired in dudgeon up the 
hillside. We suddenly realized that this new noise was “‘ God save 
the King” and saluted. Dismounting, we turned to greet our 
host surrounded by his ministers and maltks. A tallish thin man, 
with a sparse beard, weak watery eyes protected by sun-glasses, and 
dressed in a white silk frock coat, loose white pyjamas and patent 
leather shoes. We were led to a table under a lovely old chinar tree 
on the bank of the river, a most picturesque spot. We sat in a 
circle and were served with tea, biscuits and fruit. On the Nawab’s 
right sat the Chief, on his left the Political Agent, while on the 
latter’s left hand sat Safter Khan, prime minister of Dir. Round 
the table sat aged and grave-looking maliks and headmen, the 
Abrahams and Isaacs of the lost tribe, who sipped weak tea, and 
relapsed into dignified mummies apparently looking at nothing. 
“‘ Sometimes I sits and thinks, sometimes I just sits.”” It was time 
for conversation, and the Chief opened the ball by saying to the 
P.A., “ Tell the Nawab Sahib what a pleasure it is to me to come 
and visit him in his country.” ‘The P.A. repeated this in Pushtoo 
to Safter Khan, who in turn related it to the Nawab. After a 
moment the Nawab opened his mouth, followed by a rattle of quite 
unintelligible sounds. Safter then turned to the P.A. and trans- 
lated the sounds into Pushtoo, and the Chief was told that ‘‘ The 
Nawab is transported with joy that so great a man should deign to 
bring his glorious presence into the Nawab’s poor country.” 

Several more rounds of this sort of thing, including one from the 
Chief, hoping that the Nawab’s health was improving, followed by 
the obvious reply that since the Chief’s arrival he was already much 
better, and that every moment and every hour of the Chief’s stay he 
would grow better and better. 

Conversation grew more difficult, and it was a struggle to main- 
tain the gravity due to the occasion, as not a soul at the table save 
ourselves and Hissam-ud-din understood a word of English. At last 
we got up to ride the last five miles in to Dir. It was a slow 
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and solemn procession. The Chief firmly stopped the band 
from leading the way—it had been rendering ear-splitting aids to 
conversation all through our meal—and started off with the P.A. 
at his heels. Then came the Nawab on a piebald Badakshan pony 
clothed in glorious apparel, closely followed by his eldest son and 
the Wazir Safter Khan. We followed. The bodyguard, a picked 
lot of fine looking scalliwags, in front and all the other rabble behind. 
Safter Khan, short, with slightly bent shoulders, a bearded face 
with an expression like a fox or a ferret, small roving eyes that never 
kept still nor looked you in the face, reminded one of the Judas 
Iscariot in the pictures of the Last Supper. 

We left the Panjkora and turned left-handed up a valley heavily 
cultivated with rice and maize. The Nawab was given something 
to eat or chew every half-mile, and had a drink of water and prayed 
for a moment at each shrine, for he is a very superstitious monarch. 
Turning round a bend we at last came within sight of Dir, a collection 
of mud and wooden huts on a small hill in the valley. The Nawab’s 
palace with its square turrets is on the right hand enclosed on three 
sides by hills. A gun boomed out from the palace followed by 
others at very irregular intervals, a salute for the Chief, and black 
powder of course. We passed the so-called town and palace, the 
roofs crowded with silent spectators, and on to the post which is 
round a bend and at the entrance of the gorge up which we would 
have to climb to reach the Lowari Pass. Quite the worst sited post 
one could imagine, overlooked as it is in every direction by high 
hills close round it, and a most unpleasant spot to take refuge in. 
The site, we were told, was most carefully selected by the present 
Nawab’s father. The post is arranged with the guest rooms one 
storey up along the outer wall and facing inwards. In the centre 
it is open to the ground floor, an arrangement which makes it easier 
to shoot into, but does not conduce to comfort. ‘The Nawab soon 
came along to pay his official call attended by the wily Safter Khan 
only, and the effort of climbing the stairs made him wheeze more 
heavily than ever. We sat in a semicircle of chairs against the wall 
and passed a mournful hour trotting out, through the medium of 
Safter Khan, a further instalment of the platitudes and politenesses 
of the morning. The tedium was somewhat relieved by Mela Ram, 
our photographer, who took the group, after which the local monarch 
departed and we were left to a peaceful evening with bonfires glowing 
in the piquets all round, and the pipe band wailing away outside as 
a compliment to the Chief. 

July 31st.—The Chief went to sketch the Nawab’s citadel after 
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breakfast, and, later in the morning, I rode out to join him. I had 
expected to see some local life, but jogged along a deserted road, 
meeting only one woman, who at the sight of me fled into a field, 
and, covering her face with her hands, cowered among the crops. 
In the course of conversation the Chief had told the Nawab that he 
wished to make a picture of his house, with the result that orders 
were issued that no one should stir abroad while he was out. In 
the afternoon we were to pay a state visit to the Nawab. We left 
the post in procession, led by the pipe band and ministers of state, 
and turned up a narrow pathway which was apparently an avenue 
of young fir trees. However, the Chief’s hungry horse seized a 
branch of the first one and away came the whole tree. We proceeded 
under arches of welcome, turned through winding streets so narrow 
that one horse could only just pass at a time, and finally arrived at 
the palace, a large square building of mud and stone. The whole 
route was lined with scalliwags of the most evil and diverse forms 
of countenance. We were met by the ‘‘ Waliarhad ”’ and entered the 
courtyard in which a bodyguard, a pipe band and a bugle band were 
drawn up in line. A long balcony above and all the available space 
below were packed with the men of Dir. All the bands squealed 
out ‘‘ God save the King ” together, while we entered the palace 
by a narrow door and, scrambling up a steep staircase in a turret, 
arrived in the baronial hall of the House of Dir, where the head of 
the house met us. We solemnly arranged ourselves round a table 
loaded with cakes, sweets, fruit and tea, with the Nawab and the 
Chief at the head. It was a large high room with a balcony on one 
side which looked out over the Dir Valley. The room was decorated 
in faded gold, red, blue and green, in oriental fashion. We were 
told, and no doubt truly, that this was the greatest gathering of 
notabilities known in Dir for years. The old feudal system continues 
to this day ; the feudal chief in his castle surrounded by his barons 
and knights. Some of these silent and imperturbable old men are 
veritable feudal barons holding their villages and lands in the Dir 
domain, free of all rent or tithe. Only if Dir goes to war are they 
bound in honour to raise their own lashkar and join the army. 
Others are chiefs of conquered lands who pay rent. One and all 
sat silent and immovable and just stared in front of them. After 
an effort at tea, and the usual three-cornered stilted conversation, 
the local minister for foreign affairs, stood up and read a long and 
very flowery speech in Persian from the Nawab to the Chief, extolling 
his virtues. The Chief then replied extempore in three parts, each 
part in turn translated by the P.A. When completed the prime 
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minister rose and shouted a very garbled précis into the Nawab’s 
ear, for deafness also afflicts this unfortunate monarch. One could 
not help feeling intense pity for this wreck of a man sitting there, 
for in his day, before disease * attacked him, he was a determined 
ruler, though obstinate and superstitious. He had taken part in 
no less than eighty-four local wars and engagements, and his 
personal bravery in the field is beyond dispute. The Chief then 
made presents to the Nawab, a silver mounted photograph of 
himself, a pair of binoculars and some bottles of scent, soap, 
powders, etc. ‘These were gracefully accepted, and we passed on 
to the balcony to look at the view down the valley. The Nawab 
was inordinately proud of this, and we had to admire a very gimcrack 
water mill bubbling below us, and the size of the town, which is 
very small and very dirty. Down below a road runs by the palace 
wall. Naked little boys were playing in the dust, men were loafing 
in the sun, their backs to the wall, but there was never a sign of a 
woman anywhere. Somewhere near by was this humane potentate’s 
prison. It consists of a deep hole in the ground like a well. If the 
crime is serious, or rather jf the Nawab is really angry, the prisoner 
is thrown in quickly and left, so he is lucky if he breaks his neck, 
which is more than probable. If the Nawab is not so angry, the 
prisoner is lowered into the hole, where he sits among the remains 
of former occupants, and is fed once a day with water and chapattis, 
pending the declining wrath of the monarch ; sometimes he comes 
out alive. 

Crime is generally a personal matter between the Nawab and 
his subjects. Notice is sometimes taken of murder, but killing as a 
punishment for adultery is permitted, whether the offenders are 
caught flagrante delicto, or the killing is done in after years. In 
spite of purdah, the local morality is not of a very high standard, 
the usual process of adjusting the eternal triangle is for the co- 
respondent to buy the lady in the case for a little more or less than 
the price of a cow, according to her age and beauty. 

On leaving the palace we visited the rifle factory. Here a small 
gun was shown to us with great pride by the man in charge, a 
Kabuli who had learnt all he knew in the workshops of Kabul. It 
was a Clever piece of work in that it was rifled and was a breech-loader, 
but a fuze had not been achieved, so the shell is hurled at the foe 
in the form of a cylindrical cannon ball. Moreover, it was open to 
doubt whether the gun had actually been made at the factory. 

We then mounted and rode back to the post, the Nawab and 


* He was a leper. 
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Safter Khan accompanying us. At the gate the Nawab bid us a 
final farewell. 

Later came presents from the Nawab. Swati blankets, a fine 
sword that started lite with the Nawab’s grandfather, a yak’s tail 
with silver collar as an ornament for a horse, Gilgit puttoo, Chitral 
whips and boots, and some daggers. 

That evening we heard by telegram that the Mehtar of Chitral 
was ill in bed with appendicitis. 

August 1st-—We were on the road by 5.30 in the morning, the 
“ Waliarhad ” and Safter Khan escorting the Chief with the usuai 
accompaniment of bodyguard and levies. 

A good climb confronted us when we left Dir at about 5,000 feet, 
as we had to cross the Lowari Pass at 10,000 feet before reaching 
Ziarat at 7,300 feet. Up a narrow defile we rode, through which 
the Dir stream rushed and splashed, with a steady rise all the way ; 
high hills on each side, and the great mountains that surround the 
Lowari Pass towering ahead. Soon we reached the region of firs, 
and after nine miles arrived at the Gujar post. We rested for a 
quarter of an hour and then on again, the road becoming still steeper. 
Fine forests of fir all round us, and higher up gigantic spurs and 
mountain tops of grey white granite rock. 

Soon we began to pass beyond the fir line, and after rounding 
a hill right-handed, we saw the top of the Lowari Pass in the distance, 
just a dip between two mountain tops; in a grassy valley to the 
left was the village of Gujar. Above the fir trees there was snow 
in the deep gullies, and on the crest of the pass there came into view 
a large gathering of men and horses at the boundary between 
Chitral and Dir. 

As we reached the top, the Chitralis came down the narrow 
road to meet us. They had come just into Dir territory, so the 
** Waliarhad” and Safter Khan, followed by their myrmidons, pushed 
up as hard as they could into Chitral territory. Glorious confusion 
followed while the Chief tried to shake hands and to greet five of 
the Mehtar’s sons, two of his brothers, and numerous ministers, 
and at the same time say good-bye to the now completely dis- 
gruntled ‘‘ Waliarhad ” and Safter Khan, who scowled, collected their 
riding ponies, and disappeared down the hill to Dir as fast as their 
ponies’ legs could carry them. 

The Mehtar’s five sons were a little disconcerting—all the same 
height and apparently the same age. However, we spotted Nasr-ul- 
Mulk, the eldest, and marked him down. 

The Chief inspected a guard of honour of the Chitral scouts 
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and bodyguard, all in khaki, with the local headdress of close fitting 
puttoo with a rolled edge all round. Then on down a steep road to 
Ziarat three miles away, the fir forest growing thicker than ever and 
the mountains appearing more massive. There was still snow in 
parts of the bed of the stream, which was brown with mud and pine 
needles. This is the worst spot for avalanches and very dangerous 
in winter, as the bed of the river packs up to 30 or 40 feet with snow, 
and enormous avalanches come hurtling down the steep slopes. 
The Mehtar lost twenty-four men here in an avalanche last year. 
The road is closed in winter, but stout-hearted men go through with 
the post. Ziarat, a small rest house of wood and mud, was cool, 
with a steady breeze sighing through the pines, and the stream 
bubbling below. We were thankful to be out of Dir with its surly, 
morose countrymen, who scarcely ever greeted or took any notice 
of the Chief, and there was always the possibility of an odd shot or 
two, in spite of the Nawab’s warm welcome, from one of the many 
factions in the hope of getting another faction into trouble. In 
Chitral all seemed happy and cheerful. The Mehtar’s boys were 
jolly lads and delighted at meeting the Chief, and every one bustled 
round cheerfully. The officer commanding the 4/12th Punjabis, 
and the commandant of the Chitral scouts who is also the Assistant 
Political Officer in Chitral, met us at Ziarat. 

August 2nd.—We left Ziarat after breakfast and rode down a 
steady decline to Mirkhani, holly and oak gradually replacing the firs. 
At Mirkhani, a dilapidated looking post, the Chitral or Kunar River 
comes in from the right; a big river running at a great pace. It 
here passes through a defile into Afghanistan. Facing the Mirkhani 
post is a high jagged range of hills which is the border of Kafiristan. 
We halted for a few minutes and some fine old Kafirs turned up 
to see the Chief. One old grey-beard was pointed out to us as 
having killed 130 Pathans in his time, but he is now quite a benevolent 
looking old gentleman. Another was in a long brown choga with 
his head tied up in a handkerchief like a pirate of old; his seared 
lined old face, bright beady blue eyes, hook nose and fine bushy 
scarlet beard made him a most picturesque figure. We rode on 
down a steep hill to the river, and then up the left bank towards 
Drosh. Gradually the trees were left behind, but massive rocky 
hills towered above us on both sides. The last hour of our ride 
was unpleasantly hot. We reached Drosh Fort about 11.30 and 
had a welcome drink in the 4/12th Punjabis Mess. In the evening 
the Chief inspected the regiment, the old 24th Punjabis, and also 
the Chitral Pack Artillery Section. The parade ground is on the 
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far side of the river, and we crossed it by the best bridge in Chitral, 
a suspension bridge built by the Military Works at a cost of 
Rs. 25,000. 

August 3rd.—It was just light as we rode down the hill next 
morning over the suspension bridge, and turned up the right bank 
of the river. The hills on each side of the river grew higher as we 
went along and the heat of the bare valley soon made itself felt. 
We were all glad to reach Ayun, only thirty miles from Chitral, 
where breakfast awaited us in a garden under the shade of some 
chinar trees. From here we got a view of Tirish Mir, a snow- 
covered peak of the Hindu Kush rising to 25,700 feet, and very 
beautiful that morning without a cloud upon it. It has never been 
climbed ; indeed, no Chitrali will go near it, as according to them it 
is infested with fairies who cause the earthquakes and avalanches. 
We also passed Gahirat at the tenth mile, a post on the left bank, 
approached by a suspension bridge 50 feet above the water. This 
bridge is, however, condemned now, and no one will cross it save 
an occasional Chitrali on a windless day. The road just before 
Gahirat was decidedly nasty as the river here runs in great strength 
through a rocky gorge, on one side of which the roadway is cut 
three to four feet wide out of the rock. A slip and you fall 40 feet— 
a clear drop into the torrent. All the ponies took it quietly enough, 
but they seemed to have a most trying habit of walking along the 
extreme outside edge of the path, due no doubt to carrying loads. 

The last eleven miles from Ayun into Chitral proved a hot, dusty, 
treeless ride till, coming round a bend, we saw the road winding 
down to the river bed, and beyond, on a plateau above the river, the 
trees and green fields of Chitral. After a canter along the river bed, 
and a short stretch of good road with willows on each side, we came 
to a grassy open space. Here a guard of honour in khaki was drawn 
up, and beside it a pipe band in green, and a bugle band in scarlet 
and gold coats with blue trousers. Nasr-el-Mulk met the Chief 
with more of the Mehtar’s sons, and on a hill behind, hundreds of 
Chitralis fired off their matchlocks into the air, while a gun fired a 
salute. It was a noisy but warm welcome. The Chief dismounted 
and we stood in the shade of a tree to watch the local bloods trying 
to shoot the popinjay. The target consisted of two small silver 
bells at the top of a pole fifteen feet high. The shots were fired 
at the gallop and there were a good many misfires, but at last some 
keen-eyed Chitrali rang the bell Kafir dances followed, Kafir 
girls in pairs running round and round, with the men, too, dancing 
in pairs. The girls were dressed in brown blankets with cowries 
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sewn on to a head-dress of the same material. More introductions,,. 
and then Kohistanis and Kafirs formed up with petitions. Some of 
the Kohistanis had come in two hundred miles from the upper 
Kohistan valley to declare their attachment to Chitral. At last 

we broke away and marched off, headed by the red and green bands 

and the guard of honour. We soon reached the bazaar, a single 

street of wood and mud huts, then a sharp turn to the right and we 

came to the gaily decorated fort. At an outer entrance stood the 

last batch of sons ranging in age from one of ten down to two quite 

tiny ones who could just stand, all dressed in green with the white 

Chitrali head-dress, and in the gateway on a bed lay Shuja-ul-Mulk, 

Mehtar of Chitral, looking very ill indeed. In spite of the Chief’s 

efforts to prevent it, he was assisted to his feet to welcome the 

Chief. He was sent back to bed as soon as possible, and we went 

to our camp which was charmingly arranged on the grass amongst 

the trees of the palace gardens, near the bank of the river, with 

Tirich Mir towering above us. The Chief had a regular pavilion, 

two large rooms and a bedroom leading off them. We all had 

comfortable Swiss cottage tents, and there was a large mess tent as 

well. The long row of sons was intriguing. They were marvel- 

lously alike and the eldest was only a lad. Were there any sisters, 

we wondered ? It appeared there were twenty-six girls, while the 

boys numbered thirteen. Curiosity gaining the upper hand, I 

asked one of the sons how his mother was, and received the rather 

vague reply that he had many mothers! We spent an easy afternoon, 

while the Chief sketched Tirich Mir, and then took a tour round the 

bazaar which was thronged with good folk who had come in for the 

show. After dinner there were dances by the light of a huge 

bonfire. 

August 4th—Several mails came in next morning, so that our 
_time during the day was fully occupied in dealing with them. But 
after tea we paid a visit to the Mehtar, being taken through the fort 
to the room in which he lay. He was looking bad, though better 
than the day before, and the Chief wired to the Northern Command 
for an expert doctor to be sent up at once. The Mehtar was much 
pleased. We then rode down to the polo ground where sports were 
going on. After the sports came polo—Mastuj against Chitral. 
It was a weird and wonderful game. The ground was 200 yards 
long by 40 yards wide, with a low stone wall along each side. The 
spectators were massed on the walls, some sitting with their legs 
inside the ground. They played six a side; one back on each side 
and the remainder of the players rushed in a mob after the ball. 
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There appeared to be no rules; crossing and hooking sticks on the 
wrong side were all part of the game. A pipe band played all the 
time and the chukker lasted for twenty minutes. When a goal was 
hit, the scorer picked up the ball in his stick hand and galloped 
towards the other goal; when in the centre he threw up the ball 
and made a prodigious swipe at it while in the air, and generally 
hit it. The spectators were frequently hit or trodden on, but that 
seemed to cause more amusement than anything else. Our turn 
came next, and our four, including Hissam-ud-din, played four of 
the Mehtar’s sons amidst great excitement. Luckily the Political 
Officer had some normal polo sticks, for theirs were the oddest 
shape, the sticks being rammed into one end of the head at a sharp 
angle instead of into the centre. The Chief, mounted on a fast 
little Arab, got going and scored almost at once amidst shouts of 
joy. I tittuped round after him on an animal that trotted with 
great difficulty. The ponies averaged 13.2, and our colossal No. 2 
was somewhat hurt that his pony would not go faster. Our No. 1 
rode the opposing back all over the ground which he did not under- 
stand, and we beat the boys in a twenty minutes’ chukker by five 
goals to love. The losing side is supposed to dance for the benefit 
of the winners, but the boys would not turn out. After dinner 
there were more dances, both Chitrali and Kafir. The black 
Kafirs did their dance at a fairly rapid pace, the men and women 
doing their curious shuffle round in pairs. These Kafirs were very 
interesting. ‘They have no known religion excepting those who have 
been converted to the Mahomedan faith. They have been up here 
for all time, even before the Buddhists, and live entirely by grazing 
a few goats and cattle in their valleys. Numbers of them are still 
armed with bows and arrows. Polygamy is practised, and their 
dead are placed in boxes on a high hill in their best clothes with a 
little money and food, and left there. All Pathans are anathema to 
them. The red Kafirs did a turn next. They stood in a circular 
crowd and when one of them gave the note, they all started singing 
a definite tune of two lines, something like a Gregorian chant, in a 
major key. We asked Nasr-ul-Mulk what it meant, and according 
to him this dancing is their religion, and the words meant “ We are 
dancing in praise of God ; we do not know how else to praise him.” 
As they warmed up they moved round in a circle marking time 
with their feet in a sort of double shuffle. After a Chitrali dance, 
a man lay on the ground and did a “‘ Punch and Judy ” show with 
puppets representing a boy and a girl. It was an old story, the 
boy making love to the girl and getting rebuffed, the girl then 
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making up to the boy. It was cleverly done and ended, needless 
to say, in a manner entirely satisfactory to the audience. 

August 5th.—This our last day in Chitral was rather hot, and the 
mosquitoes were troublesome. In the early morning the Chief 
visited the fort and saw one company of the 24th Punjabis which 
included a fine platoon of Malikdin Khel Afridis, all youngsters. 
On the way back we went to the Political Officer’s house and saw 
some splendid trophies of his, particularly the Markhor, his best of 
53 inches being the second best head shot in Chitral. In the 
evening we saw the Mehtar again. He looked much better, and was 
evidently getting over his attack. He had much to talk about but 
was not allowed to, and his requests were brought away in writing. 
The principal ones were of a confidential political nature and cannot 
be alluded to here. He also asked for some employment to be found 
for his sons. It would be a blessing if this could be done, as they 
will certainly eat him out of house and home before long. Chitral 
is a poor country, its biggest crop being stones, and its valuable fir 
trees quite impossible to get away. The Mehtar is very loyal to 
us, and was, and is, a strong buffer between us and the Afghans. The 
Chief then said good-bye to him with mutual protestations of good- 
will, and we left to see more polo. One amusing incident occurred 
when a player broke his stick, and his varlet dashed into the middle 
of the game on foot with a new stick, only to get taken at right angles 
by a player coming full gallop the other way. The varlet went for 
six, and the pony and player turned head over heels, but none of 
the three seemed to mind, nor did the game stop. 

August 6th.—We started off at 6, and as we rode down the road, 
guns went off in all directions. After a mile we crossed by a 
Chitrali bridge to the left bank, and a mile or two farther on we 
turned right-handed up the Mastuj River where it becomes the 
Chitral River. This soon became like one of Gustav Doré’s pictures 
for Dante’s Inferno, a roaring rushing torrent below, and huge 
precipitous cliffs of rock reaching far up on both sides. The rock 
was evidently hard, for the width of the roadway varied between 
two and three feet only, and in some places had only been cut out 
above high enough for the horse’s head to pass under. We walked 
part of the road in consequence. Luckily this was a short march of 
fifteen miles, and we were in by 9.30 to a nice rest house at Koghozi 
with a lovely group of chinar trees outside. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EMPIRE AT WAR 


“The Empire at War.’’ Edited by Sir Charles Lucas. Volumes 
III, and IV. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 


1924-1925. 


THE recent publication of Volume IV. of the ‘‘ Empire at War,” 
edited by Sir Charles Lucas, affords a sufficient reason for an 
attempt in the following pages to contrast the different conditions 
prevailing at the outbreak of the war in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa. Less is known to the average man of the internal questions 
affecting these States than of the actual fighting done by their troops. 
Just as Great Britain’s war effort can only be fairly judged by aid of 
an insight into the intricacies of party politics, so some knowledge 
of the political considerations controlling the action of the three 
States is essential, if the lesson of Imperial cooperation is to be 
rightly learnt and the experience of the past is not to be wasted. 
The true inwardness of the South African rebellion must be realized 
for the proper appreciation of the present political situation in the 
Union. Why, again, was it that Australia rejected compulsory 
service overseas, when New Zealand, Canada and even Great 
Britain accepted it? Must this strange phenomenon be necessarily 
repeated ? No better guide could be found than Sir Charles Lucas 
to aid the seeker after political truth in attempting to find an answer 
to these problems of Empire. He has taken this particular subject 
under his own charge and treated it with a charm and clearness all 
his own. 


Both Australia and New Zealand represented advanced types of 
Imperial democracy. In both democratic government had reached 
a stage in advance of the Mother Country. In both the Imperial 
instinct was more strongly developed. It was an Imperialism 
which had distinctly aggressive tendencies, which threatened more 
than once to embroil the Mother Country with her European 
neighbours. ‘To both Germany had long been the enemy, and 
both plunged eagerly into the war. They were not fighting like 
Canada and Newfoundland for the Mother Country simply or for 
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the British Empire, but for themselves and to keep the South Pacific 
free from foreign intruders. They had already adopted the principle 
of compulsory service for home defence. They were essentially 


all-British States and contained no foreign element, as Canada and | 


South Africa did, which might seek to bridle their fervent patriotism. 

Politically they differed from each other in the position which 
Labour occupied. In Australia the two political parties were 
Liberal and Labour, and since the birth of the Commonwealth 
Labour had three times held the reins of government. In New 
Zealand, although democratic legislation had progressed further in 
the direction of state-socialism, Labour hardly yet existed as a 
separate political organization. It did not constitute one of the two 
great political parties in the State. It had never formed a govern- 
ment. It merely represented the extreme section of the Opposition. 
This marked difference was due partly to the fact that in New 
Zealand the population was more evenly spread and there were no 
great cities like Melbourne and Sydney to exercise a predominant 
influence. Moreover, in some parts of Australia there had grown 
up a considerable population of Roman Catholic Irish with an 
inherited tradition of hatred for Great Britain, which had no 
counterpart in the purely Anglo-Saxon atmosphere of New Zealand. 

The outbreak of the Great War found both countries on the eve 
of a General Election. In Australia a Liberal Government was 
replaced by a Labour Administration, and Mr. Fisher entered upon 
his third premiership. But at that date both parties were united 
in their enthusiasm for the war. There was no change of Govern- 
ment in the Dominion. The Reform party under the leadership 
of Mr. Massey (whose recent death 1s deplored by the whole Empire) 
remained in office, but with so small a majority that some sort of 
reconstruction was bound to take place when Parliament met. A 
National Government was formed with Mr. Massey still at the head, 
and on taking office the Opposition leader, Sir John Ward, was 
careful to emphasize that it was not a Coalition but a National 
Government which he had joined. The distinction was not one 
merely of name. The evils inseparable from a coalition were 
avoided. The Dominion politicians shed their party shibboleths. 
This Ministry continued in office for the rest of the war. It passed 
a Military Service Act in August, 1916, which was only opposed by 
the handful of Labour members and even one of the six supported 
the measure. It was a very equitable and well-considered Act. 
“The Bill constituted an Expeditionary Force Reserve consisting 
of all natural born male citizens between the ages of twenty and 
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forty-six, who were not specifically exempted. There were two 
divisions of this Reserve, the first including unmarried men and 
widowers with no young children dependent upon them. The 
Expeditionary Forces were to be kept up to strength by ballot among 
the reservists, if and when the necessary number could not be 
obtained by voluntary enlistment.” At this date 52,000 men were 
serving overseas, and the reinforcements needed amounted to about 
' 2,500 per month. The Act was not necessitated by any shortage 
of volunteers at that time, but by a general feeling that conscription 
was more just than the voluntary system in a democratic country. 
With its aid the reinforcements for the Expeditionary Forces were 
kept up to the proper level, and in the darkest hour, when the 
British Government in April, 1918, called for more help, “‘ the 
infantry reinforcements were for the time actually doubled, and when 
the Armistice came the New Zealand Overseas Forces were at full 
strength.” 

In Australia a Coalition Government was long in coming. A 
really National Government was never possible owing to the split 
in the Labour Party. Towards the end of 1915 Mr. Fisher resigned 
to become High Commissioner in England, and, as a matter of course, 
was succeeded by Mr. Hughes. Among the great men whom the 
war produced Mr. Hughes’ name will probably stand high, if only 
because more than any other statesman of his generation he realized 
the danger of German “‘ peaceful penetration.” From the first he 
set himself to root out every vestige of German influence in Australia, 
and on his visits to England he was tireless in his denunciations. 
In “insight, promptitude and indomitable energy ” he surpassed 
all his colleagues. But he was lacking in tact and provoked fierce 
antagonisms. He, like his Canadian namesake, not seldom proved a 
thorn in the side of Imperial statesmen. In his own country he 
broke up the party of which he had long been a leader, and the 
personal animosity which he aroused in those who broke with him, 
prevented compulsory national service from becoming law in the 
Commonwealth. In 1916, just as in England where a halting 
measure of conscription had been passed in May, Australia was 
confronted by the problem of shrinking enlistments. There had 
already been sent overseas 189,000 men and 62,000 were in training 
at home. But the monthly average of enlistments for June, July 
and August was under 6,000. Hughes, fresh from his visit to 
England, boldly proclaimed his policy. He asked for 32,500 
volunteers in September. If they were not forthcoming, he would 
be obliged to introduce a measure for compulsory service overseas. 
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At the end of October a referendum was taken, and by a small 
majority the country rejected conscription. Four members of the 
Labour Cabinet had already resigned and gone into opposition. 
After this defeat Hughes resigned only to return to office with a 
reconstructed Ministry, still Labour, but kept in power by the 
support of the Liberal Opposition. As, however, dissentient 
Labour commanded a majority in the Senate, effective administra- 
tion was impossible. In February, 1917, the National Labour 
Party, as Hughes’ section called itself, and the Liberals formed a 
Coalition Government, and at the General Election, which the 
Labour Opposition insisted upon under the Triennial Act, won a 
big victory, gaining even in the Senate a two to one majority. A 
second referendum was then taken, but the majority against con- 
scription was considerably increased. Hughes again resigned but 
resumed office with his old Ministry at the request of the Governor- 
General, who felt himself unable to agree to the dissolution, which 
the leader of the Labour Opposition demanded as a condition of 
taking office. Hughes at the General Election had pledged himself 
to stand or fall by the referendum, and with some reason was held 
by the Opposition to have violated the spirit of his pledge. Party 
feeling was intensely embittered. An epidemic of strikes ensued. 
The Labour extremists opened a stop-the-war campaign. The 
military resources of the country seemed in danger of being seriously 
crippled, when Hughes again left for England. Fortunately, during 
his absence, which covered a year and a half, the acting Premier 
Mr. Watt, displayed a more conciliatory spirit and the country began 
to quiet down. But the Expeditionary Force in France had to 
suffer and the end of the war found the Australian battalions pretty 
nearly worn to a shadow. 

The Union of South Africa at the outbreak of war differed in 
many respects from either the Commonwealth or the Dominion, 
and its attitude towards the war could by no means be clearly pre- 
dicted. Unlike any other State in the Empire, it had the Germans 
immediately on its border and in other parts of the Continent. 
Like Canada, it presented the problem of rivalry between two white 
races, only in a much more violent form. Only twelve years had 
passed since the Boers reluctantly submitted to the terms of the 
Treaty of Vereeniging. The South African War had left bitter 
memories behind it. ‘The Union was barely four years old. All 
powers had been concentrated in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment; otherwise the Union would have been dissolved on the 
morrow of its creation. Disaffection still prevailed in many parts 
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of the country, and probably the majority of the Boers were luke- 
warm in their acceptance of the Union. The new Constitution had 
not yet had time to prove itself. Of affection for their recent con- 
queror there could be but little, and whilst a minority of the better 
educated Boers were sincerely loyal to the Empire, the majority 
were inclined to take a purely material view and to gauge the merits 
of the Union by their own prosperity or the reverse. There was 
an active minority of malcontents, who would be prompt to seize 
the first opportunity of upsetting the new order, and might easily 
fan to a flame the still smouldering fires. The racial problem was 
further complicated by the presence of a black population, which 
greatly outnumbered the two white races combined, but the hostility 
of the latter was partially mitigated by fear of the common danger. 
Natal had its own special problem of Indian immigration. The 
East Indians outnumbered the whites of that province and were 
threatening, under the leadership of Ghandi, to embroil the Union 
with India and Great Britain. 

The political state of South Africa in 1914 closely resembled 
that of Great Britain. There, too, party feeling was sorely em- 
bittered. General Hertzog’s new party seemed to be aiming at the 
same objects as the Irish Nationalists. 

South Africa, too, had her Labour troubles. There was no 
real Labour democracy there as in Australia. In the Union white 
labour, owing to the presence of a black population, formed a 
privileged class. The Trade Unions were organized on so narrow 
a basis, that their aims failed to commend themselves to any other 
section in the State. There was among them more class-conscious- 
ness than in Great Britain. As in the latter country, the Labour 
question in the years immediately preceding the war was nearing a 
crisis. In May, 1913, there had been a miners’ strike in the Trans- 
vaal. There had been rioting and bloodshed in Johannesburg. 
Nearly 3,000 British Regulars had been employed on the Rand to 
keep the peace. In January, 1914, the railwaymen’s union struck 
and was supported by a general strike of white labour four days later. 
But this time the Government was better prepared. The Citizen 
Defence Force had had the interval in which to find its feet, and 
instead of British Regulars 60,000 citizens of the Union were under 
arms. The strike collapsed in a week. Nine of the strike leaders 
were deported to England. This step on the part of the Government 
gave the Labour Party in Britain a pretext for agitation and tended to 
increase the ill-feeling in South Africa. The internal condition of 
both countries just before the outbreak of war was full of danger, 
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Fortunately, South Africa possessed in General Botha, the 
Premier, and General Smuts, the Minister of Defence, the very 
men to cope with the crisis. That they were strong men had 
already been proved by their handling of the strikes ; that they were 
absolutely loyal to the Empire was made immediately plain. Since 
Hertzog’s removal from the Cabinet at the end of 1912, Botha had 
been master in his own house, and he and his chief lieutenant 
dominated their colleagues. Equal in patriotism, Botha supplied 
the solidity of character, Smuts the brilliancy of intellect, which 
made them an irresistible combination. In South Africa it was the 
Government which led the nation into war. At the moment there 
was an interregnum. Lord Gladstone had left the country ; his 
successor, Lord Buxton, had not yet arrived, and the acting Governor- 
General was dying. 

On the 4th of August the Union Government telegraphed to 
London that it fully recognized the Union’s responsibilities as an 
integral part of the Empire and was prepared to undertake the defence 
of the country, releasing the British garrison in South Africa, if 
required for active service elsewhere, with the exception of those 
Regulars who were serving with the garrison artillery. On the 
6th and following day came telegrams from the Imperial Govern- 
ment suggesting an invasion of German South-West Africa in order 
to capture Liideritz and Swakopmund and the German wireless 
stations, especially the great long-distance station in the interior 
at Windhoek. With South Africa, as with Australia and New 
Zealand, the Imperial) Government observed the precaution of 
stipulating, that any German territory which might be captured 
must be regarded as held at the disposal of the latter Government 
for the purposes of negotiation at the end of the war. On the roth, 
Botha, in the name of his Ministry, agreed to the proposed expedition, 
the Union Government to be responsible for the military operations 
and the British for the naval. In undertaking these obligations the 
Ministry was anticipating the consent of Parliament. 

Parliament met on the oth of September, the day after Lord 
Buxton’s landing, in an emergency session, and in spite of the 
opposition of Hertzog, who moved an amendment confining military 
operations to measures of self-defence, the Ministry, which was 
supported by Creswell, the Labour leader, secured parliamentary 
sanction for the proposed expedition by overwhelming majorities 
in both Houses. 

It was the invasion of German territory which afforded the 
pretext for rebellion. There were just enough Boers living there to 
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give a shadow of justification for the cry, that the Boers of South 
Africa were being called upon to fight against their own countrymen, 
and the malicious lie was widely circulated that the Union Govern- 
ment intended to enforce conscription for the purpose of raising the 
necessary forces. ‘The South African rebellion ran so strange a 
course that, while it is difficult to refrain from a feeling of amused 
contempt for the whole sorry business and its leaders, it is easy to 
be blind to its latent possibilities of mischief. Sir Charles Lucas 
in his masterly chapter on the rebellion has given a strikingly clear 
and reasonable account of its mysterious workings. The original 
leaders were Beyers, Kemp and Maritz. This triumvirate one and 
all held commissions in the Union Defence Force. Beyers indeed 
was the Commandant-General and would have had command of 
the forces employed in the campaign. The other two were majors 
and in command of important districts. In the middle of August 
Maritz was, through Beyers’ influence, promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In the background seemed to lurk Hertzog 
who, whilst refraining from active support of the movement, did 
all he could to hamper the Government in its. task of repression. 
It is undeniable that there was no lack of inflammable material. 
Concerted action on the part of the rebel leaders might have raised 
a conflagration, which would have seriously embarrassed the 
Government and materially curtailed their efforts in the Imperial 
cause. But luck was from the outset against the rebels. The 
accidental killing of Delarey on the 15th of September deprived them 
of a possible leader, whose character might have invested their 
cause with some semblance of respectability. Among the actual 
leaders there was little real concert. ‘Time and again Botha almost 
succeeded in dissuading them from their evil courses. With the 
exception of Maritz, who was a thorough-paced traitor and cherished 
a venomous hatred against the British, not one of the others really 
knew his own mind. They were willing to strike if they could be 
sure of impunity, but were unwilling to risk their own lives on an 
uncertain chance. Risings occurred at different points, but they 
were not simultaneous and could be dealt with in detail. Only in 
the east of the Orange Free State did the movement attain to 
formidable dimensions. 

The Germans proved a broken reed. There was little love lost 
between Boer and German. Either was trying to use the other for 
his own purposes. The Germans did provide the rebels with war 
material. But they could not furnish men. Events were soon to 
prove that they had not enough men to defend their own territories. 
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They would have preferred a policy of neutrality, to use their own 
phrase, “‘ to keep the war out of South Africa.” Their wireless 
stations and two ports provided a base for raids upon British com- 
merce, and the future of South Africa might well be left till the end 
of the war, in which they anticipated a speedy and complete victory. 
Both the Imperial and the Union Governments were fully alive to 
the advantages which Germany would derive from a policy of 
neutrality in South Africa. The result of the rebellion was merely 
to postpone the conquest of German South-West Africa for a few 
months. 

The Union Government displayed exceptional moderation in 
dealing with the rebels. In this may be seen the hand of Botha, 
who was resolved as far as possible not to aggravate racial feeling by 
bloodshed. Safe-conducts were granted to the leaders, even after 
they had come out in open rebellion, that they might hold con- 
ferences with each other for the professed object of bringing about a 
reconciliation. Smuts indeed forced the hand of Maritz and com- 
pelled him to make his choice between laying down his command and 
declaring himself a rebel. 

As expected, he chose the latter alternative and raised the 
standard of insurrection on the gth of October. His premature 
rising in its turn forced the hands of Beyers and Kemp and drove 
them into arms, before their plans were complete. Kemp had 
resigned his commission on the 13th of September, and Beyers 
followed suit two days later, but they needed time to secure the 
cooperation of De Wet in the Free State, who did not come forward 
as a leader till after Delarey’s death. 

Now Maritz, whose vanity was swollen by the signing of two 
treaties with the German Governor across the border, acclaimed 
himself the real leader of the “‘ Liberation ” movement and “ upset 
the apple-cart ” of his fellow conspirators. 

Except in the west of the Transvaal, Botha’s influence was pre- 
dominant and his personal appeals kept the local commanders in 
other parts loyal. Accordingly it was in the west at Lichtenberg, 
where Kemp had been in command, that the Transvaalers rose in 
rebellion on the 19th of October. At the same time Beyers left 
Pretoria to raise a commando in the Megaliesburg, but, on the 
27th, as he was marching west, he was surprised by Botha from 
Pretoria and his forces dispersed. He himself escaped and joined 
Kemp. But the two quickly parted company. In the beginning 
of November Kemp rode off into the Kalahari Desert with about 
750 men to join Maritz on the German frontier. It is this ride which 
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Sir Charles Lucas describes as ‘‘ almost the only incident in the 
rebellion which had a touch of picturesqueness and romance.” 
After three weeks of much hardship and hard fighting Kemp reached 
the German frontier, but he left a third of his force behind him. 
Beyers with rather over 1,000 men had in the meantime started for 
the Free State to join De Wet, who had risen in open rebellion on 
the 28th of October in the east of that State. If the rebel chieftains 
could have effected a junction, things might have been serious. 
For before De Wet declared himself, a considerable force of rebels 
from the Harrismith, Heilbron and Frankfort districts had assembled 
at Reitz under the leadership of Wessels, whom De Wet appointed 
assistant commandant-general. But Beyers was surprised in his 
laager twenty miles south of the Vaal on the 7th of November, and 
lost heavily. However, he managed to reach Bultfontein, where 
he left his commando, and rode on to Bloemfontein under a safe- 
conduct, where he interviewed ex-President Steyn. There he 
hoped to meet De Wet, but the latter was at Winburg indulging in 
an orgy of plundering. Steyn’s request, that Beyer’s safe-conduct 
should be extended to enable him to reach De Wet, was refused by 
Smuts. Beyers returned to his own commando, now reinforced to 
1,500 men, and, on the 16th, attacked a smaller Government force, 
but was completely defeated. He made off eastward to Reitz, but 
by this date De Wet was in full flight for the Transvaal, and Beyers, 
on learning this, decided to follow him. His force steadily dwindled 
and he had with him only thirty men when, on the 8th of December, 
he reached the Vaal. The pursuers were close upon his heels, and 
in trying to swim the river he was drowned. 

There was also an isolated rising east of Pretoria under General 
Muller at the end of October, but it collapsed within a fortnight. 
By the end of the year the rebellion in the Transvaal had been 
completely crushed. 

In the Free State the rebel movement had a better prospect of 
success, but met with a like fate. Steyn, Hertzog and De Wet were 
the most influential men in the province. The first, who might 
perhaps at the outset have prevented the rising, made no sign till 
too late. After hostilities began, he and Hertzog endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation. But things had gone too far and De Wet had 
lost all self-control. His violence disgusted the more sober minded 
of the burghers and really prevented the rebellion from becoming 
widespread. Even in the Free State, where disaffection was rife 
and the bulk of the burghers still nursed a bitter resentment against 
the Vereeniging Treaty, the rebellion never extended south of 
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Bloemfontein, and some of the leading men took a prominent part 
in crushing their rebellious countrymen. 

De Wet had a short and merry career. He occupied Lindley 
on the 3rd of November and Winburg on the gth. But, on the r2th, 
he barely escaped an enveloping movement which Botha had 
planned, and his commando of 5,000 men was dispersed. He 
himself with 2,000 followers escaped out of the toils and rode off 
north-west for the Transvaal. He was hotly pursued by Colonel 
Brits, who chased him across the northern railway above Vryburg 
into the desert. He had then only about 100 men left, and by the 
aid of motor-cars sent up by rail from Kimberley was run to earth 
in the north of British Bechuanaland, being captured on the 2nd of 
December. Circumstances had greatly altered since the days 
when he had been at the height of his fame, but his last campaign 
proved that he had lost most of his old cunning. 

Wessels in the east of the Free State, in spite of his big words, 
did not give Botha much trouble, and on hearing of De Wet’s 
capture the rebels surrendered early in December. Py the end of 
the month armed resistance was at an end in the Free State as in the 
Transvaal. 

Maritz and Kemp were for the time safe in German territory, 
carrying on from there a desultory warfare with the Union outposts. 
But the Germans soon wearied of their guests and raised difficulties 
about feeding their troops. The rebel leaders moved back into 
Union territory, and on the 24th of January, 1915, attacked General 
Van Deventer at Upington. After a stiff fight they were beaten off 
and, seeing that the game was lost, opened negotiations for surrender. 
Kemp and the bulk of the rebels, some 1,200 in all, surrendered 
unconditionally in the first days of February. Maritz with a few 
other irreconcilables fled back into German territory, and when a 
little later he saw that the German cause was doomed, the arch- 
traitor found an asylum in Portuguese West Africa. 

Though the Government behaved with unparalleled generosity 
to the defeated rebels, they met with but little return in the way 
of gratitude. At the General Election of 1915 Hertzog’s party 
more than doubled its strength. It won every seat but one in the 
Free State. Botha’s and Smuts’ victory was not forgiven. ‘To-day 
Hertzog is the Union Premier. 

The campaign in German South-West Africa had opened in 
September, 1914, when a small force of all arms occupied Liideritz 
without opposition. A second force was to have secured Swakop- 
mund, but was diverted to Liideritz owing to the crisis in the Union. 
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A third force advanced from the south across the Orange River. 
Maritz should have cooperated with it. Possibly it was his defection 
which was responsible for the loss of two mounted squadrons, who 
were ambushed by the Germans beyond the river. Owing to the 
rebellion further military operations were practically suspended 
till the arrival in February, 1915, of Botha, who had replaced Beyers 
as Commandant-General. But already Swakopmund had fallen 
in January to a force which left Cape Town for Walris Bay on the 
21st of December. The strategy employed by Botha was of the 
traditional Boer type, an enveloping movement with Windhoek for 
its ultimate object. The German resistance was but feebly organized. 
They put overmuch confidence in “ thirst-belts ” and other natural 
obstacles. Hence they did but little against the encircling tactics so 
skilfully employed by General Smuts in the south. It was Botha’s 
bold dash with mounted troops across forty miles of waterless 
country on Karibib which sealed the fate of the capital. Windhoek 
capitulated on the 17th of May and the German Governor finally 
surrendered on the gth of July. 

South-West Africa conquered, the Union turned its attention to 
more distant theatres of war. An infantry brigade with five batteries 
of heavy artillery was dispatched to Europe. After training in 
England, it reached France vid Egypt, where the Senussi were giving 
trouble, in time to take part in the operations on the Somme, 1916. 
Delville Wood will always be associated with the South Africans, 
and the 15th of July is kept as a general holiday in the Union. Till 
September, 1918, it was attached to the gth Division and made a 
record for hard fighting wherever it was engaged. But its most 
glorious exploit was achieved on the 24th of March, 1918, when it 
held up the German attack for seven hours. It suffered very heavy 
losses, and in spite of reinforcements from South Africa its numbers 
were generally short. Twice over in the spring of 1918 it was so 
reduced that it had to be reorganized as a composite battalion. 
But in September, when it was attached to the 66th Division, it 
was again up to brigade strength and finished the war in great style, 
fighting up to the very last day. 

To East Africa a considerable force was sent, consisting of two 
infantry brigades, two mounted brigades, five batteries of field 
artillery and a coloured battalion, the Cape Corps. In addition, 
South Africa supplied the two victorious leaders, Smuts and Van 
Deventer, who drove von Lettow-Vorbeck by successive stages out 
of German East Africa. In this theatre the Boer tactics were less 
successful than in the very different terrain of South-West Africa. 
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Their encircling movements forced the enemy to retire from his 
positions, but generally failed to capture him, and exposed the 
individual columns, which lost touch with‘ each other in the dense 
bush, to the danger of being attacked in detail. Smuts left for 
England in January, 1917, after he had firmly established his forces 
on the line of the Rufiji, and in May, Van Deventer took over the 
command from General Hoskins. By the end of the year the 
Germans had been entirely cleared out of their own territory. The 
South Africans may claim to have borne the brunt of the fighting 
during the decisive years, 1916 and 1917. But the climate of East 
Africa proved very injurious to their health, especially after they 
entered the Rufiji Delta, and at the close of the latter year practically 
the whole force was withdrawn. But Van Deventer continued in 
command of the subsequent operations till the Armistice ended 
the war. 


The circumstances in which the Anzacs underwent their baptism 
of fire at Gallipoli attracted to them world-wide attention. A 
newly raised and hastily trained force was to meet its first experience 
of modern war, as a detached corps acting entirely by itself. ‘The 
record it made there on the 25th of April, 1915, will never be for- 
gotten. Except in August, their réle was from first to last that of a 
containing force, and the line, on which they dug themselves in on 
the first night, remained practically unchanged except for the ground 
won in that month. Points won for the moment by the first wild 
rush of the 3rd Australian Brigade immediately on landing were 
never reached again. 

The Anzac contribution to the Dardanelles Expedition was a 
corps, first of two, then of three divisions. The next year they 
appeared on the Western Front as two corps, but there was a steady 
tendency to bring together all the Australian divisions into one 
corps, until in the winter of 1917-1918 emerged an Australian Corps 
of five divisions, the strongest in the whole British Army and a 
model of initiative and enterprise, whilst the New Zealand Division 
became part of the XXII British Corps. The Australians owed 
much to Sir C. B. White, the first Australian officer trained at the 
British Staff College, who served as Chief of the Staff, until he 
accompanied General (now Field-Marshal) Sir William Birdwood 
in the same capacity to the Fifth Army. Both Australians and New 
Zealanders, like the Canadians, insisted on keeping up their brigades 
to the four-battalion strength. But whereas New Zealand, which 
had compulsory service, succeeded in its ambition, Australia, 
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which had not, failed. After the spring fighting of 1918 three 
battalions had to be broken up and at the end of the war the sixty 
battalions had shrunk to forty-nine, and some of these were less 
than one company strong. 

In the Egyptian and Palestine campaigns of 1917-1918 the Anzacs 
supplied at first the bulk of the mounted troops. In the great 
September attack of 1918 the main body of horse was commanded 
by the Australian General Chauvel, whilst the 1st Anzac Mounted 
Division operating in the Jordan Valley was under the New Zealand 
General Chaytor. The Anzacs proved themselves to be the finest 
mounted infantry in the world, and on occasion, as at Beersheba, 
charged with the bayonet at full gallop. 


ARROYO-DOS-MOLINOS 
By Major-GENERAL G. EGERTON, C.B. 


ON the 28th of October, 1811, in the course of the Peninsular War, 
was fought the action of Arroyo-dos-Molinos, an affair of no great 
magnitude or importance. 

Nevertheless, ever since the year 1845, when the 34th Regiment, 
now the 1st Battalion Border Regiment, was authorized to adopt 
the name of this engagement, as one of the Battle-Honours, on 
its Colours, the distinction has been a bone of contention, and 
a grievance, amongst a number of other units of the British 
Army. 

It will be my endeavour, in this short article, to show that there 
is no great cause for this dissatisfaction, and I hope that this recital, 
of what are believed to be the true facts, may put an end, once and 
for all, to the controversy that has existed for the last eighty years. 
Arroyo-dos-Molinos is a small town in the province of Estramadura, 
Spain, situated at the foot of a range of hills, called the Sierra de 
Montanches. 

On the night of the 27th of October, 1811, the town was occupied 
by the rst Brigade of the V Corps of the French Army of Spain, the 
Brigade being under the command of General Girard. 

The strength of the force was about 1,000 cavalry and artillery, 
and some 3,000 infantry of the 34™° and 40™ Regiments of the 
Line. 

Major-General Rowland Hill’s Division of the British Army, 
consisting of a cavalry brigade (2nd Hussars, K.G. Legion, 9th and 
13th Light Dragoons) under Major-General Long, two infantry 
brigades (1 battalion soth, 71st, g2nd, and 1 company 6oth) under 
Major-General the Honble. K. Howard, and (1st Batt. 28th, 2nd 
Batt. 34th, 39th, and 1 company 6oth) under Colonel Wilson, two 
Portuguese battalions under Colonel Ashworth, Spanish infantry 
under General Murillo, and some artillery was marching due east 
from near Alcuescar towards Arroyo-dos-Molinos. 

The situation of General Girard’s force had been ascertained, 
and General Hill determined to attack it by surprise. 
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Hill’s force bivouacked on the night of the 27th of October 
about three and a half miles from the enemy, the 71st and gand 
occupying Alcuescar. 

The advance and attack took place at daybreak, and the surprise 
of the French was complete. 

The French were falling in in column of route on the Merida 
road, and General Girard was about to mount his horse preparatory 
to moving off, when the storm burst. 

The 71st and gand dashed into the town of Arroyo-dos-Molinos 
with cheers, the cavalry brigade on the right flank, charged and 
dispersed a small body of French mounted troops, and the enemy’s 
infantry after attempting to form squares at the foot of the Sierra, 
broke and fled into the hills. 

The victory was overwhelming. The dispersed French troops 
were pursued, and large numbers of them rounded up, some 500 
being killed and 1,400 taken prisoners, amongst them General Bron, 
Colonel Prince d’Aremberg and 35 junior officers. General Girard 
and the remainder escaped. 

The British loss was negligible, totalling 8 officers and 51 other 
ranks killed, wounded and missing, of whom only 7 rank and 
file were killed. The 34th Regiment lost 1 man killed.* It was 
a fine exploit, but in no sense a battle ; no medals to field officers 
were awarded, but General Hill very properly received the K.C.B. 

We now come to the curiously interesting and controversial 
matters which surround this engagement. 

The 2nd Batt. 34th Regiment (disbanded in 1815) had the good 
fortune to capture, practically intact, the 34™ French Regiment, 
and to take from them their brass-drums and drum-major’s staff, 
which trophies the 1st Batt. Border Regiment still possess. Sergeant 
Moses Simpson actually captured the drum-major’s staff, and he 
was still alive in 1843, as barrack-sergeant at Northampton. In 
addition, the 34th (so Army and Regimental tradition says) took 
from the French 34™ their distinguishing cap-badges, coloured 
red and white, and wore them thereafter, for a number of years, in 
their own chacos. 

They apparently wore these badges until the year 1828, when an 
inspecting officer, General Sir Colquhoun Grant, at Dublin, noticed 
them, and finding that there was no official authority for the custom 
ordered the 34th Regiment, which presumably had adopted the 
traditions and badges of their disbanded 2nd Batt., to discontinue it. 

Some thirty years of regimental soldiering leave me rather 
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doubtful as to whether these badges were not resumed, as soon as 
the 34th changed station. 

However, in the year 1836, owing to a special application made 
by Colonel the Honble. H. Fane, commanding the 34th Regiment, 
King William IV was pleased to direct in an order, dated the 4th of 
April of that year, “‘ that the 34th Regiment be permitted to resume 
the tuft worn by that corps for fifteen years prior to 1828 in com- 
memoration of the action at Arroyo-dos-Molinos.” 

Thus all was well, and the so-called tuft was legalized, and all 
continued to go well for nine years, until 1844-1845, when fresh 
trouble arose. In that year a new head-dress finally became regula- 
tion for infantry, the famous Albert hat to wit, which carried a ball- 
tuft or pom-pom two-thirds white and one-third red. ‘This hat 
lasted with modifications until 1878, when it was replaced by the 
appalling helmet, under which we groaned until 1914. 

The effect of this new hat, as the following representation by 
the Duke of Wellington to Her Majesty Queen Victoria discloses, 
was to neutralize the article of dress peculiar to the 34th :-— 


“‘ Most humbly submitted to Your Majesty, by Your Majesty’s most 
dutiful subject, and devoted servant. 
(Sd.) WELLINGTON. 


“ That the 34th Regt. be permitted to bear upon its Regimental Colours 
the words 
Arroyo-dos-Molinos 

in commemoration of the gallant conduct of the Regiment in the opera- 
tions at Arroyo-dos-Molinos, on 28th of October, 1811, when the battalion 
formed part of Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill’s division of the Army 
under the command of General The Viscount Wellington, on which 
occasion the Brigade to which the battalion belonged, succeeded in 
cutting off the enemy’s retreat, capturing the French 34™° Regiment, 
and many other prisoners, as well as the brass-drums and drum-major’s 
staff of the 34™°, which trophies are still in possession of Your Majesty’s 
34th Regiment. 

‘“‘ This distinction is now specially recommended in consequence of 
the 34th Regiment, having been authorized by His late Majesty King 
William IV in the year 1836 to wear a red and white tuft, in commemora- 
tion of its gallantry on the above occasion, but which distinction has 
since ceased in consequence of the pattern tuft, established for the use of 
the Infantry generally being now red and white. 

“It is most humbly proposed that this case be made an exception 
to the rule hitherto observed, of limiting the distinction on the Colour 
of Regiments, to the names of those actions, for which medals have been 
granted, as a compensation to the 34th Regiment for the loss of the 
distinctive tuft, which His late Majesty was pleased to concede to the 
Regiment as herein stated,”’ 
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This representation was approved by H.M. Queen Victoria on 
the 30th of May, 1845. 

The 34th thus obtained the battle-honour of Arroyo-dos- 
Molinos alone of all the various units engaged on that occasion. 
Needless to say, the fat was at once in the fire. 

There can be no doubt that in putting forward this recommenda- 
tion the old Duke made a great mistake, and probably deeply regretted 
it later on, when appeals from the other units engaged, came pouring 
in for the same honour. It appears clear that the 34th did no more 
at Arroyo than any other regiment, beyond the picturesque incident 
of the capture of their opposite number in the French Army. That 
this incident should be recorded by some small difference in dress 
may readily be conceded, but to commemorate it a quarter of a 
century later, by the grant of a special and unique battle-honour, 
was a distinct error of judgment. 

It was necessarily the cause of much heart-burning amongst 
other regiments, which felt they had an equal claim. Repeated 
applications by the other various regiments and battalions have 
been made for the battle-honour of Arroyo-dos-Molinos, ever since 
1845. A fresh claim crops up in every generation, and is invariably, 
and I consider rightly, refused. The last official application was 
made in 1907, by the Highland Light Infantry, but a distinguished 
ex-official of the War Office tells me that there was in his time 
enough correspondence on the subject in the office to fill a wheel- 
barrow. 

The story, however, is by no means finished. 

What had bothered me greatly when investigating the whole 
circumstances connected with the battle and the famous tuft, was 
why it was a red and white tuft. It was impossible, I discovered, 
that the 34th Regiment should have taken red and white tufts from 
the 34°, because that corps wore nothing of the kind. 

Through the courtesy of Major-General Clive, our Military 
Attaché in Paris, and of the 2nd Bureau of the French General 
Staff, the fact is established that in 1811, the 34™° of the Line 
wore a felt chaco covered with leather, with a small ball or pom-pom 
(houpette) of worsted, of different colours. 

These were white for the battalion staff, red for the grenadiers, 
yellow for the light company, and dark green, sky-blue, aurore or 
orange, and violet for the four fusilier companies respectively. 

Further, one was confronted with a still more remarkable fact, 
namely, that in 1811, all battalion companies of British infantry 
wore a red and white tuft! Red and white feathers were regulation, 
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but no doubt on active service feathers were a difficulty, and the 
tuft was in most cases of worsted, to put it plainly, of a sausage shape. 

However, by a lucky chance, and with the kind help of Mr. 
Huddlestone, the War Office Librarian, the original letter of Colonel 
Fane, dated Halifax, March, 1836, applying for official sanction, 
has been discovered. 

Colonel Fane, in the course of the letter, says, “‘ to commemorate 
so fortunate a result (the capture of the 34™) the 34th British 
adopted the tuft worn by their opponents.” 

Colonel Fane appends to his letter a drawing of the 34th tuft, 
and remarks that it differs from the regulation tuft only in the fact 
that it is coloured red and white. 

This drawing shows a small round ball or pom-pom, three- 
quarters white with one-quarter at bottom red. It thus seems to me 
clear that the 34th originally adopted the shape only of the French 
tuft or houpette, and coloured it red and white like the tufts of 
other regiments. 

Colonel Fane’s application in March, 1836, was clearly brought 
about by the fact that in August, 1835, white ball-tufts replaced 
feathers in the chacos of battalion companies of British infantry. 

There is still one more very curious fact to recount in this 
complicated history. 

The 34th got in May, 1845, as has been shown, the battle-honour 
of Arroyo-dos-Molinos, in lieu of their distinctive red and white 
ball-tuft, but reference to the new dress-regulations of 1846, shows 
that the battalion companies of the 34th are permitted to wear a 
ball-tuft different to the rest of the infantry, viz. a ball-tuft half 
red and half white—white uppermost—the regulation tuft being 
two-thirds white and one-third red. 

The 34th thus seem to have scored all along the line, they 
received a unique battle-honour and they retained a distinctive 
tuft. All very small beer perhaps, but not without a degree of 
interest for regimental soldiers—and proving, I hope also, that the 
other regiments present need not worry greatly about the refusal 
to grant them Arroyo-dos-Molinos. In addition to those I have 
already mentioned, my best thanks are due to Mr. Perceval Reynolds 
and Major Parkyn, librarian R.U.S. Institution, for their kind 
assistance in enabling me to dig out the facts I have narrated. 

I am, however, solely responsible for the conclusion I put 
forward. 


EVERY-DAY LETTERS WRITTEN DURING 
THE FIRST AND SECOND SIKH WARS 


By I. F. Grant 


To the vast majority of those who have lived through the epoch of 
the Great War, its events do not appear as a series of elaborate 
strategic and political moves and counter-moves, but rather as a 
succession of vivid memories strung together by intensely personal 
emotions. In reading through two bundles of letters, already 
yellow with age and written during a half-forgotten war, fought 
more than seventy-five years ago, it is interesting and touching to 
find a personal point of view so like one’s own, combined with out- 
ward circumstances so surprisingly different, that the present writer 
thinks that some extracts from them may be of interest to readers of 
the Army Quarterly. 

The letters were written by Major Patrick Grant, afterwards 
Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, and by his wife. At the time they 
were written he was on the staff of General Sir Hugh Gough, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, whose younger daughter he had married. 

For some years before the outbreak of the Sikh Wars the main 
control in the Punjaub had got more and more into the hands of 
the leaders of the army which had been trained by Europeans and 
was reported to number about 100,000 men, and to be armed 
with 200 guns more powerful in calibre than any possessed at that 
date by the British in India. It had never been defeated and both 
‘the Sikhs themselves and many of our Indian troops believed that 
it ‘was invincible. It was strongly anti-British. 

On the 11th of December, 1845, without provocation, the Sikh 
Army crossed the Sutlej into British territory near Lahore at a point 
which enabled it to isolate the British town of Ferozepore with its 
important powder magazine. 

For political reasons the Indian Government had forbidden Sir 
Hugh Gough to concentrate troops on the Sikh frontier, but, im- 
mediately the Sikhs took the offensive, the Commander-in-Chief 
assembled all troops available and marched to the relief of Ferozepore. 
Major Grant accompanied him as Deputy Adjutant-General, an 
important post as the Adjutant-General was not with the Army. 
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Meanwhile, Lady Gough, Mrs. Grant and the latter’s baby left 
Simla for Saharumpore, four days’ dak behind the Army. ‘They 
travelled with an escort of irregular cavalry and all the country 
through which they passed was prepared for war—the cattle driven 
into the villages and strongholds ; the grain and wood collected and 
stored. They knew that a battle was impending, but they were 
entirely without news for nine days, when at last Mrs. Grant received 
a line telling her that a battle had been won and that her husband 
was wounded. 

It was the battle of Moodkee. The Sikhs had attacked Sir 
Hugh Gough’s Army, which they considerably outnumbered, and 
were decisively repulsed. The enemy retired in disorder, the larger 
part of his force withdrawing to Ferozeshah. 

In his letter describing the battle Patrick Grant wrote: ‘‘ I was 
cheering on and leading the 31st Foot to storm the enemy’s batteries 
on the afternoon of the 18th December. I was shot through the 
arm just above the elbow, the nerves all destroyed but without 
injuring the bone. I fear, however, that the injury to the nerves is 
so great that I shall never quite have the use of more than half my 
left hand. Well, darling, this shook me a little as you may suppose, 
and indeed my arm had all the feeling of being smashed, but I con- 
tinued to sit my horse and cheer on the men.” He received a 
second wound in the side a little later and was obliged to dismount. 
‘“‘ Napier of the Engineers [afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala] 
happened to be near and I called to him to make a couple of men 
carry me, which he did, and in this way I managed to get along until 
I fell in with Button who after a long search succeeded in getting a 
dhoolie in which I was carried into camp and had my wounds 
dressed.” 

On the 21st of December the British attacked the Sikhs at 
Ferozeshah before reinforcements from their force investing 
Ferozepore could join them. The Sikhs were strongly placed and 
the battle raged through the afternoon and evening with varying 
success. The explosions of the Sikh mines and powder magazines 
added to the dangers of the British advance. Next morning the 
attack was renewed and the Sikhs turned and fled. 

Later in the day the Sikh Army from Ferozepore marched up and 
opened a heavy bombardment on the wearied British troops ; but, 
seeing that they stood firm, the enemy soon retired. Some of the 
native regiments suffered especially heavily under the bombardment, 
and the men, tired by continuous marching and fighting, were 
somewhat shaken, when the gallant old Commander-in-Chief came 
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to their rescue. Mounted on a grey charger and wearing the 

white “‘ fighting coat” that he always put on for a battle, he rode 

forward and deliberately drew the Sikh fire. 

Major Grant had been too severely wounded to be present at 
Ferozeshah, but three days later he was hard at work, though he 
could only lie on his ‘“‘ back and dictate to Anson [his assistant] 
while he drafts the letters and orders and we keep down the work 
capitally.” 

In those days there was no regular Nursing Service and wounded 
officers were looked after by the Army doctors, by their own native 
body servants, who generally accompanied their masters on a 
campaign, and by their friends. There were no regimental stretcher 
bearers, and the letters often refer to the difficulties friends experti- 
enced in finding dhoolies to carry wounded comrades off the field. 

But there was no neglect. The Commander-in-Chief was most 
careful about the accommodation of the wounded after every battle 
and insisted that the utmost exertions should be made to bring them 
all in. Immediately after Ferozeshah he rode twenty-six miles to 
inspect the hospital at Ferozepore. 

None of the ladies seems to have made “ hospital supplies ’” and 

only one of them helped to nurse the wounded. Mrs. Trot Long 
accompanied her husband to Moodkee, and “never left the 
regiment for a minute, though it was in the thickest of the fray. 
Some one begged her to quit the field, but she refused, saying 
that she felt much safer there than she would elsewhere, separated 
from Long. She was under no alarm and only wished she had her 
horse instead of the little pony she was on at the time. When the 
force moved on to Ferozeshah she remained at Moodkee amongst 
the wounded, saying she would be most happy to nurse any one who 
would like to have a woman’s hand near them. She is now at 
Ferozepore, but nothing save a positive order to remain there has 
prevented her from sharing her husband’s toils and dangers with 
his regiment.” 

After Ferozeshah the Sikhs were too much shaken to attack, and 
the British awaited the arrival of reinforcements and a siege train 
before pressing on to Lahore. 

Until the end of January, therefore, the only movements under- 
taken by the troops were short marches on to fresh ground, for those 
were the days before hygiene became a science, and all through the 
Sikh wars the Army was never allowed to camp for long in the same 

place. 


Towards the end of the month a force under Sir Harry Smith was 
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sent to drive back some of the enemy who had crossed into British 
territory at Ludhiana. He defeated them at Aliwal. 

Major Grant describes Sir Harry’s reception when he rejoined 
the Army. ‘“‘ That inconsiderate old father man has been and 
invited forty-five people to dinner to-day and never said one word 
about it either to the consama or me. How they are all to be fed 
Heaven only knows.” Sir Hugh, described several times as ‘‘ the 
youngest man in the Army,” loved to entertain his officers. On 
one occasion, when his health was drunk :—‘‘ Papa made one of the 
very best speeches I have ever heard him deliver, but when he got 
up to acknowledge a similar compliment to Mama he could not do 
it—his lips moved but uttered no sound, and the noble, gallant, 
warm-hearted soldier was obliged to sit down completely overcome. 
Never was eloquence of silence more powerfully felt, and I do not 
believe that there was an eye at table that was not moist, until the 
painful silence was relieved by one simultaneous burst from the 
whole table of Lady Gough and the family of our noble, noble chief. 
God for ever help and preserve them all: You do indeed live in the 
very hearts of your people.” 

The Sikh Army now took up a strong position on the Sutlej. 
The enemy’s main forces lay on the bank nearest the British, 
protected by a semicircle of formidable earthworks. A bridge of 
boats gave communication with the right bank. The enemy was 
afraid to attack, but was unwilling to retire or to sue for peace 
whilst he had such a large unbroken force in the field. 

At last the siege train and supplies reached the British head- 
quarters. They had been drawn by bullocks, that slowest form of 
transport, for there were then no railways in India, and elephants 
were not used for the guns till the second Sikh War. 

On the roth of February was fought the battle of Sobraon, which 
completely broke the Sikh Army. The battle began with an artillery 
duel in which circumstances favoured the Sikhs, for even with the 
siege train the British only had sixty guns to their seventy, and the 
Sikh pieces, which were admirably handled, were relatively heavier 
than those of the British. Our guns, however, inflicted considerable 
damage upon the enemy’s positions and a general attack was 
ordered. The troops, European and Indian, dashed forward, and 
where they found that the Sikh earthworks were too high to scale 
unaided, the men, without hesitation, jumped on to their comrades’ 
shoulders and scrambled on to the rampart which was densely 
packed with Sikh warriors. After a desperate struggle, which lasted 
for two hours, the Sikhs were slowly forced back upon the river, 
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Our guns played upon the bridge of boats and thousands of the 
enemy were drowned. 

In after years Patrick Grant used to tell a curious story. Sir 
Henry Harding, the Governor-General, had offered his services 
to Sir Hugh Gough at the beginning of the campaign, as second-in- 
command, and was thus with the Army in a double capacity, being 
above the Commander-in-Chief in civil matters and subordinate to 
him in military affairs. Just at the critical moment, when Sir 
Hugh was about to order the assault on Sobraon, an officer came up 
to him with what purported to be an order from the Governor- 
General to withdraw “if he did not feel confident of success.” 
Heavy loss was inevitable in attacking a strongly placed and 
numerically superior enemy, but both the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief had already considered the position and 
decided that the Sikhs must be driven from Sobraon in order to 
end the campaign. Sir Hugh therefore cried: ‘‘ What ! withdraw 
the troops after the action has commenced and I feel confident of 
success? Indeed, I will not. Tell Sir Robert Dick [the officer 
commanding the right of the attack] to move on in the name of God.” 
Harding afterwards stated that his order had been misinterpreted, 
but the officer who delivered it, a soldier of high character and known 
gallantry, was killed and it has never been known how the mistake 
arose. 

On the 12th, the British advance began. Grant wrote: “ We 
marched eighteen miles yesterday and effected the passage of the 
river—the most tedious and hateful operation you can possibly 
imagine, with the fearful stream of baggage attached to this enormous 
Army. Anson and I toiled like slaves at the bridgehead to preserve 
some regularity and after upwards of seven hours of the hardest 
labour I have ever gone through we achieved our task.” On the 
march he noted that the people of the country were peaceful and 
even friendly towards the conquerors. 

On the 15th, Gholab Singh arrived at the British headquarters 
to intercede for the Sikh Durbar. An adherent of Ranjet Singh, he 
had exercised a most sinister influence upon Sikh politics after that 
Rajah’s death, and had murdered his grandson. As Rajahs of 
Jummu neither Gholab nor his brother had taken a direct part in 
the war, though they had kept in touch with Lahore. Grant 
described him as “‘a very military looking man and so soft and 
silky that one can hardly believe him to be the monster of cruelty 
that he 1s.” 

The letters fully describe the negotiations which now took place. 
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The British wished to establish a settled and friendly government 
at Lahore, not to annex the country. The terms included the 
reduction of the Sikh Army, the cession of the Jalluder Doab, and 
an indemnity towards the cost of the war. Being unable to pay the 
indemnity, the Sikhs ceded Kashmir to the British, who virtually 
sold it to Gholab Singh. The Sikhs stipulated that the British 
should leave a garrison at Lahore to help them to disband their own 
forces. 

The boy Rajah, Dhulip Singh, and his mother met the British 
at Lullianlee in order to make their submission and to conduct the 
victors into Lahore. Grant was much taken with “ the wee Rajah, 
who acquitted himself remarkably well.” 

About this time Patrick Grant received well-merited promotion. 
He was appointed Adjutant-General and promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel. That his services should be magnified at the expense of 
those of his chief is the last thing that he would have wished, but 
the work and responsibility that fell on him as Adjutant-General 
was unusually heavy. The Commander-in-Chief had served his 
apprenticeship in days and climates where the organization of an 
army was infinitely simpler and he heartily disliked all routine and 
business. Grant, whose exceptional organizing abilities were to 
serve his country yet more signally in the awful dislocation subse- 
quent to the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, was his nght-hand 
man. 
On the 2oth of February Grant describes the entry into Lahore. 
The Sikh Army was flowing back to be disbanded. The soldiers 
showed no ill-feeling towards their conquerors. One morning 
Sir Hugh and his son-in-law met some of them : “‘ Very fine soldier- 
like fellows they were. They drew up in line as we approached, 
presented arms to Papa and played God save the Queen.” On 
another ride ‘‘ we found such heaps of [Sikh] wounded in the 
deserted lines.” Next day he adds, “‘ Poor creatures, they have been 
brought in and relieved and seem so astonished and grateful.” 

The British troops remained at Lahore for about a fortnight. 
During this period Sir Henry Harding was carrying through the 
ratification of the terms of the treaty and Sir Hugh Gough took the 
opportunity of inspecting the defences of the city and all strongholds 
within riding distance in case it should ever be necessary to attack 
them. He didnot think much of them. Grant described “ the far- 
famed city of Lahore ” as “‘ the most vile, dirty, stinking hole I have 
ever visited, even in India. The streets, so miscalled, nasty filthy, 
narrow lanes, scarce broad enough for two horsemen to ride abreast, 
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and the houses, even those of the Blood Royal, very poor affairs 
indeed.” 

On the oth of March, 1846, the treaty was signed, and a Durbar 
was afterwards held at the Palace. ‘‘ The room in which it was held 
is a very fine apartment, finely proportioned and the walls and 
ceilings composed of looking-glass, but there was Oh, such a 
horrible dust. I never was in so horrible a mess. The famous 
Koh-i-Nur was handed round for every one to see. I had seen it 
before so did not care so much about it, but to every one else it was 
an object of great curiosity. It is set very badly as an armlet for the 
wee Maharajah, and on either side of it is a smaller diamond, both 
very fine stones, but quite eclipsed by the flood of light from the 
Mountain [Koh-i-Nur means Mountain of Light].” A friend 
writing about the same time says that the Koh-i-Nur was kept 
“in a small tin box enveloped in a shabby cloth.” 

Meanwhile, the increasing heat at Saharumpore affected the 
health of Grant’s child, so the ladies started for Simla. 

On the first day’s march the horses were so obstreperous that 
the ladies got out of the carriage in a hurry. When the coolies 
overtook their employers, not expecting to find them by the roadside, 
there were terrible revelations, the baby’s bedding being found 
bundled up with some dirty native clothes and a greasy saucepan. 

On the 21st of March the Army began its march back to British 
territory. The Commander-in-Chief would not move the troops 
on a Sunday, a piece of piety that Grant found very trying. The 
heat was daily becoming more intense and he longed to get to his 
family. Sir Hugh was in tremendous spirits : ‘‘ Yesterday the father 
shot a hare on the march. If it had been a tiger he could not have 
been more delighted. Bless his old heart.” 

The Army was broken up, the different units returning to their 
respective stations, and the last letter was written from Kasauli. They 
had been delayed, for ‘‘ as we passed the Hospital the cripples turned 
out to cheer him [Sir Hugh Gough] and he went in to see and speak 
to every one of them. But by God’s great blessing we shall be with 
you by 11 o’clock to-morrow. There is nothing that can now delay 
us. Do not, darling one, come out to meet us, as I would not that 
our meeting should take place anywhere but in our own house.” 

The provisions of the treaty did not work smoothly and a Sikh 
Council of Regency was appointed, through whom a British 
Resident with wide powers was to act, the Ranee being deprived of 
all influence. As long as Sir Henry Lawrence was Resident, this 
arrangement answered, and it was hoped that a lasting settlement had 
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been arrived at. Sir Henry Harding, in order to relieve financial 
pressure, ordered a substantial reduction of the Indian Army, but 
Lord Gough—he had received a Barony for his services in the late 
campaign—did not believe that the Sikhs would keep peace for long. 
He was right, for in April, 1848, trouble broke out again. Two 
British officials had been sent to assess the land tax for the Maharajah 
in the Multan district. ‘The Governor, Dewan Mulraj, stirred up 
the garrison and the officials were murdered. ‘The revolt was not 
against the Maharajah, in whose service the two officials were acting, 
but was part of a plot, hatched by the Sikh Government, to get nd 
of the British. The Sikh Armies at the disposal of the Government 
refused to march to Multan to suppress the rebellion. 

The general position was extraordinarily complicated. British 
territory only marched with the Punjaub on the south-eastern side. 
To the north and north-west lay Afghanistan, at that time bitterly 
hostile to British influence. The Amir promised support to the 
Sikhs in return for the cession of Peshawar, and his frontier was 
always open to them as a sanctuary, in the event of aretreat. To the 
north was Kashmir, where the wily Gholab Singh was coquetting 
with both sides until it should become clear which of them was more 
likely to win. Nearly every letter in the correspondence contains 
some allusion to one or other of these two potentates, so important 
a bearing had their attitude upon the situation. 

Within the Punjaub itself a large part of the country was held by 
scattered detachments of British troops, while the Sikh Government, 
which was secretly opposed to the British, was encouraging its own 
troops to revolt. In the southern part of the Punjaub at Multan, 
to the north-east at Hazara, and in the north-western corner there 
were powerful Sikh forces in open rebellion. 

The local British forces about Multan united and successfully 
pinned Mulraj within the fortress of Multan, thus preventing the 
revolt from spreading in the south. The two main Sikh Armies, 
however, commanded respectively by Shere Singh and Chutter 
Singh, began to march towards each other so as to join forces. 

In spite of the extreme heat and his reduced forces, the 
Commander-in-Chief collected an Army and endeavoured by forced 
marches to intercept Shere Singh. On the march to Lahore he 
met with no opposition, in fact Grant writes : “‘ the inhabitants are 
all praying for our success and the discomfiture of their hated 
oppressors,’’ but the heat was terrific. 

By the 13th of November the Army reached Lahore and rested 
for three days. Grant writes: “‘ You cannot imagine the change 
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and vast improvement that three years have effected here.” Lord 
Gough hastened to pay his respects to the Resident’s wife, and 
Patrick Grant wrote gleefully that “‘ while the old gentleman stayed 
to talk to the ladies I cantered home two hours ago, and the Father 
is still there much to poor Fred’s disgust ” [the military secretary 
afterwards Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Haines]. 

When the march was resumed, one of the biggest guns, which 
was too heavy for a pontoon bridge, stuck in a ford of the river 
Ravi—‘ Until we could yoke three elephants and several hundred 
men, Europeans and natives, who walked the monster out in 
beautiful style.” These guns were drawn by elephants, but each 
had a team of oxen as well for use under gun-fire which the elephants 
would not face. 

By the 21st of November the Army had approached its objective, 
Ramnuggur, a town close to the left bank of the Chenab. Shere 
Singh’s force lay beyond the river, with some troops on the nearer 
bank. The Sikhs could march “ three miles to our two,” and wished, 
therefore, to lead the British a wild goose chase through the difficult 
country between the Chenab and Afghanistan. Lord Gough, on the 
other hand, was anxious to bring on an engagement. He manceuvered 
his advanced divisions, therefore, so as to try to induce the Sikhs 
to attackthem. But Shere Singh was not to be drawn and withdrew 
most of his troops to the left bank of the river. The remaining 
Sikhs were driven across the stream with considerable loss. In 
point of numbers it was a small affair, but Grant wrote of it as 
“* One of the hottest artillery and matchlock fires I was ever opposed 
to, and some valuable lives were lost.” Colonel William Havelock 
was killed charging at the head of his regiment. His more famous 
brother has described how “ happy as a lover he put himself at the 
head of his beloved dragoons.” General Cureton, a promising soldier, 
was shot immediately afterwards. 

A few days later Colonel Grant wrote : “‘ Our friends [the Sikhs] 
all stick fast to the opposite side of the river. I wish to heaven they 
were less careful and could persuade themselves to try conclusions 
with us here. In our immediate vicinity there is the most beautiful 
plain you can imagine, as smooth as a bowling green and of an extent 
sufficient for two armies of 50,000 men each to have as pretty a day’s 
fighting as could be desired.”’ In this letter he mentions that two 
British officers had been captured in a local rising and handed over 
to Chutter Singh. 

As the nearer fords were not good ones and were commanded by 
the Sikh artillery, a force under Sir John Thackwell was sent to cross 
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the river higher up in order to take the Sikhs in the flank and rear, 
whilst the main Army occupied the enemy’s attention by a feint 
crossing at Ramnuggur. 

The attacking force started on the 30th of November and three 
days later the main Army began the prearranged cannonade. ‘‘ The 
moment our shot struck their camp every rope was cut or let go, and 
down came every tent by the run, whilst their Army took to their 
heels and cut like fun.”” Next day he writes that “‘ every ear has 
been on the stretch the whole night and morning. . . . We are on the 
very tiptoe of excitement, straining for the sound of the guns com- 
mencing the action, and it is the most painful feeling imaginable.” 

The fight took place later that day. ‘‘ The Sikhs took up a 
very strong position and awaited our onset. As Thackwell 
approached they opened a heavy cannonade upon him, which they 
continued for one hour without his returning a gun. Apparently 
encouraged by his passiveness, they advanced upon him, and when 
they came close in upon him he opened every gun. They tried to 
turn his flanks with their host of cavalry, but were completely foiled 
by the steady front shown on our flanks by the 3rd Dragoons and the 
sth Light Native Cavalry. This so disconcerted them that they 
immediately shut up and retired with precipitation. Night had set 
in by this time, which with the worn-out state of his men and horses 
prevented Thackwell from following up his advantage and the 
enemy got off with great loss of life. But I am sorry to say with all 
his guns. During the night they broke up all their entrenchments 
‘here, blew up their ammunition and fled in every direction abandon- 
ing 62 boats, many of them filled with ammunition.” 

Thus ended a decisive phase of the campaign. The women 
meanwhile had decided to leave Simla and tour about behind the 
lines, taking with them Mrs. Grant’s three children. Lady Gough 
was in wretched health and the responsibility for making all the 
necessary arrangements rested upon the younger woman. An 
Army doctor on sick leave accompanied them. They also had an 
English nurse for the children, three ayahs and other personal 
servants, two elephants, riding horses, five tents, a palki and dhoolie 
for their own use, a second dhoolie for the faithful old cook, and thirty 
baggage camels. They had a small escort of infantry and of irregular 
native cavalry. 

Mrs. Grant had personally to apportion the loads of the camels 
and coolies, to restrict the servants’ private baggage and to buy 
what additional equipment they required. She writes that she does 
‘“ not understand it much but will do what I can.” Patrick Grant 
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answers that he fears ‘‘ these preparations will be a very great plague 
to you without your man to assist you with them. Don’t worry my 
Fansy to restrict yourself to the least you can do with of anything. 
Just get whatever strikes you as likely to contribute to your comfort 
and never mind the expense.” The personal servants were most 
loyal to her and the duffadar in charge of the cavalry escort treated 
the ladies with chivalrous respect, always of his own accord walking 
behind them to protect them, if they took a stroll in the evening, 
but they had a good deal of trouble with the camel men, who tried 
to starve their beasts. Camp was moved every day and the average 
march was usually about eight miles. Scarcity of coolies delayed 
them several times. This seems to have been a very common 
difficulty. 

Another dhoolie had to be hired at the last moment for the little 
girl. Her father writes, ‘‘ What a little puss that Miss Boo Boo is, 
to make such a row about being taken on anelephant! Take her up 
to the animal and get her to stroke it and see how quietly docile it 
is and let her observe others riding it and I have no doubt she will 
get over her fears very quickly. Poor wee pet, of course you were 
quite right not to force her to remain in the howdah so terrified as 
she was, and you had nothing for it but to hire an additional set of 
bearers for the monkey.” The letters are full of loving mention of 
“* just the sweetest and nicest bairnies ever seen.”” The father asked 
anxiously about their curls and “‘ if little Henry has a good head of 
hair.”’ 

The children were ailing and the little girl became seriously 
ill, There were constant rumours, true and false, of bands of 
armed robbers behind the British Army, and once some of the ladies’ 
baggage was stolen on the march. ‘Twice robbers captured the 
daks, and the second time the letters found their way to Shere 
Singh. The thought that “ those horried Sikhs ” should read “ our 
little bits of affection ” distressed Mrs. Grant very much. As a 
constant background to all their preoccupations the two women were 
suffering that sickening anxiety and suspense which became familiar 
to how many women in the Great War. 

After his defeat at Ramnuggur, Shere Singh retired till “ he 
fetched up on the Jhelum,” and the British moved up the Chenab 
to Wazirabad : ‘‘ We shall be enabled to cripple his sources of supply. 
By retaining the line of the Chenab we shall oblige him to do one of 
three things, any one of which must be to our advantage. He must 
stay where he is and starve, or retire to the Indus and be met by 
the Multan force, or he must advance into the open plain and give 
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us battle which he will never do—were he to screw himself up to 
such a step, the campaign would be gloriously concluded in two or 
three hours and we should all get back to our beloveds.” 

The ladies spent Christmas near Delhi. Mrs. Grant was “ most 
terribly disappointed ” with the King of Delhi’s Palace, ‘‘ the audience 
hall in a state of perfect disrepair and filth and so indeed was every- 
thing.” The children saw more. With the nurse “ they wandered 
off the other day inside the Palace and when the people in there 
heard that they were the grand-children and maid of the Commander- 
in-Chief they were shown all over the place and actually taken to see 
the King and his son and then to see the Queen.” 

She writes that she is very tired for a Miss Cureton and the doctor 
had wanted to climb the Kootub, a high tower near Delhi, and 
as it would not have been proper for them to go unchaperoned she 
had accompanied them to the top—up 389 steps, for she counted ! 

Early in December reinforcements reached the force investing 
Multan. The arrival of these troops, which would enable the 
local British Army to reduce the fortress and to sweep northward, 
had been part of the original plan, but there had been delays and 
difficulties owing to lack of coordination between the Bengal and 
Bombay Armies, which were at that time entirely separate. 

News of the beginning of the assault was eagerly received by the 
main Army. Pat Grant copied out the following account for his 
wife: ‘* Lieutenant Newall of the Bengal Artillery fired a shell 
into the Jumna Musjid of the fort of Multan this morning. The 
Musjid being supposed to be the most bomb-proof place in the fort 
and used accordingly as the chief magazine, blew up with a grand 
and somewhat terrible explosion, which rent the air and filled it 
with columns of smoke many thousand feet high, which rested sus- 
pended for nearly an hour assuming the most glorious form, touched 
by the sun into all the colours of the rainbow. The effects were 
great... .” 

Next day “ the British Colours were planted on the walls,”’ but 
“ the most determined resistance was experienced in taking the town, 
and hand-to-hand encounters were of constant occurrence. Mark- 
ham, who led the Bengal storming column, knocked down an 
assailant with his fists, and Napier [afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala] was attacked by two men and shot both, right and left, 
with his pistol. Even the women were found in the enemy’s ranks, 
one old crone actually shot a soldier of the Bombay European 


Fusiliers. Molraj is said to be pluck to the last and not to have 
a thought of surrendering.” 
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By January both the Amir and Gholab Singh decided that the 
British were most likely to win and consequently broke with the 
Sikhs. Colonel Grant writes: ‘‘ Shere Singh still occupies his 
old ground and I do not fear his now relinquishing it. He cannot 
go in the Multan direction. With the feuds now existing with the 
Afghans he will not venture into the Mussulman centres beyond the 
Jhelum. He must surrender at discretion or get licked where he is.” 

The Sikhs numbered about 28,000 men and were strongly placed 
on the Jhelum. The British Army crossed the Chenab and marched 
towards them. Grant wrote that there were “‘ upwards of 20,000 
soldiers of all arms, more than a fourth of whom are Europeans, 
quite enough to march from one end of Asia to the other, if we 
could only get rid of the vile baggage and commissariat which require 
an army to themselves to protect them effectually when marching.” 

The Sikhs took up a position in some dense jungle that lay 
across the British line of advance—Grant had described the jungle 
as “the Sikhs’ greatest safeguard and well they know it” On 
the 13th of January the two forces met in the battle of Chillian 
Walla. From other accounts we know that the British troops had 
to force their way through dense jungle, and, in one place, through 
a swamp ; and that the different sections lost touch with each other 
and were unable to give each other support. Nevertheless, the 
enemy was successfully dislodged from his positions. 

Colonel Grant wrote: “‘ The enemy fought far more stoutly 
than I have ever known them to do before, particularly their 
cavalry. Our infantry and artillery behaved splendidly, particularly 
the artillery ; and the noble 3rd Dragoons made a very brilliant 
charge in their usual style. Our guns completely silenced the 

enemy’s whenever artillery was opposed to artillery and we finally 
drove the foe clean out of his batteries, capturing from 25 to 30 guns, 
but there was not time to complete our success before night set in, 
obliging us to retire to our present ground carrying away with us 
only 11 taken guns and leaving the remainder to be carried off by 
the enemy—as they were during the night. The enemy’s loss has 
been immense ; they were lying in countless heaps of dead on the 
field, but our loss has been most painfully heavy.” 

Next letter gives his personal experiences : ‘‘ I mounted Faugh 
a Ballagh at 6 yesterday morning and he had not the bridle out 
of his mouth or a bite to eat except some biscuit which I shared 
with him, until 11 o’clock to-day, 29 long hours. I had no bed, no 
tent up and spent the night—such as it was—walking about amongst 
the troops, seeing that they were not altogether unprepared if an 
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attack should take place before daylight—not that I thought such 
a thing probable after the severe punishment that we had inflicted.” 

In after years, when describing the battle, Sir Patrick Grant 
used to dwell on the wonderful reception Lord Gough received 
next day when he rode round the camp. The men poured out of 
their tents, waved their caps in the air and cheered him to the echo. 
Grant used to say that it was the most striking scene of spontaneous 
enthusiasm that he ever saw. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Grant had her hands full. Lady Gough 
became worse and the oldest ayah fell ill. The doctor suggested 
leaving her behind, but Mrs. Grant would not abandon her among 
strangers and chartered another dhoolie for her. The little girl had 
a severe attack of dysentery, and the boy a narrow escape, for his 
pony turned on him and his mother rushed up and rescued him only 
just in time. At the age of three and half the boy had beer every 
day, but he had by no means advanced to the full dignities of man- 
hood, for his mother was making him flannel petticoats. 

Towards the middle of January the weather became stormy, 
so Mrs. Grant broke camp and by a hasty march transferred her 
invalids to a bungalow at Meerut. She did not care for the place. 
She was not anxious to take part in the gaieties of the officers’ wives 
there, and the endless rumours and spiteful gossip about the Army 
distressed her. One day a gentleman happened to come to call, 
and so entirely had they been in feminine society that Miss Boo Boo 
was terrified of his whiskers and fled weeping from the room. 

On the evening of the 19th, a messenger galloped through with 
despatches for the Governor-General and all night there were 
rumours of a great battle. At daybreak they heard a salute being 
fired in honour of Chillian Walla and by the afternoon they received 
private letters assuring them of the safety of their menfolk. 

After Chillian Walla there was a lull. The Sikhs retired to a 
strong position on the Jhelum and the British awaited the arrival 
of the Multan force. It was an unusually wet season and camp life 
was uncomfortable, but Patrick Grant derived frequent consolation 
from the thought that the Sikhs were feeling it even more. 

At last he announced the arrival of an express camel bearing the 
news that “ Moolraj and his garrison surrendered unconditionally 
on the morning of the 22nd. The British Flag was flying from the 
highest bastion of the Dewan and all his officers were prisoners 
in our hands. We are just about to communicate this news to 


Shere Singh by a Royal Salute of heavy guns. Hurrah! Hurrah! | 
Hurrah { 11” ye 
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The battle of Chillian Walla and the fall of Multan produced 
a considerable effect upon the Sikhs, and many deserters came over 
to the British. On the 27th, Bowie, one of the captured officers, 
was sent to the British camp on parole, bearing a letter ‘‘ Submitting 
proposals for the adjustment of all difficulties. You never saw any- 
thing like the poor fellow’s delight at finding himself among his own 
countrymen and free though only for a few hours. He says nothing 
can exceed the kindness he and Lawrence [brother to the great 
Henry Lawrence] have received ever since they fell into the hands 
of the Sikhs, that everything they ask for is at once given them, 
and they are treated with precisely the same respect by the sirdars 
and even by the troops as they used to experience at their hands 
when they were in power.” ‘Thus when Chutter Singh brought his 
prisoners to the main Army the whole Sikh line turned out to do 
them honour, and both Chutter and Shere Singh “‘ showed them as 
much respect as if they were accredited agents for the British Govern- 
ment instead of captives.” Bowie thought that the Sikhs had fair 
grounds for complaint about the lack of confidence and tact with 
which some of the political officers had treated them, but to Henry 
Lawrence, the late Resident ‘‘ they are all exceedingly attached and 
declare that they would never have been driven to what they are now 
doing if he had remained Resident. They say they know he is their 
friend and the friend of their nation.” 

Shere Singh’s letter was forwarded to the Governor-General, 
within whose province such negotiations lay, and John Lawrence 
was appointed Political Officer at Army headquarters, to try and 
persuade the Sikhs to lay down their arms. 

As Colonel Grant had prophesied, the position of the British 
Army prevented the Sikhs from obtaining supplies, and they were 
forced to evacuate their stronghold on the Jhelum and to move 
towards Gujerat. Shere Singh tried to tempt the British to give 
battle before the Multan force arrived and whilst the Sikhs them- 
selves still occupied the thick jungle near Chillian Walla, but Lord 
Gough was not to be drawn, and the hungry Sikhs continued their 
march into “ the sea of cultivation ” round Gujerat. 

The battle of Gujerat was fought on the 21st of February. A 
coloured print gives the impression of an eye witness and closely 
tallies with Grant’s account. The whole Sikh Army, consisting of 
60,000 men and 59 guns, was drawn up in line of battle in front of 
the little fortified town of Gujerat. The morning was beautifully 
clear and behind the enemy, in the distance, the Himalaya mountains 
gleamed in the sunshine. In spite of their modern artillery, a 
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picturesque medizval appearance was given to the Sikh Army by 
its irregular cavalry, which fought in plumed helmets and shirts 
of mail and swooped down on the British flank with great gallantry. 

Just before the British advance began Lord Gough rode down the 
lines in his white “ fighting coat’ and “‘ every regiment cheered 
him like mad.” The battle began with a furious bombardment. 
A Sikh afterwards said : ‘‘ We stood two hours in hell and afterwards 
saw six miles of infantry.” Grant considered that the battle was 
“* perfect’; the original plans were excellent and were completely 
carried out. The result was decisive, for the whole Sikh line was 
smashed. Grant estimated the enemy’s casualties at four thousand 
killed and wounded and 53 guns captured, including two small 
British pieces which had been carried off by the Sikhs at Chillian 
Walla: “‘ recaptured I am glad to say by the troops from whom they 
had been taken. If you had only seen the delight of the men when 
they got hold of them again. They recognized them at once, 
turned them round upon the enemy, and fired two rounds from them 
amongst such cheers as were heard distinctly even above the din of 
the battle then raging very fiercely.” 

The battle of Gujerat virtually ended the second Sikh War. The 
remnants of the Sikh forces were hotly pursued across the Jhelum 
and were too much broken to make any further resistance. By the 
end of the month they had all laid down their arms. Sir Patrick 
Grant, when he was acting Commander-in-Chief at the time of the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, attributed the loyalty of the Punjaub entirely 
to the effective beating the Sikhs had had in the Sutlej and Punjaub 
campaigns and to the thoroughness of the subsequent disarmament. 

‘The ladies had an adventurous journey to Simla. The fighting 
elephant of the Rajah of Sudlwa attacked the baby’s dhoolie. The 
baby was rolled into the ditch and his nurse was almost trampled 
to death. They sought the protection of some passing troops ; 
but, as smallpox broke out among them, the children were hurned 
away. 

The meeting at Simla between the two devoted couples was a 
very shadowed one. They were all out of health. Grant had 
suffered severely throughout the campaign from his wound at 
Moodkee ; Lady Gough was an invalid, and the strain and anxiety 
had told severely upon the old general and upon his delicate daughter. 
In addition, they were deeply grieved by the abuse and censure 
which the indecisive results of Chillian Walla had aroused at home. 


ON KEEPING FIT 
By Major-GENeraL S. H. SHEepparD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


I WENT to India last year for a big-game shoot in the Himalayas. 
To keep in condition on board ship, I used to take an hour’s fairly 
severe exercise before breakfast ; and, on completing my run one 
morning, I met a Bengali gentleman taking the air—and the following 
conversation took place :— 

“‘ Good morning, Mr. Das.” 

““Good morning. You are very vehement this morning.” 

“* Must keep fit, you know.” 

“Fit? But you are not a young man? What is your age?” 

6 Over fifty.” 

“Fifty? Fifty? Such excess of vigour, at that advanced age, 
is truly remarkable | ” 

I quote this story, as it may seem presumptuous that a man of 
my “‘ advanced age ” should write about physical fitness ; but my 
chief object is to show how the handicap of years can, to a certain 
extent, be overcome. 

A normal man, who is not in the doctor’s hands, is in one of 
three conditions : he may be well, fit, or in training. The last, of 
course, combines the other two, and the second embraces the 
first. 
I will say little about training, as training varies with every sport, 
and one system by no means suits every individual. People have 
often said to me, “ You are always in training ” ; but if I had been 
so foolish, I should have been dead long ago. Over-training, or 
over-long training, results in staleness, with harmful results to the 
athlete. But if you build up a solid base of fitness, you can very 
readily put on the superstructure necessary for a particular effort 
in any branch of sport. 

Up to the age of thirty or thirty-five, the terms “‘ well ” and “ fit ” 
are, for a man fond of games and sport, practically synonymous ; 
it is when a man has passed the normal “ athletic age ” that the 
difference becomes so marked. 
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Whether a man will take the very small amount of trouble 
necessary to keep himself fit, depends entirely on his outlook for 
the future; for that unavoidable time when he, too, will be of 
“* advanced age.” 

What physical state does he hope to be in after fifty? If he 
will be content with an occasional dignified nine holes of golf, with 
“* garden-party ”’ lawn-tennis, or a game of croquet with Aunt Jane, 
then he need only “ keep well ’’; indulge (perhaps a trifle fully) 
in the pleasures of the table, gradually give up his violent exercise, 
and steadily increase his tailor’s measurements. 

But if, after fifty, he wants to do more than this ; to be able to 
do a long day on a snipe-bog, or deer-stalk in Scotland or Kashmir ; 
still to play fast games creditably, be a good man to hounds or (with 
a slenderer purse) to follow the beagles ; in short, if he wishes really 
to enjoy life, then he must “‘ keep fit.” 

There are men who can continue to keep fit naturally, either 
because they are of exceptionally athletic physique, or because they 
have opportunities of keeping up their sport and games uninter- 
mittently ; but such men are rare. 

A splendid example of such a man was the late Captain Selous, 
D.S.O., who was with me in the East African campaign. When over 
sixty, he was as capable of feats of endurance as most men of half 
his age, and was thus able to set a wonderful example to his men. 
But his life had been spent mostly in the open air and the open 
spaces, and his mode of life was temperate almost to asceticism. 
Most of us in the Services find, however, that higher rank means 
more administrative, and therefore more sedentary work; and if 
the average man wishes to be physically fit after fifty, he must—and 
in good time—take a little trouble to that end. 

The bed-rock of all physical fitness is correct breathing. It is 
astonishing how few people breathe properly. Babies do so, I 
believe ; and so do most savage races. Except under the stress of 
great exertion, human beings ought never to open their mouths 
except to talk or eat; but half the people one meets in the street 
go about with their mouths open—which means incorrect breathing. 

It is quite easy to learn how to breathe properly. Several 
excellent little pamphlets on the subject are in print; and with 
one of these, regular practice in front of a looking-glass, and 
perhaps a few tips from a doctor, you can soon get on the nght 
lines. 

All mountain climbers and hill-men know the value—and even 
the absolute necessity—of correct breathing. 
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With reference to hill-work, it is not generally known that you 
can “ change gears” going up a hill in exactly the same way as a 
motor-car does. On a gradual slope, breathe in with three steps, 
and out with three ; a steeper slope, two in and two out; a steep 
slope, one in and one out. This keeps your pace regular, and your 
breathing regular, and greatly diminishes the danger of heart-strain. 
I taught this to dozens of my officers in the Khyber in 1920, with 
the result that youngsters who used to pant painfully after me up 
the hills could, after learning to breathe properly, leave me standing. 

Incidentally, if you breathe correctly, you can’t snore; and 
what a boon this must be to married people ! 

I am a confirmed believer in “ exercises.” 'To most people, 
the word summons up visions of complicated apparatus, as a means 
to the development of massive muscles ; but this is not what one 
wants at all. 

I will quote my own experience, as I have found the results so 
satisfactory. At the age of thirty-six, being then extremely fit after 
a full rackets season, I went to one of our leading physical experts, 
and told him that I did not want big muscles, greater strength, or 
largely increased measurements ; but that I did want to remain fit, 
lissom, and active, for ever. Rather a tall order, and the expert 
said it was a most unusual request! But he responded nobly, and 
evolved a series of exercises, mostly for the waist. He said, very 
reasonably, that one could keep “ hand and eye” going, and to a 
certain extent retain one’s quickness of foot, by continuing to take 
plenty of exercise, and by playing games ; but that, without special 
exercises, the waist would get stiff with advancing years (even though 
one remained as thin as a herring) ; and, as one’s waist got stiff, one 
would get slow ; for most of one’s balance comes from the waist. 

And if you get slow at games, you are naturally inclined to give 
them up. 

He was also very insistent that every movement of the exercises 
shold be combined with correct breathing. 

There are many books on exercises for the body. Of course, it 
is best to go through a regular course with a physical training expert, 
as I did; but if you have not time or opportunity for this, you can 
teach yourself from the books. 

Go slow at first with abdominal exercises, and do very few at a 
time to begin with, increasing them gradually. Once, on board 
ship, I took a Swedish exercise class; and one very fat youth 
insisted, in spite of my warnings, in doing too many of these 
abdominal exercises the first day, and went to bed with severe 
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indigestion! An irony of fate; for these very exercises, done 
gradually, are about the best cure for indigestion extant. 

If you learn exercises from books, get advice and tips from 
some enthusiast—there is generally one at least in every battalion— 
or from the physical training instructor. 

Exercises must be done regularly ; it is of little use to do them 
for a fortnight, and then leave them off for a month. The morning 
is the best time, when you are fresh ; but any time will do, except 
that abdominal exercises should not be done just before or after 
a meal. They should be done rhythmically, not in jerks; and 
are much more interesting if done before a big looking-glass. 

Indian clubs are excellent for the wrists, but should be very 
light, say 2 or 3 Ibs. the pair, and should be done at speed. 

I personally do ten minutes’ exercises, and three or four minutes’ 
clubs, every morning. 

After a little while, these exercises will cease to be any trouble, 
and you will look forward to them ; especially when you feel—and 
see—the good they are doing you. 

As Kipling says, very truly : 


“The strength of the hunter is known by the gloss of his hide.” 


One’s mode of living has an enormous amount to do with one’s 
health and fitness. Very few can afford the cash to drink too much 
nowadays, nor is it the fashion to do so; but the insidious “ small 
drink ” and cocktail habit is bad for any one, and death to the athlete. 

On the other hand, most people eat too much. In the back of 
beyond in the Himalayas (where, with a Kashmiri cook, one eats to 
live instead of living to eat), it has often astonished me to see how 
little food sufficed for the extraordinarily hard days I spent after 
ibex or markhor. On occasions of great and sustained effort—say 
a twenty-mile march over hilly country, with a 5,000 feet climb 
en route—I have found the “ little and often ” principle extremely 
sound ; never to have a big meal, but to eat a little every two hours. 

Every one has his own ideas about smoking. In training, of 
course, one generally gives it up altogether ; but, normally, a pipe 
after each meal will do no one any harm. 

To sum up: 

(a) Learn to breathe correctly. 

(b) Do ten minutes’ exercises every day—every day. 

(c) Avoid the cocktail habit. 

(d) Don’t eat too much. 

(e) Keep up your regular outdoor exercise and games. 
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The young man may say that exercises, etc., are doubtless very 
advisable for persons of forty or over, but are surely unnecessary 
for a man of “‘ athletic age,” who is constantly taking exercise and 
playing games. ‘This argument appears, at first sight, very reason- 
able. Certainly it is never too late to begin exercises ; and a man 
of fifty or more, even if he has let himself run to seed, will get great 
benefit from them ; though he must of course begin gently, as it is 
most dangerous for an unfit man to plunge headlong into any 
strenuous form of exercise. 

But the point is this—that, once the “ athletic age ” is passed, 
it takes a very great effort of will to begin, and to keep up, physical 
exercises. I have taught mine to dozens of men of forty and over, 
but I do not know of one who has stuck to them, enthusiastic as they 
all were at first. 

But if any one gets into the habit of physical culture while still 
strong and active, he will find it easy to keep it up ; and not only will 
he retain his athletic powers for a much longer time than usual, 
and thus get far more out of life, but he will be a far better man at 
his job, and will probably keep for long years that precious gift of 
jote de vivre which generally only accompanies perfect health, and 
which is worth a king’s ransom. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY AND ITS 
EXPANSION FOR WAR 


By CapTaIn G. E. GRIMSDALE, R.E. 


THE definite decision to use the Territorial Army as the medium 
for expansion of the national forces in any future great war has 
recently been publicly announced. It has become, therefore, of 
even more importance now than hitherto to see that every possible 
step, consistent with the financial resources available, is taken to 
ensure its efficiency and readiness to undertake the great responsi- 
bility which will be imposed upon it on mobilization. 

It is unfortunately the fact that since the war recruiting for the 
Territorial Army has not been in a satisfactory condition. The 
published figures of existing strengths show this clearly. The 
causes of this reluctance to enlist are various and indeed not clearly 
explicable. The result, however, is that the Territorial Army at 
present is probably at least 25 per cent. below its peace establishment. 
The peace establishment is about 60. or 70 per cent. of the war 
establishment, so that to mobilize the existing divisions, would 
require an immediate enlistment of about double the present 
numbers. At present no Territorial Army reserve exists to fill up 
units to war strength on mobilization as in the case of the Regular 
Army. All recruits, consequently, would require a complete course 
of training before being fit to take the field. It is thus at once 
obvious that actually the greatest need on mobilization is for a large 
supply of good instructors, both officers and non-commissioned 
officers. This fact is of course recognized, and efforts are being 
made throughout the Territorial Army to produce a supply of 
competent instructors. Naturally, it cannot be expected that the 
Regular Army will be in a position to provide instructors for the 
Territorials. 

There are, however, two further aspects of the question, which 
enhance the need for good instructors to cope with the influx of 
raw recruits on mobilization. First, it has frequently been pointed 
out that the conditions of service in the Territorial Army are, on 
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the whole, more suitable for the inhabitants of urban than of rural 
districts, for whom the old Militia was better suited. It follows 
that the health standard of the average Territorial soldier is as a 
rule none too good. In consequence there will certainly be many 
“unfits ’ on mobilization. There will also be some absentees, 
and no doubt a proportion will be classified as ‘‘ indispensable.” 
In other words, the existing strengths do not represent the actual 
strength available on mobilization, which may be anything from 
§ to 20 per cent. lower. 

Secondly, for a great war it is probable that each of the fourteen 
existing Territorial divisions would immediately be expanded into 
two or possibly three divisions, each unit or formation doubling or 
trebling itself. Thus the number of new recruits required will be 
out of all proportion to the existing peace-time strength, and the 
supply of instructors becomes the most vital and difficult question. 
Every effort must, therefore, be directed in peace time towards the 
production and training of a good supply of these instructors— 
indeed, it is a matter of far greater importance in peace time than 
the recruiting of sufficient men to maintain units up to their peace 
establishment. 

The formation of a Territorial Army Reserve has been advocated, 
as being a means of reducing the number of instructors required 
on mobilization. The arguments against it turn on the question 
of whether the large organization and consequent expense would 
actually be true economy, or whether, if the money were available, 
it would not be better spent on training serving personnel. A 
Territorial Army Reserve of officers already exists, and, in the 
writer’s opinion, the provision of a Reserve of suitable non-com- 
missioned officer instructors might be a most helpful institution. 
If this were organized on a unit basis, very little additional help 
would be required to enable the existing permanent staffs to deal 
with the extra work entailed in organizing this Reserve. The unit 
Reserve would be quite small, as only thoroughly efficient non- 
commissioned officers would be transferred to it; they would 
rejoin their old units on mobilization, and a small payment of say 
6d. a day would be a definite incentive to such men to improve 
themselves during their period of service, with a view to becoming 
eligible for transfer to this Reserve on discharge. 

It is now proposed to make one or two suggestions as to how the 
supply of suitable instructors might be increased in other ways. 
In considering this problem of the supply of suitable men, the first 
point to realize is that it is an undoubted fact to-day that the supply 
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of men willing to pay for the privilege of serving their country is 
practically non-existent. For officers, the class of “‘ suitable men 
able and willing to put their hands in their pockets to make up the 
difference between what serving costs them and what they can 
recover from the service’”’® is no longer available. For other 
ranks, there is no sufficient supply willing to undertake the hard 
work and trouble entailed in attending drills, etc., often at a cost 
exceeding any bounty to which they may be entitled at the end of 
the training year. Officers and men are first of all civilians, with a 
living to make before they can find time to serve their country. In 
these days many of the most suitable men are quite unable to afford 
to spend money on making themselves more efficient—money 
which they should not be asked to spend. The average public 
school boy starting his career in some business or profession, 1s 
naturally not earning more than will keep him reasonably com- 
fortable. Yet it is essentially the public school type that the 
Territorial Army needs for its officers. Nor can it be expected of a 
man working (if he is lucky) to keep a home going on £3 or f4 a 
week, to come to drills two or three times weekly, each of which 
drills may cost him 1s., if he lives, as many Territorial soldiers do, 
on the fringe of one of our great towns. The unlucky man out of 
employment probably cannot come at all, unless within walking 
distance of his unit, whereas training would at least give him some 
occupation and interest in life whilst living on the “ dole.” 

It is suggested, therefore, that reasonable travelling and inci- 
dental expenses should be paid to all ranks of the Territorial Army, 
for all journeys undertaken for purposes of training, such payments 
to be additional to the annual bounty. This would be fairer than 
the old system of paying a man his bounty at the rate of 15s. a drill 
up to a certain maximum, although that system had certain advantages 
over the existing system. Men did at least know they would not 
be out of pocket if they came to drills, but it was giving preferential 
treatment to the man who lived near his unit. It is believed that 
an assurance that no officer or man would be out of pocket in 
performing necessary duties, would open a wider field of suitable 
candidates for commissioned and non-commissioned ranks in the 
Territorial Army. The total cost would be small. 

Then there is the question of propaganda, mainly directed at 
present towards getting employers to encourage their men to join 
the Territorial Army. In the writer’s experience with the Terri- 
torials, it was found that in most cases, employers were quite willing 

© See “ A Chairman ” letter to the Times, 9th of April, 1925. 
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to let men join, although not many actually encourage them to do so. 
Many letters and circulars have been sent to them, based on an 
appeal to their patriotism, without having really had any great 
effect. There are, however, a few splendid examples like the 
London Gas Light and Coke Company, which gives an extra week’s 
holiday on full pay to their employees who go to camp. It is rather 
to the Trade Unions that any appeal should be directed. Such 
active opposition as there is, in most cases can unfortunately be 
traced to these unions. The writer has known cases of men who 
actually dared not let it be known that they belonged to the Terri- 
torial Army for fear that they might be forced to leave their union. 

It is difficult to see on what foundation the opposition of the 
Trade Unions is based. The recent example of certain unions 
towards the formation of the new Supplementary Reserve show the 
unreasoning and unreasonable nature of this opposition. But the 
fact that it does exist is patent to all who are in touch with the 
Territorial Army. It is suggested, therefore, that future efforts 
in the way of propaganda, meetings, circulars, etc., should be directed 
not towards the already harassed employers, but towards bringing 
the Trade Unions to a more reasonable frame of mind. 

A final suggestion is put forward, that some system of payment 
by results should be instituted. At present a man who goes to 
camp and does a minimum number of twenty drills, knows that he 
will get his bounty in full (50s.). In the writer’s opinion two im- 
provements might be considered in this system. First, the minimum 
number of twenty drills is too small] for real efficiency ; it is thought 
that fifty would be a better figure. What is suggested is that for 
twenty drills the first 20s. only of the bounty should be paid ; for 
the next twenty drills a further 20s. should be allowed ; and for the 
last ten drills the balance (r1os.) of the existing bounty. Thus the 
keen man would be in a better position vis-a-vis the less keen man, 
whilst the efficiency of the unit would simultaneously increase at 
no additional cost. 

Secondly, it is suggested that additional rewards should be avail- 
able for the most efficient non-commissioned officers and men. 
There is already a bounty for musketry, based on a qualifying 
minimum score. The standard of shooting would surely be im- 
proved if a sliding scale were adopted. For instance, a small sum, 
say 2s. 6d., might be allowed for every ten points scored above the 
qualifying minimum. 

Then, again, why should not this principle of a bounty for 
musketry be adopted for other forms of military knowledge ? Annual 
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payments need not be large. Quite small sums would add con- 
siderably to the desire of men to improve their general standard of 
efficiency. For instance, small annual bounties for such subjects 
as machine-gun training, signalling, riding and driving, map- 
reading, and so on, would ensure a constant supply of men with 
some knowledge of these and kindred subjects. The actual subjects 
would, of course, vary with each arm. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the additional responsi- 
bility now laid on the Territorial Army cannot be efficiently carried 
out without some addition to the present modest outlay. This 
addition will be relatively very small, but the country will get more 
than full value from it, and will undoubtedly be practising true 
economy. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN GERMANY 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT WAR 


WHEN “B’”’ and I sailed from Harwich on the 21st of July, 
1914, we merely proposed to spend a fortnight of the summer 
holidays bicycling in Germany and picking up a few words of the 
language, which we proposed to study later in our courses at the 
Royal Military Academy. 

By the time we reached the German frontier at Herbesthal, I 
was pretty sure of the first three or four pages of Hugo’s Grammar 
and of the first column of ‘“ The Briton in Germany.” My 
companion, who was an excellent sleeper, knew rather less. Rapid 
thumbing of our bad little dictionary was necessary to get the 
nouns needed to persuade a patient Customs official that our 
portable tent was not photographic apparatus. 

During the first ten days of our tour, which lack of space prevents 
me from describing, our vocabularies increased slightly in size 
and greatly in usefulness. Nevertheless, we had some difficulty 
in getting our money’s worth out of the newspapers, which, in those 
days, flourished in every village ; but we could extract sufficient 
from the headlines to realize that the war-clouds were rolling 
westward. Passing through Cassel on the 31st of July, our last 
doubts were dissipated ; soldiers were collecting horses from the 
civil population, reservists and young men were gathering around 
the beer-shops and in the squares, like swallows before the flighting. 
Germany was mobilizing. 

The newspapers now left us in no doubt that Germany and 
France were about to go to war, but that Great Britain’s attitude 
was “undeclared.” It was reported that there was “no anti- 
German feeling in London.” ‘B” and I hardly thought that the 
British Empire would be involved in the war, but we had no illusions 
as to the amenities of mobilized Germany as a touring-ground, so 
we decided to make for Cologne by forced marches. The abomin- 
able weather, which had followed us, especially trying when we 
slept out at night, made us regret this curtailment of our tour less 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
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Passing by Wilhelmshéhe, where Napoleon III was lodged 
after Sedan and where Kaiser Wilhelm II frequently stayed during 
the Great War, we pushed on through Corbach, the chief town of 
the principality of Waldeck, and camped at sundown on a col in 
the hills to the west of the town. 

We had become experts in pitching the tent and preparing our 
evening meal by this time, and were soon sitting on the grass between 
two fields high with golden, rustling corn, munching hard, and 
looking from the red and gold sunset in the west to the deepening 
shades on the fertile plain behind us. - 

Suddenly we heard the sound of singing. A band of men 
was marching down the spur to the right towards Corbach. Deep, 
full-throated, male voices rang out in one of those distinctive and 
inspiring German marching songs. The song was taken up on 
our left, where another party, apparently accompanied by women, 
was wending its way through the dark pinewoods. Then farther 
and farther afield, to right and left, to north and south of us, the 
song was taken up, as each hamlet in the hills disgorged its quota 
of fighting-men who were due in their depéts on the morrow. 

Night fell quickly and the processions, winding down the east- 
ward side of the hills, away from the last wondrous tints of the sunset, 
lit their path with torches and lanterns. A melodious army of 
glow-worms, they trickled down from the hills and concentrated 
on Corbach. ‘‘ The Day ” had come. 

We fell asleep to the lilt of the marchers’ songs, to awake early 
much refreshed by the first really dry night we had had in our tent. 
After a quick breakfast, we were beginning to strike camp when a 
party of men arrived from the village below us. Who were we? 
Why were we there? Where had we come from? Where were 
we going ? 

- Fortunately they had with them a man who had been an agent 
for German hardware in London (and who did not neglect to give 
us his business card) ; with his assistance and our passports, which 
now took on a new value, we succeeded in establishing our identity 
and innocence. After studying our tent and bicycles with interest, 
the deputation withdrew. 

However, we had scarcely recommenced our preparations to 
move when the elders of the hamlet above us, followed by their 
children or grand-children, descended on us. They brought no 
interpreter and were much more suspicious than the “‘ lowlanders.”’ 
Our German was quite inadequate to explain that some thin paper 
which they found in our possession was not tracing paper, but an 
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ordinary domestic article. Every sock was turned inside out, 
every corner of our kit ransacked. Finally, impressed by our 
passports, which, while unintelligible to them, were obviously 
official papers and which were embellished with Sir Edward Grey’s 
coat of arms, they ceased to oppose our departure. We packed up 
and moved off quickly and pedalled hard until noon, when we 
enjoyed, for the last time, one of those excellent one-mark luncheons 
which one could then get in German country inns. 


Soon afterwards, on the outskirts of Medebach, we were stopped 
by a man with a shot-gun, who was guarding a culvert, and escorted 
by him into the village. Here the council of the elders, in view 
of the serious state of affairs, appeared to be in plenary and con- 
tinuous session. We and all our kit were haled before them, while 
a resplendent police officer barred our retreat. 

Our passports were pored over and questions were put to us. 
Our vocabulary was growing under the stress of circumstances, 
and we gathered that we were accused of making plans of some 
neighbouring water-works. We intimated that, far from making 
plans of them, we did not even know of their existence. At this 
stage one elder, who had been making a lot of noise at a telephone 
in the next room, returned and made an announcement to the 
Committee. We soon learned that we were to be conveyed by car 
to Meschede in the Upper Ruhr valley, the nearest military centre, 
while our bicycles and kit were to follow by train. 

During the journey of some twenty or more kilometres, an 
elder sat by the chauffeur in front ; the policeman, with sword and 
revolver, between B. and myself at the back. On the way we passed 
two determined-looking armed peasants escorting a dejected-looking 
man in a red shirt—*‘ Russe,” ejaculated our custodian. 

Every culvert and railway crossing was guarded by a man, 
usually armed with a sporting rifle or a shot-gun. 

In Meschede we drew up before the local military headquarters 
and were bidden to remain in the car. An imposing old officer 
came out to look at us, took our papers from the Medebach elder, 
and retired, followed by the elder and the police officer, leaving a 
tall oberleutnant in a blue frock-coat on guard over us. Within a 
few minutes of arrival we were surrounded by a gaping crowd of 
some two or three hundred people. We learned later that it was 
reported in the town that we had come down in an aeroplane in the 
neighbouring hills and had then attempted to bolt! Finding it 
impossible to stare so many people out of countenance, “ B’”’ went 
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to sleep and I took out a piece of paper and began to jot down 
our latest expenses. 

The oberleutnant leaned forward, “ Please |” and took the paper. 
Glad of a diversion, I protested. It was a list of the clothes which 
we had deposited at Alfeld to be washed and sent to await us at 
Cologne; it was quite indispensable to us. The oberleutnant 
shook his head firmly and put the washing-list in his tail-pocket. 

After a time, which seemed to us interminable, the “ military 
authority ” re-emerged and, having apparently concluded that we 
were unworthy of his notice, directed that we be removed to the 
Amthaus (municipal office). ‘There we were further cross-examined 
and the part of our kit which we had brought with us was thoroughly 
explored. Finally, we were told that we must leave the country 
without delay. We said that such was our wish. The official 
said that there would, however, be no train to Cologne until 6.26 
next morning and we should do well to stay at the Bahnhof Hotel 
opposite the station. In reply to our anxious inquiries about our 
bicycles, we were told that we could collect them at the station before 
our departure. 


We went to the Bahnhof Hotel, made our way through the beer- 
tables in front, well-quizzed by the patrons, found the ‘ Wirt” 
and asked for rooms. “ No, full up with soldiers.” 

We were turning to leave when some half-dozen students rose 
from a table and surrounded us. For my part I found this dis- 
quieting, for students are apt to be over-patriotic at such moments. 
But the intentions of these boys were entirely friendly. “ You 
cannot get rooms here? Come with us, we will get you some.” 
They took us to another inn, accompanied us up to two nice little 
rooms, which they obtained for us at a price much below any which 
we had paid till then, and then took us down to the private parlour. 
A round of beer was ordered and we drank and talked together. 
The chief medium was broken German, eked out with even more 
fragmentary English and French. The elder lads had received 
their calling-up notices and were to report at their depdts next day 
to start training. Naturally the conversation turned to the war. 
What did we think about it? What was England going to do? 
We replied that our only sources of information for some time had 
been the German papers and we could read little of those ; but we 
could detect no sign that our country intended to take an active 
part in the war. 

On this, the eldest of the students, who had emptied several 
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mugs of beer, said, in effect: “‘ Tush, we know that you are going 
to fight us. It is a great crime that you have committed in allying 
yourselves with a Slav race like Russia against a Teutonic race 
like us.” 

We endeavoured to point out that : (i) we were not allied with 
Russia, and (ii) a large part of the Austro-Hungarian population 
was Slavonic ; but he merely shook his head dolefully and murmured, 
“It’s a great crime, it’s a great crime.” : 

The impasse was relieved by a lad going to the piano and striking 
up “‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” ‘They all joined lustily in the national 
favourite. This was followed by ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,’”’ then by 
“* Heil Dir Sie im Stegerkranz.” 

Then one of them said to us—‘ That is the tune of your 
National Anthem too.” 

We agreed. ‘‘ You must sing it to us,” they cried in chorus. 
We demurred, fearing that this might provoke an “ incident ” ; 
but they insisted. So, on Sunday, the 2nd of August, 1914, two 
Gentlemen Cadets stood stiffly to attention in a German beer-hall 
and bellowed two verses of ‘‘ God Save the King ” to an audience 
of German youths, who applauded loudly. When nobody seemed 
inclined to provide any more beer, the meeting broke up, but not 
before we had given away our last visiting cards to our new friends, 
with a solemn promise to “ meet them on London Bridge with 
fixed bayonets ” on their arrival there. 


Two or three of the students conducted us back to the railway- 
station, in front of which a large part of the town was assembled 
to watch the troop trains go through; while, on the platform, 
volunteers ran about supplying refreshments to the soldiers on any 
trains which stopped. We joined the throng and watched the train- 
loads of cheery soldiers roll by, the chalk inscriptions on the trucks 
“‘ Nach Paris,’’ etc., testifying to their high moral. 

Here we heard the news that the Germans had entered the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. Memories of Sedan told us at once that 
this must bring England into the war, unless some strange altera- 
tion had taken place in international politics. Consequently, from 
that moment, our impatience of delays in our homeward journey 
was great. 

Presently, on turning round, I saw “ B,’’ his hands in his pockets, 
his brow wrinkled, gazing down in perplexity at a little man in a 
top hat, frock-coat, and green tie, who was gesticulating and talking 
hard. I joined them and we discovered, after some time, that he 
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was talking a private version of English. After a little longer, we 
gathered that he wished us to sup with him to meet an English 
gitl, whom his daughters had brought from their school near 
Hanover for a visit. We went and spent a pleasant evening, finding 
our host to be the local Lutheran pastor. The English girl said that 
she preferred not to try to move and was sure that she would be all 
right. On getting back to England I was able to send her father 
news of her and she reached home some weeks later. A man who 
talked good English came in after supper, apparently to pump us. 
When the English girl returned to England, she wrote to me and 
told me that this man stated, after our departure, that we were not 
going to be allowed out of the country. 

Having arranged to be called at 5 o’clock, we went to bed early. 
We breakfasted at the inn next day before proceeding to the station 
in, as we thought, ample time for our train. On arriving there, 
however, we found that the inn clocks were some forty minutes 
slow and the train had gone. We went into the town to while away 
an hour until the next train left. In the market-place we found lines 
of requisitioned horses, but our inspection was cut short by an irate 
officer, who had us marched out. We went into a shop to get a 
little food for our journey. The shopman had an English vocabulary 
allied to German grammar, hence a request for some oranges 
elicited the startling reply, ““ You cannot become oranges, it gives 
not any more!” We got some pears and chocolate. 

Returning to the station we claimed our bicycles, which had 
arrived in perfect order, and we were just about to take tickets, 
when a breathless man arrived to say that we were wanted at the 
Amthaus. ‘This meant missing our train ; however, it was obviously 
useless to resist, so we hurried round there, only to be kept waiting 
for about two hours, before anyone would vouchsafe any reason 
for our detention. 

Then we were told that we could not go via Cologne, but would 
be sent, under escort, into Holland. It was not until very much 
later that we realized that the objection to the Cologne route was 
due to the fact that the main part of the German army was passing 
through that city on its way into Belgium. 

After a further long wait, we were taken off to the station by 
another police-officer, with sword, pistol, pickelhaube, etc. One 
man hooted at us on the way, otherwise little interest was taken. 

Taking that firm line which I had already found to pay with 
German officials, I had insisted that, if they would not let us go 
via Cologne, whence we had return tickets, the authorities must 
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pay our fares, or we should not have the money to reach home. 
After some demur, they agreed to do this, saying that they would 
reclaim it from my father later. 

We travelled all day in crowded third-class carriages ; mobilized 
reservists forming the bulk of our companions. The residue of 
the population, old men, women, and children, gathered at the 
stations, cheering and throwing flowers and food.as the soldiers 
leaned from the windows promising to return soon with a French 
girl under each arm. We were asked more than once where we 
had to report or what our regiment was. Before long, we were on 
excellent terms with our old policeman and exchanged some of our 
pears and chocolate for slices of his sausage. 

We continually passed or were passed by troop-trains carrying 
men, horses, and guns to the west. As night fell we were passing 
through the Ruhr industrial area, that great arsenal which was 
working feverishly to supply the guns and shells, the thousand and 
one engines of war and their auxiliaries. Blast furnaces glowed 
and roared flame into the night, while ant-like men hurried about 
them, and trains shunted and whistled on the complicated network 
of rails. 

After dark, we changed trains (for the fourth time) at Neuss. 
While waiting on the platform, we saw a small party of men leading 
a poor wretch along the line, who was, we were told, a spy from 
Miinchen Gladbach, whom they had been after for twenty-four 
hours. The spy mania was, of course, rampant in the country and 
there were many tales of Russians disguised as priests, who were 
caught on the point of blowing up railway tunnels and so on. 

A few hours later we steamed into Venlo on the last train which 
crossed the Dutch frontier for some days. 

Efforts to induce our custodian to remain on the German side 
of the frontier had been vain. His orders were to see us to Venlo, 
and to Venlo he would take us. This unsolicited advertisement 
_ was our undoing. ‘The couple of score of travellers who came with 
us (including several Japanese) were allowed through without 
difficulty ; but the sight of our police officer’s uniform quickly 
brought a squad of Dutch police around us. We tried to put a bold 
face on the matter, and said farewell to our “ guardian angel ” and 
advanced to the Customs rail ; we were promptly seized by excited 
Dutchmen and given clearly to understand that we were under 
** close arrest.” 

We had thought to be free on entering Holland and this was a 
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chilling reception, but worse was to follow. After we had been 
kept waiting for about an hour, during which “ B ”’ slept like a good 
soldier while I fussed, much telephoning resulted in an order that 
we and our escort were to be put back over the German frontier 
forthwith |! 

In vain we pointed out that our passports were in order, that they 
had been endorsed by the German authorities, that these authorities 
had actually sent us out of Germany, that we were British subjects 
and the British Empire was not at war, and that we were merely 
trying to cross a neutral state. ‘‘ We must avoid an international 
incident,” replied the Dutch police sergeant in charge of us. “ You 
are probably spies.” We pointed out that the Germans had investi- 
gated that matter and decided to let us go, so the presumption was 
unlikely to be right. We demanded in vain to see the Governor 
of the place or some superior officer. The police sergeant developed 
a remarkable ignorance of all languages other than Dutch, of which 
we knew no word. 

About half an hour later we were bundled into a closed wagonette 
with our German police officer and the stolid Dutch sergeant and 
driven to the German frontier. On the way we were strictly 
forbidden to look out and the wagonette was surrounded by half 
a dozen policemen on our and their own bicycles, while two more 
rode on the box. 

At the frontier the Germans had put a light barbed wire entangle- 
ment across the road, with a couple of wagons behind it. From 
this fortification a soldier forbade our advance. 

The Dutch pushed forward the German police officer to negotiate. 
Then followed one of the funniest incidents of the war. In full 
uniform and armed, this guardian of law and order under a belligerent 
Power, who had rendered uneventful and faithful service to his 
Emperor for nearly half a century, stood on neutral soil pleading 
to be re-admitted to his Fatherland. The sentry had his orders and 
was adamant. The poor old man leaned on the barbed wire and 
entreated him, while large tears gathered in his eyes and fell on his 
moustache. The sentry seemed to weaken and I gathered that 
he gave way, so wheeled my bicycle, which a Dutch policeman had 
restored to me, off the road and over the neighbouring potato-patch. 
The sentry rushed at me and stuck the muzzle of his nfle into my 
ribs. This language needed no vocabulary. I retreated and said 
to the Dutch sergeant, ‘‘ What about it?” But that officer was 
not so easily defeated. ‘‘ Back into the wagon,” he said, and off we 
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We drove for about an hour and a half in a northerly direction 
and arrived at a frontier-post on a by-road. ‘Two trees had been 
felled across the road and the small guard-house and inn were 
occupied by about a dozen Landsturm men in mufti, with military 
caps, white arm-bands inscribed with their unit, and old rifles. 

This post had not the same strict orders, or took them less 
literally, and the Dutch sergeant got rid of his unwelcome charges. 
We inquired what was to happen to us, and were informed that we 
were to be sent to Kalden Kirchen, the German frontier town 
opposite Venlo. A cab was telephoned for to take our police officer, 
who had quite broken down over the failure of his mission, and our 
kit. This involved a long wait. The non-commissioned officer 
in charge of the post expressed the usual desire to examine our kit. 
Realizing that this man would probably think it incumbent on him 
to confiscate our cycling-maps, which had been spared till then, 
we took in “‘ B’s” kit and left mine outside. 

Everything was meticulously examined, with much head-shaking. 
Finally, Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of Western Germany ”’ (borrowed from 
the Royal Military Academy Library) was discovered to contain 
an outline map of the country in a pocket in the cover. This was 
impounded, presumably as evidence that the post had taken all 
precautions. Fully alive by now to the advantages of the offensive- 
defensive, we raised a great hullabaloo. The book belonged to a 
library, it could not be returned without the map, if they wished to 
retain the map, they must pay for it. The argument became quite 
heated, until one man, a lover of peace, exclaimed, “‘ I have an idea.” 
He seized an envelope and made me address it to myself, put the 
map into it and said, ‘‘ There, now that will be sent to you when the 
war is over!” Honour was satisfied and the examination was 
discontinued. ‘ B” lay down on the guard-room straw and went 
to sleep. I went to the inn and obtained some black bread and 
(stale) fried eggs. 

I carried on a broken conversation with the soldiers, who were 
quite friendly. “‘ You cannot keep us long,” I said, “ for we have 
an engagement to play tennis in England on the 7th of August.” 
When I repeated this three or four times, varying the pronunciation 
and order of the words, they understood and laughed. ‘‘ Wer gehen 
auch Tennis spielen” (We are also going to play tennis). “ Zip-zip,” 
said one and patted his rifle. 

There was still no news of a British declaration of war, but we 
felt sure that it could only be a matter of hours. Consequently, our 
anxiety to reach the military headquarters at Kalden Kirchin and, 
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we hoped, get permission again to try to leave the country, was 
great. 

At length the cab arrived. We pushed our police officer in, 
piled our kit on top of him, and led the way on our bicycles. 

The intelligent horse developed an insistent thirst at every 
drink shop we passed. The police officer and the driver acted in 
complete sympathy with the horse. After the second of these 
halts, we lost patience and refused to stop. ‘Telling our “ escort ” 
that he could rejoin us at Kalden Kirchen, we put spurs to our 
bicycles and departed, followed by yells and threats from the 
** escort,” while the driver flogged the horse on again. 

At Kalden Kirchen we had no difficulty in identifying Military 
Headquarters, but were kept waiting until our escort arrived with 
our papers. We then asked to be allowed to proceed, if possible 
via Belgium ; but were told that we should be put in a fortress for 
the duration of the war. ‘‘ But England is not at war.’’ The 
officer who was interviewing us shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Anyway 
you must wait here for the present.” ‘‘ May we have something to 
eat then?” ‘“‘ Yes; go over to the inn opposite.” We took a 
quite affectionate farewell of our police officer, who, not having 
got into trouble for failing to arrive with us, had forgiven us for 
leaving him, and he made for the station, home and a peaceful 
life. We had a good luncheon at the expense of the German 
Army, disturbed by a noise of bells and gongs, which, we discovered, 
indicated that an aeroplane, presumed hostile, was overhead. A 
few rifles were fired. We could see nothing. 

Soon after we had finished luncheon a distinguished-looking 
officer, whom we took to be a general, arrived with an interpreter 
in mufti, who talked excellent English. Our papers were examined 
and some questions asked. We pointed out that we had been 
prevented by the German authorities from using our return tickets 
via Cologne and were now being “‘ messed about,” so that our money 
was running short and we should soon become charges on the 
German Government. 

After a brief consideration, the general said that we could 
try to cross into Holland with a party of Dutch refugees that evening. 
The interpreter then pulled out a handful of gold and silver and 
said, “‘ How much money do you require ?”’ We thanked him and 
said that, if we were allowed to go at once, we thought that we could 
just manage to get through on the money we had. 

We had to wait for two hours while the refugee party was 
assembled, we then fell in, but our impatient footsteps were 
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restrained to the pace of the women and children, and we had to 
crawl to the frontier post on the main road where the German 
sentry had turned us back in the early morning. This was 5 p.m. 
on the 4th of August, 1914. 

We tried to walk nonchalantly past the Dutch guards in the 
midst of the Dutch refugees, but we were not forgotten. There 
followed a nerve-racking twenty minutes while the telephone 
hummed. At last we were permitted to proceed. 

We were stopped twice more by military posts. On the great 
steel bridge at Venlo a young subaltern who talked excellent English 
and French, interpreted between us and the commander of the post. 
We were directed to proceed via Breda, but, once away from the 
troops, we turned south along the Canal du Nord, wishing to get 
out of inhospitable Holland and into Belgium as quickly as possible. 
We pedalled down the stony tow-path till after dark and, passing 
Weert, slept at Nederweert, within sound of the guns at Liége. 

Next morning we got out of Holland, not without difficulty, 
at Budel, and, when we declared that we were British refugees 
from Germany, were most warmly received at Hamont. We were 
loudly cheered as we steamed out of the station bound for Antwerp. 
At Herenthal, where we had to change, we found ourselves amongst 
crowds of mobilizing reservists. Somehow a rumour got about 
that we were Germans and this quickly brought a threatening ring 
of people round us. However, as soon as we had explained our 
identity and origin, hostility changed to the warmest friendliness 
and seats were quickly found for us in the Antwerp train, in which 
standing-room was scarce. The old question, though from a new 
point of view, was put from all sides. ‘‘ What is England going to 
do?” “ Belgium is only a small country. We shall do our best, 
but you must come to help us and quickly.”” We explained that 
we knew less than they did, but were convinced that England would 
be with them shortly, and that we were returning as rapidly as 
possible to don “ le Khaki.” 

It was rumoured (untruly) that British troops had already landed 
at Ostend. We also heard many rumours about the German advance 
as we rolled past Brussels, where the country round the forts was 
being cleared of cover. 

At Antwerp we reported to the British Consulate-General, heard 
that war had been declared, and were directed to a refugee-ship, 
the discomforts of which we shared with a large number of 
“‘ Bridisch ” citizens escaping from the anti-German fury at Antwerp. 
When we had ascended the Thames to Gravesend, one of those 
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“ compatriots ” asked me, ‘“‘ Ees dis de Engleesh Shannel?” At 
Gravesend we persuaded the Customs officials to land us in their 
boat and went to the barracks, where, travel-stained as we were, 
the ill-fated rst Royal Dublin Fusiliers entertained us hospitably 
to dinner and gave us railway warrants to our destination, our last 
penny having been spent in Antwerp on a loaf of bread and some 
chocolate as provisions for the voyage. 

We have not received the map, the claim for our railway fares, 
nor the washing which was to await us Poste-restante at Cologne | 


TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 
No. 8 
A DANGEROUS “ MARRAINE” 
By “ Jans ” (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


ON two or three occasions French Intelligence had sent warnings to 
British G.H.Q. that a hostile secret agency, in the disguise of a 
so-called ‘‘ marraine,” * was trying to extract military information 
from soldiers of the British forces. During the winter of 1917- 
1918 a specific instance was mentioned, but, owing to a variety of 
reasons, the investigation unfortunately came to nothing. Then, 
towards the middle of April, 1918, a renewed warning came from 
the same source. This time further information was furnished. 
It was believed, so ran the report, that attempts were afoot to elicit 
information concerning British troop movements from some of 
the men occupying certain more permanent billets not far distant 
from Amiens. With the help of the French Séreté and of the 
British Army Censorship, it slowly became possible to narrow this 
field down to ten or twelve villages occupied by troops ; these were 
then placed under special observation. Nothing further, however, 
resulted until the French authorities in Paris had located more 
definitely the exact destination to which replies were being directed 
to the suspicious “‘ marraine’s’’ letters. She was, in fact, employing 
none other than accommodation addresses that were suspect for 
other forms of illicit correspondence. The French then asked us 
to direct observations on to certain post offices, both military and 
civil, from which the replies were being dispatched to Paris. At 
this juncture Lieutenant Ellison of the Intelligence Corps was 
ordered by Major Lynch to deal with the case. 

With the further assistance of the French authorities and of the 
British Military Censorship, combined with some discreet investiga- 
tions by the Intelligence Police, it soon became clear to Ellison 

© “ Marraine ” (godmother) was the appellation of feminine correspondents 
who exchanged letters with ‘‘ lonely soldiers.”” The French Press from Le Temps 


to La Vie Parisienne contained numerous advertisements of such would-be 
correspondents. 
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that a certain offender in the matter was one Private Stevenson, 
a motor car driver employed by the headquarters of the Ammunition 
Supply Service. One morning a postcard, written by Stevenson 
on the previous day, was brought to Ellison. This document, 
addressed to Mile. Zéro, 32, Rue de Rocroi, Paris, stated briefly 
that the writer hoped to be in Paris for a couple of days before the 
end of the week. The card was written in bad French and signed 
‘“‘ Alphonse Legros.” ‘The Intelligence Police were able to state 
that it had been dropped into a French village letter-box by a small 
girl rewarded with half a franc by Stevenson for the service. 

Ellison, being somewhat impulsive and imagining he had an 
easy case on hand, caused Private Stevenson to be apprehended 
that same evening. He straightway examined him. From that 
interview it would have been difficult to prove that there was any 
serious guilt attached to the man. He confessed to having been in 
correspondence with a “ marraine’”’ in Paris who often sent him a 
newspaper, usually an English one, and occasionally some delicacies 
by post. Latterly he had, at her special request, observed a rather 
devious method for corresponding with her, as she had informed 
him that the French authorities would not tolerate English soldiers 
on leave in Paris during such strenuous times, and she was urging 
him to come to see her in Paris. Consequently, Stevenson had felt 
doubtful about getting away to see her, if he did not comply with her 
instructions as to procedure. He hoped to have to go to Paris on 
duty with his car within a few days, and he was anxious not to be 
prevented from going. The interesting point to Ellison was that 
these instructions had been given him verbally by a friend of the 
“* marraine’’ in Amiens itself. 

Ellison thereupon went to Major Lynch and reported. “I 
have had Stevenson arrested, sir, and have examined him,” he 
began, ‘‘ but I cannot for the life of me make out how far he is 
implicated in any wilful attempt to give information about our 
troop movements. The man’s statements are in some respects 
peculiar, and I do not altogether believe his story. I fancy, myself, 
that he has allowed himself gradually to become involved with 
some undesirable people in Paris. Somehow I am sure he has not 
been actuated by any disloyal motives, but I have inquired and have 
heard that he has the reputation of being conceited and garrulous, 
so that if he goes to Paris, which obviously he is not a little anxious 
to do, he might end by giving away a good deal of information.” 

“Well,” said Lynch, ‘‘ now you have arrested the man and 
examined him, it is clear that the game is up, so far as the French are 
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concerned, and that they ought to close with the people at the suspect 
address if we are to get to the bottom of the matter. I think you’ve 
been too hasty, young fellow.” 

Ellison objected: ‘‘ Do you, sir? I thought I ought to take 
action, as he might go off to Paris at any moment. The matter 
strikes me thus: the French apparently have enough evidence in 
their possession to justify their telling us that this or that soldier 
of ours is corresponding with a spy address. They would never 
have done that without sufficient evidence in their hands to close 
with their own people in Paris. Our only concern is to find out 
the degree of innocence or guilt in the people they point out 
to us.” 

But Major Lynch was not satisfied. ‘“‘ My dear man, if you 
had any experience of the little hitches that occur in matters of this 
kind and of the extraordinary lack of cohesion that sometimes 
arise in running a combined show, you would be surprised! You 
ought to have asked me first.” 

Ellison then suggested that, if Major Lynch’s view should be 
correct, he would most easily put matters right by going to Paris 
himself that evening and working with the French police. Private 
Stevenson, judging by his own statement and by the intercepted 
postcard, was expected at the Rue de Rocroi between midnight 
and 1 o’clock in the morning within the next few days. Major 
Lynch said he would think the matter over, and that he would first 
telephone to Paris. He promised Ellison he would not disclose his 
proposal to visit that city. Private Stevenson, meanwhile, was to 
remain under close arrest. 

Early next morning Major Lynch succeeded in telephoning to 
the Parisian. police. Owing to a bad line he failed to get much 
satisfaction from the other end, so he somewhat reluctantly permitted 
Ellison to go to the French capital to deal with the matter. On 
reaching Paris the following day, Ellison called upon the military 
authorities and was finally referred by them to an adjoint to the 
commussatre de police who was dealing with all espionage matters 
in the eastern sector of the city. The visit did not turn out to 
Ellison’s satisfaction. The adjoint proved to be a small-minded 
man who suffered from a fault common enough among the lesser 
fry of the Intelligence world, namely, a desire to deal with everything 
himself combined with a considerable belief in his own prowess. 

“* Monsieur l’adjoint,’’ Ellison ended in his best French, “‘ unless 
you give me full details of the case it will be impossible for us to go 
very far with it. After all, if this is a matter of espionage, we can 
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only try our men in a properly constituted court. ‘That is impossible 
without full evidence. That you alone possess.” 

The adjoint on his side was nettled by Ellison’s impetuous 
manner and school-boyish appearance: the little bureaucratic 
Frenchman recoiled somewhat from the florid, youthful, ways of 
his visitor. It seemed to him unthinkable that a difficult case, like 
that in hand, could be successfully handled by so young and simple 
a personality. So he regretted, deplored, hedged and apologized ; 
if higher authority approved, if the Ministry of War did this, if the 
commuissaire de police said that, all would be put before Ellison. 
So they parted. 

Ellison brooded over his lunch in a recess of the little dining- 
room of the Hotel Castiglione. Lynch would not be pleased if he 
could not return next day with some definite report about the 
Stevenson affair. ‘Thereupon he made up his mind to act. Going 
over to the British Intelligence Office just off the Rue St. Honoré, 
he discussed the matter with the officer in charge. Very little 
could be done, so he found. The British Office knew something 
of the matter, but had not been informed in full of what had 
occurred between British G.H.Q. and the French police. Ellison, 
being in a hurry for results, did not think it worth while to ask for 
more assistance, so he settled on his own plan of action. Going 
out he dispatched a message by pet#t bleu to 32, Rue de Rocroi. 
Then he wandered about Paris, dined and returned later to the 
Intelligence Office. He sent for a British motor driver and 
bribed the man to do hima favour. At 10.30 at night there came out 
of the garage behind the Rue St. Honoré a driver of the A.S.C., 
who that afternoon had figured in the same street as Lieutenant 
Ellison of the Intelligence Corps. After looking round some 
estaminets, he set out on his quest somewhere about midnight. 
At last, after tramping eastward, he found the house, an old, evil- 
looking building, squalid even in the narrow and unscavenged 
Rue de Rocroi. With his electric torch in his hand, Ellison climbed 
the wooden stair with some misgiving, for he now regretted that he 
should not have taken the precaution of coming armed to such an 
appointment at such an hour. But somehow all thought of personal 
danger had seemed to be far behind when he left Amiens and 
came away out of range of the guns. 

On reaching the top landing he knocked at the door at the head 
of the stairs: there was no answer. He entered a darkened room. 
The beam of his torch fell on a candlestick and matches, which he 
lit. He then saw a dirty attic bedroom furnished as such. On 
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the floor he distinguished his own petit bleu, which he had dispatched 
as Private Stevenson, in evil French and in a worse handwriting, 
lying torn in small pieces. He was expected. So far, so good. 
Sitting down on a chair, he waited and listened. After a full hour 
of tedious expectation there suddenly broke in on Ellison’s hearing 
a sound which he had never heard before in all his visits to Paris. 
It was the air raid alarm siren! He soon realized what it was, so 
he extinguished his candle and looked out from the curtained window. 
The street suddenly became alive behind the darkness. A faint 
gleam of light here and there showed up through ill-shrouded 
windows ; a stampede down the stairs over the road; a rush of 
feet down the street ; and he imagined he saw some half-dressed 
figures making for the nearest public shelter. Some distant shouting 
denoted the extinction of street lights. ‘‘ What an opportunity 
for burglars ! ” thought Ellison. 

It was a strange situation, so he thought, from which to watch 
an air raid over the French capital. Thinking of the tales he had 
heard of shrapnel bullets raining back upon the roofs, he wondered 
what he should do. Yet he remained glued to the window. Then 
to the north-east he heard some half-dozen explosions that he 
quickly recognized as anti-aircraft guns in action. Nevertheless, 
this little outbreak did not spread and, except for the sounds that 
he heard in the street, nothing further took place. He waited 
long, but there was no sound, for the city seemed as though struck 
dumb. It must be a false alarm. Tired of waiting, sleepy, he 
withdrew into the room, lit the candle, closed the window again, 
and wondered whether the appointment would be kept. At last 
a quiet footfall sounded on the stair ; it came up with deliberation 
and the door slowly opened, so slowly that it was clear to Ellison 
that the newcomer was taking stock of him through the slit that was 
formed by the hinge as it opened. The stranger finally stepped 
into the light. Ellison was not favourably impressed ; still more 
did he regret his lack of weapons. A greasy tweed cap surmounted 
an unshorn face set off by wolfish eyes and a shock of ginger hair. 
The neck was concealed by a dirty red bandanna handkerchief. 

In broken English the newcomer addressed Ellison. ‘‘ Steffen- 
sonn?” ‘ Yes.” ‘You comm to see marraine? Sorry you 
attend here long. Polisse about below. But ’ave dreenk and then 
go see marraine at Vincennes. I tak’ you. Hein / ’ave dreenk ?” 

Ellison muttered a reply in English. The other looked at him 
a minute, then went to a dirty cupboard and took out a bottle and a 
dirty tray on which stood three not too clean glasses. 
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Ellison was afraid to spoil the game by a refusal, but wondered 
if drugging might not be to the fore. An instant’s reflection con- 
vinced him that, if the rufhan before him really meant to lead him 
to Vincennes, then he need not fear drugs at this stage of the 
proceedings. Still he was not for taking risks. 

“‘ Cheerio |” said he with the best grace he could to the other, 
** ’ere’s to the marraine. But, say, I’ll do the service, what oh!” 

So saying, he stretched out a hand to the bottle, and with the 
other he made as if to select a glass. Narrowly meanwhile he 
watched the Frenchman, for surely, he thought, if there were any 
foul play afoot, then the other would have betrayed some sign of 
perturbation should the victim do the honours. The Frenchman 
seemed surprised, but let Ellison go on. “So far, so good,” 
thought the latter to himself, ‘‘ drugs are off!” After pouring 
out a tot into one glass—it was brandy and evil stuff at that— 
Ellison again put out his hand to take a glass for himself when 
he suddenly saw the Frenchman’s eye fixed on the left hand that 
he had stretched towards the glass. He checked his fingers as he 
suddenly remembered that he was still wearing his identity bracelet. 
He started as he noticed the candle flame glinting on the little silver 
plate, and he read his own name by its light. 

But the effect of that momentary glimpse of that little plate 
had in the meantime transfixed the other. A fierce gleam flashed 
through his eyes, as he looked at Ellison. The latter instinctively 
divined that the game was up, and that the apache had guessed that 
some trick was being played upon him, even though he could 
not arrive at the actual truth. The two men gazed into each other’s 
eyes. Ellison’s look no longer could conceal the fact. The 
Frenchman first broke the silence as if to himself. 

“Not Steffensonn.  Intelligence—Sacré! Un mouchard 
anglais |” 

Ellison understood the purport of those words full well. With 
a quick movement the Frenchman then sprang up and made for 
the door, but Ellison, realizing the gravity of the situation jumped 
for it too. Then the other made a grab for his breast pocket. 
Being unarmed and thinking himself more than a match for the 
hooligan, Ellison leaped at him as though tackling his man on the 
football field. Fair and square he caught the Frenchman, who 
fell heavily backwards. He rolled on to the floor ; yet as he went 
back there shot out of his pocket a weighty object and with it there 
came a little packet of letters in a greasy envelope. Ellison, half 
down on the floor, seized his opponent by the neck with one hand, 
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clutched the packet of papers with the other. Then, with one con- 
vulsive effort, with both hands banged the man’s head on the floor. 
He did not see the heavier object that had flown from the man’s 
pocket and forgot all about it. The Frenchman looked at any rate as 
though knocked out. Quickly Ellison sprang up, made for the door, 
opened then slammed it and tore down the stairs. No sooner had 
he reached the last half landing than he paused. The gas jet over 
his head, turned low, had just revealed another figure barring the 
exit from the house. Already on the landing at the top of the house 
Ellison’s late victim had come out, as he had succeeded in getting 
up and opening the door. A loud shout preceded the man’s first 
step down the stair : 

“* Gare au flic ! casse-lut la gueule |” * 

For a moment Ellison hesitated. That brief delay was to cost 
him dear. The steps from above were one flight down. The 
man in front had disclosed a long knife. Suddenly a shot from a 
pistol from overhead goaded the Intelligence Officer forward. He 
leapt down the remaining stairs and straight for the man in front. 
With his left hand he intended to clutch the other’s armed hand, 
with his right fist he trusted to lay him out. But in the dim light 
it was hard to distinguish so much. He threw his only missile, 
his electric torch, at his antagonist ; to his chagrin he hit him on 
the shoulder. The Frenchman only swore. Then the two closed, 
but not before a yell from the half landing which Ellison had just 
left, warned him of another and more dangerous attack. Another 
shot cracked from behind. He imagined he had succeeded in 
getting hold on the wrist that grasped the threatening knife before 
him, when a third shot rang out closer. This time he felt in his 
left shoulder a strange sensation that he knew could only be a wound, 
whether from bullet or knife he could scarcely tell. To his alarm, 
he felt his own left hand relax and he thought himself lost. But 
meanwhile the hooligan before him had reeled back to one side, 
the knife fell from his hand. He, too, had been hit by the same 
shot. Ellison leaped into the street over the other, as yet another 
bullet whistled past him. Then he ran for his life. The first 
turning to his left he took, then on again at full speed. Another 
two hundred yards on he looked back. In the breaking daylight 
he was startled to see a figure on a bicycle coming upon him. 
To his excited brain the rider seemed yet another confederate of 
the gang, so turning to the right he again ran on. But the bicycle 
was winning and there was no turning to assist the runner. Then 
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a strange thing happened. Close behind in the air there sounded 
a familiar wail ; then a familiar crash ; dust from falling brickwork, 
broken slates smothered both the running Ellison and the cyclist 
behind. But the latter, blinded for the moment, lost his balance ; 
the bicycle swerved, struck a lamp-post. Looking back Ellison 
saw the rider laying full length and motionless on the pavement. 
In spite of that he ran on till he nearly dropped. The wound in 
his shoulder was beginning to ache. He was tired from lack of 
sleep, the struggle in that dingy house, then the race with the 
cyclist. He felt as if he would gladly have drunk even that small 
portion of the foul brandy that he had poured out up in yonder attic. 
On he went, going slower every moment, yet, unconsciously, 
following the route whereby he had come to his appointment 
earlier in the night. Daylight had now come. 

He ceased running, for he felt well-nigh spent and his shoulder 
was giving him pain, so he leant against a tall pillar of a railing 
surrounding a wide courtyard. Then, as he looked about for a 
taxicab, a tramway or motor bus to take him back to the British 
Intelligence Office, he began to see that all about him was vacant 
space. The great Gare de |’Est seemed forlorn and lifeless, until, 
of a sudden, a swarm of early morning arrivals rushed out of the 
station, ran, stumbled, panted across the open square till they were 
all swallowed up in the narrow streets beyond. Wondering and 
half dazed, Ellison walked slowly on through deserted streets, the 
emptiness of which grew more marked under the light of the 
morning sunrise. The Boulevard de Magenta, that busy couloir 
of humanity, appeared dead. Alone a few isolated individuals 
scurried close under the houses on the eastern side. They seemed 
to hug the wall. Mechanically he turned up towards the Gare du 
Nord. Not even a porter was visible before the open doorways. 
A train rumbled in. Again a wave of early-rising workers stampeded 
out of the station ; again the square was empty. Ellison was left 
wondering, in spite of his growing faintness, what it all meant. In 
an instant a small motor-van dashed up to the station. Two men 
from the front seat hustled out from the inside a bale of newspapers— 
it was the Citoyen de France. With the load on his shoulder one 
of the pair dived into the station at a run. The other stood by 
fidgeting, with his engine running hard. 

Ellison made his way up to him and in perfect French 
inquired : 

‘What do you want to drive me to the Bntish Intelligence 
down at St. Honoré ? ” 
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“‘ Impossible, pas permis !” gesticulated the man. ‘‘ Here, don’t 
stop me! nous sommes dans l’axe!’’* as Ellison put a hand on 
his arm, for he was growing desperate. He felt himself nearly 
done. 

So not to be denied he drew a fifty-franc note from his pocket, 
almost all the money he had, and held it up.t The driver’s com- 
panion came running back; the driver muttered something to 
him, then, turning to Ellison, exclaimed : 

“Hurry up; quick! there’s no one about these mornings. 
We'll risk it. But don’t let a soul see you!” 

Between the two of them they almost threw the exhausted 
Ellison on to the bales of newspaper that still half filled the van. 
Jumping on to the seat the two drove off as though possessed. The 
van danced over the tram rails and cobbles, then down the long, 
narrow Rue Lafayette it raced. Gradually Ellison began to com- 
prehend the reason for this strange condition of things that had 
appeared to him undistinguishable from a mental delusion. It 
was the long-range German guns from sixty miles away that had 
petrified this part of the city. He dimly remembered that they 
only fired a few rounds at long intervals, but always at daybreak, 
and that the central point of impact of these uncanny shells lay 
around the two great railway stations which he had just left. The 
“* axe’ was nothing more or less than the normal line of fire of the 
guns. The motor driver, just as everybody else in Paris, was shy 
of the zone in which these shells might fall. A sequence of air 
raids coupled with this daybreak bombardment had frayed the 
nerves of Paris. Hence the deserted aspect of even the Gare du 
Nord; hence the curious behaviour of the pedestrians ; hence 
this wild drive down the bumpy Rue Lafayette. One shell must 
have fallen, so Ellison reasoned, away back yonder when he was 
racing his pursuer on the bicycle. That German shell must have 
assisted him in his escape. 

As the van sped on, of a sudden another crash resounded from 
a roof not far ahead. A cascade of slates splintered on the pave- 
ment to the accompanying tinkle of shivered glass; a huge zinc 
chimney-pot crumpled itself across the tram-rails with a hollow 
boom and jangle of cast-off tins. A small cloud of soot marked its 
fall. Another shell had fallen. Startled, yet making an effort to 
avoid the new obstacle, the driver swerved sharply to the left. 
The van shaved the fallen wreckage, but, in the man’s attempt to 
straighten his lock, the near hind wheel struck the left-hand kerb. 

© We're in the axis | t Then worth over 35s. 
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The van nearly came over at the bump ; the bales of paper surged 
in disorder to the left. Ellison was thrown violently on to his 
wounded shoulder and to the same side. A great pain seemed to 
strike him from above and below; his field of vision narrowed 
and became fringed with orange and vermilion. Through this 
narrowing slot of consciousness he could still perceive between the 
driver and his companion the street in front of him. The tall 
houses on either side seemed to bend inwards so as to stare at him. 
The lamp-posts rocked with merriment at his pain. In his ears 
the beating of his overwrought heart was singing in unison with 
the panting of the engine and of the jazz music of the wheels on the 
uneven cobbles. The ever-straight street seemed endless to the 
sufferer. The edges of his horizon now lifted, now lowered. A 
wide space opened out before him, where, out of the pavement, 
there rose up some monstrous hydra-headed creatures that inserted 
their uncouth heads with blinking eyes into the van to seek him 
out and devour him. Then he remembered no more. At that 
moment the driver was tearing, at racing speed, across the broad 
Place de l’Opera, past the huge fantastic lamp-posts that bordered 
his course. A single policeman, cowering against the eastern walls 
of the Place, furthest from the possible fall of the long guns’ pro- 
jectiles, shouted at the driver to slow ; but he never left his shelter. 
On went the van. 

With impatient exclamations the two men on the box pulled up 
and delivered two more bales of their papers. Finally, they turned 
round to the east, at length remembering the presence of the un- 
conscious Ellison. With a sigh of relief they almost flung him out 
on the pavement before the British Intelligence Office. Then, 
with a shout of ‘“‘ Now to the P.L.M. and out of the ‘axe!’” 
they raced on. 

When Ellison recovered consciousness he was in the Intelligence 
Office. The first thing he saw was a French subaltern, attached to 
the British Office, bending over him. But what attracted his 
weakened brain the most was the British Military Cross that dangled 
from the Frenchman’s jacket. Obeying a baby-like instinct, he 
put out his right hand as though to play with it. As he did so, 
there dropped out of his grip the papers that he had snatched from 
the rufhian in the Rue de Rocroi. At that sight he tried to think. 
How were they there? Where had they come from? Had he 
not given them back to Major Lynch? Weakly he murmured 
that the papers should be put back in his pocket. The Frenchman 
had already guessed their significance ; he divined what Ellison had 
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been doing. But staunch to his British employers, he said nothing 
and sent Ellison to a private clinic for treatment. 

Some forty-eight hours later, Ellison, more or less recovered, 
but with his arm in a sling—for his wound was in fact trivial though 
painful—and in his correct uniform, called on the adjoint of the 
Commissaire whom he had seen three days back. He asked for 
news of the case which had brought him to Paris. The adjoint 
at first was not communicative. 

Ellison, however, was not to be denied. 

‘* Monsieur l’adjoint,” he began in French, “ I have come from 
British G.H.Q. to gather full information as to the illicit attempts 
that are being made from Paris to extract information from our 
troops, and I am entitled to demand you to give it.” 

The adjoint, at first angry, was dismayed by Ellison’s pertinacity, 
but he did not respond willingly. Ellison soon grasped that he was 
a small-minded civil servant, very different from the more generous 
heads of departments and other French officials with whom the 
British Intelligence Service usually came into contact. So he 
played his trump card. 

‘** We have been able to secure certain documents that would 
seem to have come to us from a certain address at the Rue de 
Rocroi,” and he produced the letters that he had carried off from 
that house. At the sight of the dirty envelope the adjoint’s whole 
manner changed ; he greedily turned his eyes on the papers which 
Ellison turned out from the cover. Moollified and flattered, he then 
very briefly related to Ellison the facts of the case as they were 
known to him. 

‘* There exists,”’ he said, ‘‘ somewhere in the eastern suburbs of 
Paris an enemy agent of extreme ability. By means of a go-between 
he, or she, employs some notable ruffians of both sexes, most of 
whom are known to us, with the object of enticing soldiers of our 
Army into some very low resort—which is always changing. The 
trap is laid through correspondence that originates through a fictitious 
‘* marraine.”’ ‘The men who fall victims to this trap are, in addition, 
invariably robbed and intoxicated. They probably know nothing 
of what they have said, and, still more probably, do not realize that 
these blackguards are far more anxious to secure the information 
which they can extract out of them, than to lay hands on any money 
or jewels which they can plunder. We believe that these ruffians 
are well paid for the job of decoying the men to the scene of opera- 
tions. The extraction of information is, we assume, carried out 
by one or two women of particularly unscrupulous character. 
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That is briefly the scheme. Now, as you know, this gang has once 
or twice extended its activity to your Army, since you have been 
giving leave to your men to come to Paris. 

“* The decoys work from different addresses, usually the sleeping 
quarters of some blackguard who has evaded military service. It 
is a most puzzling case, for the victims are, as a rule, selected from 
educated men who are ashamed to divulge the trap into which 
they have fallen ; in fact they are only too anxious to conceal their 
misadventure. Our search after the instigator of the scheme is 
consequently most difficult, since we find that men who might 
prove our best evidence in the matter always in the end seem to 
vanish or to conceal much, even when in two cases we have warned 
them and primed them as to how to behave beforehand. 

“A few days ago we had information that two soldiers were 
to be decoyed to a low café in Vincennes, after having been accrochés * 
at the Rue de Rocroi. I cannot understand what happened on 
the night that you ventured into that hole. We set a souriciére + 
on the Rue de Rocroi. Perhaps, owing to the air raid alarm, the 
victims never kept their appointment. Anyway, we know that 
three of our suspects were expecting their victims at that place. 
Then the blackguards seem to have quarrelled among themselves, 
for there was a fight on the stairs. One man escaped, and we 
believe that he was disguised as an English soldier. Not being 
sure of his identity one agent, mounted on a bicycle, hesitated to 
fire at the escaping fugitive. The latter, when the agent closed 
with him, struck his pursuer a stunning blow with a life preserver, 
and made off.”’ 

Ellison listened with interest, if with a light smile of incredulity. 

“The other two men were successfully arrested. One was 
found to have been severely shot through the shoulder. His 
assailant also fired on the police before being arrested, and, both 
being well known to us as dangerous characters, they will doubtless 
go to ° Biribi ’ (penal servitude), unless we are able to prove participa- 
tion in an act of espionage against them. I regret that this seems 
to be a little unlikely . . . You ask about the chief of this band ? 
Well, if we cannot get better information, it is somewhat difficult, 
but we hope, we still hope .. .” 

Ellison relented; he recognized that the policeman had now 
related all he knew. So he held out his precious papers to him. 

“* Look,” he said, “‘ here are some addresses. Will they help 
you?” 
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The Frenchman’s eyes glistened. Greedily he glanced through 
the papers. 

“This is important, most important,” he whispered lovingly 
to himself. “ Oh! that will be magnificent.” 

Ellison smiled at the emotion of the true professional hunter of 
criminals. 

“If you will allow me to have the occasion of going through 
them at British G.H.Q., you shall have them within thirty hours.” 

With that he shook hands, feeling that he was leaving behind a 
friend whom he had won for life. 

On returning to G.H.Q., Ellison’s gratification was somewhat 
damped when he was asked by the Commandant of the Intelligence 
Corps if he had been absent in Paris without leave ; also whether 
he had received his injury brawling with French soldiers in a café. 
It was not until he had displayed his captured documents to Major 
Lynch, and after the latter had received a report from French Intelli- 
gence relating their version of the adventure and of its results, that 
Ellison felt justly recompensed for his efforts and his wound. A 
few days later he had the further satisfaction of reading of the 
outcome of the trial in Paris of a dangerous agency employed in 
espionage. He was able to conclude that the verdict of the Court 
was Clearly based on the evidence obtained at the addresses found 
in the prize that he had so luckily secured in the Rue de Rocroi. 

Stevenson, meanwhile, had already been released with a 
caution. 


MILITARY HISTORY: A DEFENCE 


By Major A. J. Murrueap, M.C., T.A. Reserve, late Queen’s Own 
Oxfordshire Hussars 


“WHat is the problem?” is a pertinent question which applies to 
many other things than the battle of Nachod, and in framing a reply 
to the opinions expressed in ‘‘ The Practical Value of Military 
History,”®* it is as well to be quite clear as to what it is that the 
author has really wished to prove. 

His complaint may be: (1) that the reading of any military 
history at all is valueless—this is certainly indicated by his placing 
on the scrap heap the happenings alike of battles so recent as Ypres 
and so remote as Thermopylz ; or (2) that in our reading of history 
we go back too far—reference to the Tower of Babel, Arbela and 
Thermopyle seem to indicate this; or (3) that we study it in the 
wrong way by mere criticism of facts in a narrow sense ; or (4) that 
we set ourselves problems based on outworn data and productive 
of solutions possessing no practical value for the future ; or (5) that 
we fix attention on the wrong things, on “ prancing steeds and tossing 
banners,” on “‘ the dead with their cuirasses and sabres, their round 
shot and their smooth-bore ”’; in other words, that we clutch at 
the shadow and ignore the substance ; or (6) that we pretend to find 
lessons for which we have no justification. Such a one is the theory 
of the “ unchangeability of human nature ” which the author cries 
down by saying, “‘ Human nature in truth is anything but a constant 
abiding thing ” ; or (7) that we tend to become academic in straining 
after similes—‘‘ What is the exact similarity between the campaign 
of Arbela and that of Kut-el-Amara ?” 

The author’s peroration is sufficiently strongly worded to warrant 
the idea that he proposes to condemn military history of every period 
and description, and although a certain license in peroration is usually 
allowable it is not unfair in the present case to attack the author on 
this ground. 

The author in expressing such heretical opinions is perhaps 


* See Army Quarterly, October, 1924. 
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discreet, if less courageous, in withholding his name and identity. 
In order, however, to render reference to him easier, the writer 
proposes to take a leaf out of the author’s book and refer to him as 
** Captain Whataboy.” 

(1) If ‘‘ Captain Whataboy ” condemns military history does 
he condemn history as a whole? Does he suggest that we should 
burn not only every commonly-called ‘ history ” book, but also 
every species of record of the past, and endeavour by a series of 
violent shocks to reduce ourselves to the level of those individuals 
who at some period of their lives lose all recollection of their previous 
existence, are unaware who they are, refuse to recognize their wives, 
and so forth? Because, as attacked by ‘“‘ Whataboy,”’ history must 
not merely be considered as volumes of official accounts, treatises 
by Sonshi, Clausewitz and Henderson, but the experience of every 
individual one of us. ‘‘ Whataboy ” says that we should concentrate 
on the future. He is quite right, but can he possibly conceive of a 
future unless he has the experience—the history of a past in his 
mind? He will say that what the tanks did at Flers, at St. Julien, 
at Cambrai, at Amiens, is of no importance. It is what their suc- 
cessors will do in the next war which matters. But if you were 
to take a man who had never seen or heard of a tank, who knew 
nothing whatever of the last war except possibly that one had been 
fought, and asked him to find a use for the tank, he would probably 
straightway try to adapt it for some commercial process of which he 
was already cognizant. ‘‘ Whataboy ”’ really belongs to that class 
of person who, benefiting unconsciously by the experience of history, 
uses it in an endeavour to compass history’s own destruction. It 
has been said paradoxically that there is no more religiously-minded 
man than the man who is always arguing against religion. The true 
opponent against whom ‘‘ Whataboy ” is really tilting, although it is 
a fact which he may not recognize, is the academic military historian 
who loves military history as an end in itself, and fails to utilize it 
intelligently for the solution of future problems. 

** Whataboy ” emphasizes the point that every war is different 
from the previous war. How does he know this? Surely this 
knowledge can only have come to him from a study of history. 
It is perhaps the greatest lesson that military history gives us. It 
is in the knowledge of this lesson that we do not propose to fight 
the next war exactly as we were fighting it on the 11th of November, 
1918, but to develop our methods and material as intelligently as we 
can. Military history has a great value in that it teaches us not 
merely to retain and to copy slavishly, but also what to reject, what 
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to alter, what to modify. One of the great examples of a student of 
military history, quoted by ‘‘ Whataboy ”’ himself, is Napoleon. 
Yet Napoleon was also the deviser of a revolutionary type of military 
methods, strategy and tactics. It was after Napoleon’s initial 
successes at Monte Notte, Millesimo and Lodi that an old Hungarian 
officer was brought as prisoner to the young French commander. 
In answer to a question by Buonaparte as to “‘ what he thought of 
the state of the war” the old Hungarian, ignorant of the identity 
of his questioner, replied, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing can be worse. Here 
is a young man who knows absolutely nothing of the rules of war ; 
to-day he is in our rear, to-morrow on our flank, next day again in 
our front. Such violations of the principles of the art of war are 
intolerable.” An intense study of history seems hardly to have 
cramped Buonaparte’s style. 

A case, it is claimed, having been established for the general 
study of military history, it is now possible to pass on to some of its 
uses in detail, and, at the same time, to answer some of what may be 
termed the interim objections of ‘‘ Whataboy.” 

(2) Many military students certainly seem to err on the side of 
striving too much after “ origins,’ going back into such remote 
times, discoursing on such primitive methods, and drawing such 
laboured deductions, as to appear rather ridiculous. But once having 
admitted the value of history it is impossible to lay down for universal 
application any particular limit of time. ‘‘ Origins ” are a matter 
for personal taste. If a man is really able to get a clearer idea of the 
principle of fire effect by reading the story of David and Goliath, he 
is welcome to do so, but it is wearisome for others to be told it is 
essential. A motor car covers a given distance more quickly if it 
has a flying start, but the length of the flying start necessary for each 
particular car to attain its maximum speed will vary. 

It is interesting to note that one of the most daring of modern 
military prophets, one who exercises the most vivid imagination in 
painting the pictures of the future—Col. J. F. C. Fuller—goes back 
far in his search for “ origins.” 

(3) Now let us consider the author’s attack on General von Verdy 
du Vernois’ methods. Criticism of facts is necessary. Facts are the 
raw material of history. But there is great variety in the inter- 
pretation which may be put upon them. ‘‘ Whataboy ” does history 
no injustice in suggesting that criticism of facts should be con- 
ducted on a broad basis. His amplification of the study of Bazaine’s 
operations round Metz is certainly good. In the present study of 
military history a great deal more attention is being given to a con- 
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sideration of the interaction of the military and civil authorities in 
time of war than was formerly the case. It is realized that in the 
future soldiers cannot consider the purely military part of war in a 
water-tight compartment. The capacity for industrial expansion, 
the moral of the civil population, are only instances of what are 
considered nowadays by soldiers as a matter of course, where 
formerly they would have been ignored. Why? Simply because 
the experience of the last war has shown us that war is by many 
degrees and in many features more complex than formerly with a 
movement towards still fresh complexity. ‘“‘ Whataboy”’ says, 
“* He must follow the general’s career from a youth up to know what 
manner of man he was.”” There is nothing new in this. The writer 
believes he is correct in saying that in the final brilliantly successful 
campaign in Palestine in 1918 Lord Allenby, before the opening of 
the offensive, made a most detailed study of the past history of 
Liman von Sanders, even to the time when he was a captain, so as to 
get a clear idea of his opponent’s mentality. ‘“‘ Whataboy ” must not 
condemn the study of history simply because he thinks a particular 
method of study is inadequate. He might as well condemn the 
Christian religion because he dislikes (purely hypothetical) the 
ritual of the Church of England. 

(4) As regards the method by which a soldier sets himself 
concrete problems based on actual events, the utility of this resides 
largely in its being a good mental exercise. It is recognized that a 
great part of a person’s education should be devoted to training the 
intelligence in general, as well as to acquiring knowledge of things 
in particular. For this reason much of the work done at schools has 
its great merit merely in teaching people to think and to think hard. 
The writing of Latin verse is a gentlemanly attainment, but to the 
great majority of schoolboys its value lies in its being a severe mental 
exercise. Many types of sums which are done in mathematical 
classes at schools are never likely to be put into strictly practical use 
by the average schoolboy. But they have a value as a general mental 
education. There comes a time, however, when although the 
intellect in itself still needs improving, it is possible, nay advisable, 
to give the training a more vocational bias. Mental exercises as 
such are now better performed in a particular medium. It is here 
that the soldier profits by setting himself problems from past cam- 
paigns and battles. He does not pretend to think that he will ever 
again be faced with situations similar in detail, nor that his solutions 
as they stand can ever be utilized on a future field of battle. But 
he is training himself to acquire an ability to take a set of facts and 
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make deductions from them. Although in the future he will be 
faced with facts of a different nature and will have to make deductions 
different in detail, the mental process—the product of the mental 
training—will be the same. The future, for which ‘“ Whataboy ”’ 
expresses such solicitude, provides scope for anticipation. Anticipa- 
tion is merely deduction in advance. A man who has not learnt to 
deduce cannot well anticipate. And the past alone provides material 
from which to learn the art of deduction. 

(5) ‘‘ Whataboy’s ” insistence on the apparent absurdity of 
worrying about “‘ prancing steeds and tossing banners,” etc., shows 
that he is trying to prove a bad case by insinuating that soldiers who 
study military history give undue attention to such details. ‘‘ What- 
aboy ”’ asks, “‘ How often are we likely to be asked by some inspecting 
general the proportion of pikemen to musketeers in our battalion ? ” 
The answer is easy to give, ‘‘ Except as a joke, never.” But the 
general question of relative proportion of arms is one which is 
thought worthy of the most delicate adjustment. And the question 
would not occur to our minds if it was not that we turned to it 
naturally as the result of numerous experiences in past history. 
Whether it is necessary to go back as far as the precise days of pike- 
men and musketeers is, as previously indicated, a matter of taste. 

‘* Whataboy ”’ says, “‘ Is it of great value to us to know that if 
we were in command of a company of archers, armed with the long 
bow, and were attacked by mounted knights, our front could easily 
be rendered unassailable ?’’ No, because except at our local pageant 
we never shall be. But it has a great bearing on our ideas of tactical 
development, if we realize the principle that small numbers, if armed 
or distributed in a particular fashion, will easily defeat larger numbers 
differently armed or in different formation. It is a principle after 
all which did good duty at such widely separated battles as Cregy, 
Waterloo and Ypres. 

(6) Now comes the accusation that we try to find lessons for 
which we have no justification. ‘“‘ Whataboy ”’ says that people 
try to prove that human nature is unchangeable when in reality it 
is not. Let us see. One of the values of military history is that it 
teaches us esprit de corps, that it gives to a regiment a traditional 
standard of honour and achievement as a model to be acted up to. 
There can be no member of, say, the Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry (the writer is here taking the line regiment of his 
own county) who does not carry in his mind the example of the great 
charge of the 52nd at Waterloo. Is it to be supposed that this 
memory of the past added not one iota to the practical efficiency of 
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the regiment, when it flung back the Prussian Guard at Nonne 
Boschen Wood on the 11th of November, 1914? Would ‘* Whata- 
boy ” have us believe that, as the men were no longer clad in the gay 
uniform of a hundred years ago, or possessed of smooth-bore fire- 
arms, the historical traditions of Waterloo were valueless on that 
day at Ypres and that the time spent by the officers and men in peace 
time in devouring the regimental history was so much time wasted ? 
When you cease to try and teach the unchangeability of the spirit of a 
regiment, you will be hard put to it to find a substitute ; and spirit 
is based on the traditions of history. 

“* Whataboy ” says, ‘‘ If we study the ‘ De Bello Gallico,’ we 
shall know how Cesar made war; much good it may do us.” And 
much good it will do us. If we turn to the dramatic account of the 
battle with the Nervii, we see a wonderful instance of the influence 
exercised by the personal intervention of the commander at a 
critical moment, when the fortunes of the day seemed almost lost. 
The power of personal influence at critical times is a principle quite 
independent of detailed circumstances. Napoleon at the bridge of 
Lodi, a well-known living general with his penny whistle at 
St. Quentin, are two instances taken at random. ‘‘ Whataboy ” 
will perhaps ask whether it is proposed that Sir Douglas Haig should 
have rushed sword in hand against the leading Germans on the 21st 
of March, 1918. ‘ Proportion, gentlemen, please, proportion,” 
as the general with the fishing rod would say. Czsar’s counterpart 
on the modern battlefield is the battalion or possibly the brigade 
commander. Although it is quite possible for a man with no 
knowledge of military history to make a dramatic personal inter- 
vention at the right moment, yet no doubt there are many others 
who profit largely on such occasions by a recollection of past examples. 
“ Instinctively ” is a word frequently used of a man’s action. Yet 
instinct is often only a subconscious train of thought based on past 
study and experience. 

Yet a third instance may be taken. The tendency to discourage- 
ment when things are apparently going badly is the lot of soldiers, 
as in fact of allmen. Quite the best way of overcoming this tendency 
is by a realization of the number of instances in the past when victory 
has emerged gloriously from apparent defeat, and where such 
victory has been gained by comparatively small measures or by mere 
bluff. Napoleon after three depressing days of hard fighting won 
Arcola by a minor cavalry demonstration. Foch, fortified by his 
study of history, could honestly say in the dark days of March, 1918, 
that he preferred his own positian to that of Ludendorff, and could 
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moreover proceed to prove it. The Japanese at Liaoyang were 
almost fought out, yet they bluffed the Russians into retirement. 

(7) Now comes the question of similes. ‘‘ Could we,” asks 
“‘ Whataboy,” “‘ from the result of the battle of St. Privat, have 
correctly estimated that of the Marne ? What is the exact similarity 
between the campaign of Arbela and that of Kut-el-Amara? It 
yet remains to be proved that the most encyclopedic knowledge of 
past wars is going to be of real assistance to him who strives to unveil 
the hidden face of the warfare of to-morrow.” 

If a general on the field of battle, when faced with a critical 
situation, calls for his catalogue of military histories and runs through 
their indices to discover which battle of the past the present one 
most resembles, or if he orders certain movements of troops so that 
he may afterwards have the satisfaction of writing a brochure to 
show how wonderfully similar his battle was to the battle of So- 
and-so in days gone by, or how accurately such and such a principle 
of war was exemplified, “‘ Whataboy ” may condemn him and his 
study of military history to the full. He is the merely academic 
Major-General Stanley. A soldier should study past battles not 
with the object of carrying them in his head “‘ in order categorical ” 
to be brought out as at an examination, but rather to get general 
ideas, a general mentality, which when translated into action at any 
given moment passes for instinct or common sense. Into the 
similarity between St. Privat and the Marne it is not proposed to 
enter. It is, however, not unreasonable to suggest that a man who 
had studied the battle of Preuss-Eylau might thereby have been 
aided in conceiving the counterstroke on the Marne. The initial 
success of the French right wing under Davoust and Serpallen, the 
bending back of the left of the Russian line through more than a 
right angle, the vigorous counter-attack by Lestocq which prevented 
further envelopment, coupled at the same time with stern and 
successful resistance by the Russian centre against Augerau’s 
onslaught, are incidents which had their counterpart on the Marne. 
Putting the French at the Marne in the position of the Russians and 
Prussians at Eylau, we see the French (and English) left bent nght 
back from the pivot of Verdun westward, the sudden counter- 
attack by Manoury at the threatened extremity, the success of the 
French right against the German attacks between Verdun and Belfort. 

It is unfortunate that ‘‘ Whataboy ” exaggerated his case to such 
an extent. There is plenty of scope for useful criticism of certain 
methods of studying military history, no less than certain types of 
student, without trying to overthrow the whole historical structure. 
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“ Whataboy ”’ seems to forget that the soldier is at a disadvantage 
with many other professions in an important respect. Day in and 
day out members of other professions have real material to work 
upon. The lawyer has his lawsuits, the doctor and the surgeon have 
their patients. But the soldier does not have a daily war. Wars 
come few and far between. The soldier spends a great part of his 
life not in doing things of actual, immediate necessity, but in training 
for an eventuality which may or may not materialize. He is thus 
constrained to utilize the material of the past in order to train 
adequately for the future. 

In studying military history it is necessary to realize that it is not 
remembrance of the fact which matters, but the stimulation of the 
intelligence. It is, moreover, essential for the student to preserve 
a proper sense of proportion, to distinguish the body from the 
trappings, to perceive the principle whilst making allowance for 
difference in detail, to adapt the small field of Eylau to the vast 
theatre of the Marne, to learn to discard from the past that the residue 
may be the fitly applied to the future. 

Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose. 


RAMBLINGS BRED OF MANCEUVRES 


By Captain E. H. Grant, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders 


THE organization and training of the British Army at the moment 
is directed, as indicated by the General Staff, to the prosecution of 
what is termed a small war, against an enemy armed with modern 
weapons. Official opinion also tends to encourage the discussion 
of schemes dealing with a force of six divisions. 

A certain amount of criticism has been levelled at this policy, 
on the grounds that it is self-contradictory ; that the only armies 
now fully equipped with modern weapons are those of Powers, with 
which to hope for anything in the nature of a small war would be 
an optimistic absurdity. 

This argument of the critics is certainly very sound ; the fallacy 
being that it neglects the important point that, whatever their real 
opinion may be, it is useless for the General Staff to propound any 
training theory based on more than six divisions. This was the 
strength of the 1914 Expeditionary Force : and it is profoundly to 
be hoped that it may soon again be that of the present one, as 
presumably the formation of the Supplementary Reserve has con- 
siderably rectified the dangerous state of affairs which existed a 
short time ago when only two divisions were immediately available 
to be sent overseas on the outbreak of war. 

“ Right,” say the critics again, ‘‘ then why train for mobile war- 
fare : if this is the limit of your mobilization resources, we are bound 
to have trench warfare again.” Very true, and nobody agrees more 
heartily than the present writer that unless the next war between 
First Class Powers is terminated within three months at the outside, 
position warfare will have supervened. 

But what is the réle of our tiny Regular Army? It is the same 
now as in 1914: to hold the enemy and to defeat him if possible, 
until such time as our whole Imperial resources can be brought into 
play. And this rdéle is bound to mean moving warfare, at any rate 
at the outset : hence the complete justification of the present policy. 

Naturally the ideal situation would be that the Regular Army 
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should be so armed and equipped that, in spite of its inferiority in 
numbers, it would have by reason of its enormous superiority in 
mobility and hitting power the actual ability to bring the conflict 
to a victorious conclusion on its own. 

But this is the province of the tank-fiends and the super- 
imaginative school: whereas the purpose of this article is rather to 
discuss some practical problems and possibilities of the moment. 
Heaven forfend that we should not look forward ; but let us beware 
that while winning the imaginary wars of the future, we are not 
crushed in a real war of the present. 

Even the very moderate proposals recently put forward by 
Captain Liddell Hart * is far beyond our present means. Five 
Tank Corps battalions, including one depét battalion, is our existing 
strength ; and even these have not yet all by any means the latest 
machines. ‘‘ There does not appear much chance of a European 
War during the next two years,’’ so said a very important personage 
on Salisbury Plain this year. Two years only, and even then no 
definite assurance was given that there could not be one. 

It is now proposed to cover up the misty mirror of the future, 
and to examine a few of the problems of the present. Undoubtedly 
the most powerful influence in any war, of to-day or of the future, 
will be gas. An astonishing statement, some may say, in view of the 
Washington Conference, and all the reassuring statements which 
have been made on this subject by statesmen of nearly every nation. 
Then why do we have a gas school ? why are the United States of 
America and Germany preparing for chemical war? For the simple 
reason that when any nation is called upon to fight for its exist- 
ence, as must be the case in any great national war, it will employ 
every available means to save itself from extermination. Even 
professional footballers make a study of undetectable fouls ; and in 
war, with no referee, it is unnecessary even to conceal breaches of 
the law. 

Further, the barbarity of gas is enormously overrated : it is of 
course unpleasant to be gassed, but it is equally, if not more un- 
pleasant, to be lacerated by an HE. shell. 

However, as the Washington Treaty does exist, it is barely per- 
missble to treat gas as one of our offensive weapons on manceuvres ; 
though, by assuming that our enemies will be more dishonest than 
ourselves, we practise gas defence without any feeling of hypocrisy. 
What a wonderful world to be sure, gas schools, every soldier with 


* See ‘The Development of the ‘New Model’ Army. Suggestions on a 
Progressive but Gradual Mechanicalization,” Army Quarterly, October, 1924. 
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a gas mask; and yet there is to be no gas in the next war! But 
let us be thankful for our own safety, that we, in common with other 
nations, have realized that hypocrisy in this instance is a virtue. 

And since gas is with us already while the super-tank is not, 
let the dreamers rather dream dreams of chemistry than of metal : 
but, above all, never let the standard of gas defence in our Army sink 
below the highest efficiency. It may even be necessary to eat and 
sleep in respirators, though there are limiting factors to the in- 
discriminate use of gas which are sometimes forgotten. 

The next point which it is desired to mention may appear some- 
what narrow-minded, as being discussed with particular reference 
to one arm, the infantry: but let it be remembered that, until 
the dreams of the visionaries fructify and armies are composed 
entirely of tanks and mechanical carriers, the infantry, either on 
foot or in holes in the ground, must remain the decisive factor in 
battle. Therefore its moral is of supreme importance. 

The writer found himself on several occasions, during the 
manceuvres of 1923, opposed by tanks and armoured cars, both in 
attack and defence. And with a company of infantry, it requires 
only a very small modicum of imagination to understand how help- 
less one would feel in similar circumstances in actual warfare. 
To fire at tanks with rifles, Lewis guns or even machine guns is 
about equivalent to spitting at a blazing hay-rick to put it out; 
a lucky shot through the eye-slit being almost the only chance. 

The interminable dictum that the tank is the counter of the 
tank is excellent in theory, but with our present resources impossible 
in fact ; even against an enemy no more abundantly supplied with 
them than ourselves. It is now fully realized that tanks must not 
be frittered away on minor enterprises, but kept concentrated 
to be used with their full force when real trouble arises: they are, 
in other words, the hard-hitting reserve of a small force. 

The 3°7 howitzer is admitted to be an unsatisfactory anti-tank 
weapon : the 18-pdr. is fairly suitable, but only very few can be 
spared for this work. 

So the wretched infantry troops are still left sitting out in the 
open to be crushed by a machine, which they are powerless, and 
know that they are powerless, to injure. Surely, if for the sake 
of their moral alone, it is vital to provide them with some anti-tank 
weapon ; even if it is only one armour-piercing nifle per platoon, to 
be carried in the L.G. limber. 

The writer personally would go further, and add an extra section 
to the machine-gun platoon, armed with heavy A.P. Vickers guns. 
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The capabilities of A.P. bullets are much underrated: any tank 
officer will acknowledge how very unpleasant they are once inside 
a tank, as they cannot get out again. Furthermore, the question 
of a really efficient anti-tank gun seems doomed to await the advent 
of some genius, who can produce a weapon combining the properties 
of a high velocity quick-firing gun with those of a howitzer ; unless 
it is ever decided to scrap the 3°7 howitzer, leaving the infantry close 
support to the field artillery, and to substitute for it a proper anti- 
tank gun. 
Inevitably with time an effective anti-tank weapon will be dis- 
covered ; and this, in the opinion of the writer, will considerably 
restrict the marvellous tank performances foretold by the visionaries. 
But in the meantime it is certainly neither fair nor expedient, to 
leave the infantry so completely at the mercy of this new arm. 

In conclusion, it is desired to emphasize one particular phase 
of training, the neglect of which has previously impressed the writer, 
but never so strongly as during the last Collective Training season. 
The point in question is the actual assault itself. 

In nearly every scheme the operations are terminated before 
the delivery of the final assault: much is made of the argument 
that it is dangerous to allow the opposing sides to come to grips. 
This risk is greatly exaggerated, provided that the troops are well 
disciplined ; possibly some few accidents might occur, since nobody 
can legislate for the complete maniac. And yet are a few 
problematical mishaps to prevent the infantry ever attaining during 
training the very goal and reason of their existence ? Moreover, 
at the present time, it is exceptional to see a charge carried out even 
against a flagged enemy. 

The words of the C.I.G.S. at one manceuvre conference last 
year should be remembered ; when he remarked that the tactical 
handling of the smaller units, though excellent at the commencement 
of operations, tended to become distinctly shaky in the later stages, 
owing to people losing their heads as excitement increased : on this 
occasion no assault took place. Surely, then, it is advisable to 
accustom leaders to keeping their heads in the much more stirring 
moments of the final thrust. 

The writer has further noticed that the practice of this final 
phase is also ignored, in the periods of platoon and company training. 
The approach to the objective by fire and movement, making every 
use of ground, is often above reproach, as a result of long and careful 
training ; but if an actual assault is demanded, some most impossible 
methods are employed. 
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Through leaving out the final thrust, practice is also lost in 
the collection and reformation of troops after an assault; and 
still more important in the immediate sending out of patrols to keep 
in touch with the retiring enemy, and in the necessity for instant 
consolidation against counter-attack. 

Probably at no time during battle is a leader burdened with so 
many vital matters all requiring his simultaneous attention: it 
is a moment when even on peace manceuvres he is somewhat 
exhausted, perhaps a trifle excited ; in fact, it is without doubt the 
nearest approximation to the conditions of real war that is ever 
produced during training, though granted that the imitation is 
immeasurably short of the original. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


THE most important book of the quarter, the first volume of the 
French official account, is reviewed separately. Four of the books 
dealt with below will be found of especial interest ; the German 
official monograph on the battle of St. Quentin, August, 1914; 
the history of the Wiirttemburg 27th Division, one of the best of 
German formations ; General Kabisch on the controversies of the 
war; and the reminiscences of the German Progressive leader, 
Friedrich Payer. 
WESTERN ‘THEATRE 


The first part of the German official monograph on the battle 
of St. Quentin (better known by its French name, the battle of 
Guise) was reviewed in April, 1923. It dealt with the action of 
Biilow’s right wing. The second part, Die Schlacht bet St. Quentin 
1914. JI. Teil, Garde und Hannoveraner vom 28 his 30 August 
(Oldenburg, Stalling, 5s.), also compiled, like the first part, by Major 
K. Heydemann, Archivrat und Mitglied des Retchsarchiv, completes 
the story. It describes the action of Biilow’s left wing, the Guard 
and X Corps, and is a desperate attempt to make out that, what was 
at any rate a very bad set back, was not a German defeat as claimed 
by the French, but a German victory. We need say no more than 
that it is admitted, at the close of the battle, that the commander 
of the Guard Corps “ was authorized, after long and earnest dis- 
cussion, to withdraw behind the Oise,” that the only prisoners 
claimed are thirty-eight at one place and about one hundred at 
another—as Moltke said at this very time, “ if there are victories, 
where are the prisoners and the captured guns ?”’ It may be added 
that the French left the field, like Smith-Dorrien’s divisions at 
Le Cateau, unhindered ; not the slightest pursuit was attempted, 
Biilow held “it was not possible,’ and the author concurs, men- 
tioning that the 79th Regiment of the X Corps did move forward 
a little in the hope of sleeping under shelter in the village of Faucouzy, 
and was promptly turned out by a weak French rear-guard, and had 
for the third night to sleep out of doors. Finally, Biilow found it 
necessary to give his troops 36 hours’ rest after the battle. Like 
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counsel that has a bad case, Major Heydemann is insulting at times 
to his opponent ; he accuses the French of murdering wounded— 
in this German victory—and impudently claims that the French 
troops were not ebenbiurtig to the Germans, that is equal man for man. 

The book is well written. With considerable dramatic effect, 
the author begins by describing the flight of a German airman and 
his observer over the valley of the Oise on the evening of the 27th of 
August: ‘ In the clear atmosphere bridges, roads and habitations 
stand out clearly. Like a string of pearls lie the villages on the 
bright ribbon of the river.”” The observer, a young staff-college 
graduate, can see no assemblies of troops, no large bivouacs, only 
small parties of troops near the river crossings. His general 
inference is ‘‘ only weak rear-guards in the Oise sector.” Impressed 
with the importance of the information, he tells the pilot to make for 
home ; the squadron leader dashes down the report hastily on a 
message card and at 8 p.m. sends it off by a single motor cyclist to 
Biilow’s headquarters, 20 miles away. The first piece of bad 
staff work. As usual in the German Army, everybody goes to bed 
happy. Major Heydemann assumes that the message did not arrive 
that night. At any rate, no action was taken on the information 
till 9 a.m. next day. The message card is in the records, but does 
not bear the time of its receipt. Second piece of bad staff work. 
He calls it fate. 

General-colonel von Biilow was very perturbed on the night of 
the 27th. His Army of a quarter of a million men was almost alone. 
The German Third Army on his left was a “‘ good day’s march ” 
away; the First, on his nght, had lost the British after the battle 
of Le Cateau the day before, and Kluck was off south-westward to 
cut them off from their bases at Boulogne and Calais, as he supposed, 
and to surround them (thus Billow’s information paragraph). 

The evening news that Biilow received from the front was that 
his X. Corps had got late to its bivouacs, as it had frequently been 
held up by French rear-guards ; whilst the outposts of the Emperor 
Alexander Grenadiers of the Guard Corps had actually suffered from 
a Feueriberfall,a euphemism for the fact that they had been caught 
by a surprise attack. The commander of the German Second Army 
—who never in his life had been much better than a drill-sergeant 
on a large scale-—‘ held that the unity of the further advance was 
endangered”; and in his orders for next day ordered the Guard and 
X Corps to stand fast on the Oise, whilst the VII Corps, X Reserve 
Corps and the I Cavalry Corps supported the advance of the First 
Army against the British, the Cavalry Corps in particular being 
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directed to move southwards, west of the Oise, and attack the 
British from the south! The remark may be permitted that the 
cavalry showed no energy in dealing with its allotted task. The 
absurd wanderings of Biilow’s right wing, and how in its entire 
ignorance of the situation the G.O.C. and staff of the X Reserve 
Corps motored into the French lines and were all wounded, and how 
the French nearly scuppered this corps, and the VII, before with- 
drawing, and would probably have done so thoroughly had not 
Sir John French formally declined to engage his troops, was related 
in Major Heydemann’s first volume, but it must be borne in mind 
whilst considering the action of Biilow’s left wing. 

To send troops to rest with a river on their front and its bridges 
in possession of the enemy is always a dangerous policy, but the book | 
suggests that Biilow, remembering ‘‘ the bloody losses of the 
Sambre,” when he forced the passages at Charleroi a few days 
earlier—there is a mention later of one regiment losing “ half its 
officers and 40 per cent. of its men ’’—was disposed to approach the 
Oise with considerable circumspection.*® 

The behaviour of the four divisional commanders concerned when 
ordered to hold their troops assembled in readiness to cross the Oise 
is interesting. Hutier (of the 21st of March, 1918), commanding 
the rst Guard Division, set his men to dig and to clear the foreground, 
cutting down hedges and railings; Winckler (of the 11th of 
November, 1914), of the 2nd Guard Division, carefully hid his 
‘among the trees of parks and avenues and in the shadows of the 
houses of narrow village streets ”’ ; the X Corps let its men sleep on 
where they were. 

At 9 a.m., on the 28th, having got the 13 hours late air-message, 
Biilow ordered his two corps, after careful reconnaissance to cross 
the Oise, and to report when over, informing them that there were 
only weak rear-guards in front. The X Corps began to advance 
soon after 11 a.m., the Guard more leisurely “ towards 1 p.m.” 
But then came a nasty surprise, 


“* Nowhere could the patrols get over the river, fire was received 
at every bridge and there were infantry in khaki behind barricades. 
[These could only have been stragglers on the roads of Valabrégue’s 
Reserve divisions.] ”’ 


The French situation had indeed greatly changed in 12 hours, 
as sometimes happens in war. 
®* Another little fact let out is that the 73rd and 74th Regiments of the X Corps 


were weak because of their “‘ suicidal attack-night ” at Liége, when they apparently 
fired into each other. 
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In the course of the afternoon of the 27th, General Joffre had 
ordered General Lanrezac to stop the retreat southwards and to 
attack westwards towards St. Quentin. On the evening of the 27th, 
the French Fifth Army was aligned from east to west between 
Aubenton (26 miles east of Guise) and Guise, behind the rivers 
Thon and Oise, in the order I, X, III and XVIII Corps, prolonged 
on the right by a Reserve division and a cavalry division, and with 
Valabrégue’s two Reserve divisions holding Guise (after passing 
which town the Oise makes a 135° turn to the south), and the 
bridges below Guise. Leaving the Reserve division and cavalry 
to keep communication with the French Fourth Army, Lanrezac 
ordered for the 28th, the III and XVIII Corps, with Valabrégue to 
reach the river Oise below Guise ready to cross towards St. Quentin, 
the I Corps into reserve, the X Corps to be flank guard behind the 
upper Oise above Guise. 

These movements were in progress when, on the 28th, the Ger- 
mans tried to cross the Oise. Beyond driving some parties of 
Valabrégue’s reservists out of Guise, they accomplished little except 
to get the heads of the advanced guards over the river. It is admitted 
that the advanced guard of the 2oth Division fled back in panic over 
the Oise, wading and swimming, and some of the men were 
drowned ; but of course, this was not occasioned by the French, but 
by their own artillery firing into them. The French claim that the 
Germans did so recross, probably many others besides the 20th 
Division, is now definitely proved to be correct. 

The fighting of each division is described in great detail, with a 
good black and white map for each ; chapters are headed, “‘ Honour 
day of the rst Guard Division,” ‘‘ Hero day of the rst Guard Regi- 
ment,” etc., so it is somewhat odd when one comes to plot the 
advance of Biilow’s four divisions on the 29th on the general 
1 : 80,000 map provided, to find that they do little more than to 
establish themselves on the southern bank up to the edge of the 
heights, where the French were waiting for them, the 75’s shelling 
them as they advanced. Major Heydemann admits that his country- 
men were quite in the dark as to what the French were doing ; he 
protests that it was not according to Clausewitz to make a flank 
march across the German front and attack westward. We find 
Hutier making a formal attack on the village of Morceau held by one 
Territorial company, and again he digs in at night. The whole 
narrative shows how clumsy the German generals of 1914 were in 
the presence of an active foe. 

In his orders for the 29th, Biilow informed his Army that the 
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British (!) and French (XVIII Corps) were holding the line of the 
Oise with rear-guards, and ordered the Army to advance, investing 
La Feére as it did so. The four divisional commanders of the left 
wing set about this advance in four different ways, as the author 
points out with regret. It was avery misty morning ; Hutier merely 
stood by in his bivouacs; Winckler moved forward regulation- 
wise in two columns ; the 2oth Division assembled on its advanced 
guard ; the rgth advanced in order of battle. The 29th of August 
at Guise seems to have been much like Le Cateau: the Germans 
came on to get shot down, and they had the disadvantage that their 
guns, being on the other side of the river, or at the bottom of the 
slope on the near side, could not give them adequate support. The 
author describes it very well, with admissions of nervous unrest, 
panic, insufficient information, lack of ammunition. Twice bat- 
talions go astray from bad map reading, a mere suspicion of a flank 
attack scares a regiment into flight; there is little cooperation ; 
few Frenchmen are seen. The French take some prisoners (this 
is said to have been due to the treachery of a Lorrainer—not in fair 
fight). There is, in spite of hundreds of heroic actions, no compre- 
hensible success, and, as we saw on examining the map, there actually 
was none. This time Winckler dug in at night. Hutier took his 
men back out of range of the French guns; we suspect across the 
river. The superiority of the French artillery is admitted. 

For the 30th, Biilow ordered the X and Guard Corps to renew 
the attack, but Emmich of the former refused to do so, fearing that 
the French were about to pounce on him. It was not until 2 and 
2.30 p.m. that the rgth Division moved, and the 2oth did so two and 
a half hours later. Definite times are not given as regards the Guard 
—what it did is not made quite clear; it did not continue the 
attacks and seems to have taken up a flank position, alarmed by the 
appearance of the French sist Reserve Division, which, by a mis- 
chance, did not receive the order to retire until late. For Lanrezac, 
finding that the attack towards St. Quentin was impossible with the 
Germans on his flank, after inflicting on them heavy losses on the 
evening of the 29th had ordered the retirement of the Fifth Army 
to take place next morning.. This was approved by General Joffre 
at 8 a.m. on the 30th. The XVIII Corps with such heavy artillery 
as was available covered the French retreat. At 2.50 p.m. a German 
aeroplane discovered that the French columns were streaming away. 
“* At 4.45 p.m. Biilow informed his Army of its victory in the two- 
day’s battle of St. Quentin. ... The Army will halt and rest 
to-morrow ”’; but the enemy might be pursued by “ artillery fire 
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and infantry detachments.” Biilow’s troops sought night quarters, 
the 20th Division singing “ choruses and soldier songs,” the bands 
of the 2nd Guard Division playing. The other two divisions are 
not mentioned as rejoicing in any way. After this a chapter 
to prove that we should speak of “ the victory of St. Quentin ”’ 
(Steg bet St. Quentin) and not the victoire de Guise, falls somewhat 
flat. 


A table of losses shows that the Guard Corps lost go officers 
and 3,044 other ranks, or 14 per cent. of its infantry ; the X Corps, 
96 officers and 3,240 other ranks, or 18 per cent. of its infantry. 
Hardly the losses of a desperate encounter. The proportion of 
killed to wounded was 1 to a little over 3. 

There are a number of excellent photographs and portraits, 
§2 in all, including Generals von Plettenberg, Winckler and Hutier. 
The book is beautifully bound in green and gold, and costs the 
British reader 3s. 8d. 


The history of the 27th (Wiirttemburg) Infantry Division in 
the war: Die 27 Infanterie-Division im Weltkrieg, 1914-18 (Stutt- 
gart, Berger, 4.50 marks), by Major Deutelmoser, from April, 1916, 
to the end its G.S.O.1, is of especial interest, as this very fine 
division was engaged against the British on many critical occasions, 
and did not always come off second best. Originally in the German 
Crown Prince’s Fifth Army, the 27th Division settled down to a 
somewhat peaceful life in the Argonne and did not come into 
contact with the British until January, 1916. It was then put in 
opposite The Bluff—‘‘ Double Hill 60,” or the “ Great Bastion,” as 
the Germans called it. The division was then practically intact, 
having suffered no serious loss, except in the Crown Prince’s ill- 
planned—“ over-hurried ” in the author’s words—night attack of 
the gth-roth of September, 1914, when “ heavy casualties were 
sustained by being fired into by our own troops.” 

On the rath of February, 1916, the 124th Regiment captured 
The Bluff, losing 304 officers and men ; the 125th Grenadiers, which 
relieved the 124th, lost the hill on the 2nd of March, and failed to 
retake it. This has never been forgiven, and “ there was a certain 
tension between the two units for the rest of the war.” The Bluff was 
again attacked by the Germans on the 2nd of June, 1916, “ in order 
to retain as strong British forces as possible in the Ypres Salient,”’ 
and keep them from the Somme; it was captured, but lost again 
“‘ for good and all” on the 13th of July, the casualties of the 120th 
and 127th Regiments of the division being ‘“‘ fearful.” 
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On the 30th of July the division went to the Somme and held 
Guillemont for three and a half weeks against all attacks, losing 
27 officers and 924 men killed, 73 officers and 3,471 wounded. It 
was the worst time the Wiirttembergers ever had, 


“uncontestably a culminating point was reached that was never again 
touched. What we had experienced surpassed all previous conception. 
The enemy’s fire never ceased for an hour. It fell day and night on the 
front line and tore fearful gaps in the ranks of the defenders ; it fell on 
the approaches to the front line and made all movement towards it hell ; 
it fell on the rearward trenches and battery positions and smashed up men 
and material in a manner never seen before or since ; it repeatedly struck 
even the battalion at rest far behind the front and occasioned there quite 
particularly-painfully-felt losses. Our own artillery was powerless 
against it.” 


In other defensive battles, says Major Deutelmoser, there were 
alternating days of fighting and rest, “ but in the battle of the 
Somme there were hardly any of the latter.” The heroic spirit 
displayed by the German troops at the Somme, though it never 
entirely died out, “‘ was never found again in the same degree.” 

What enabled the 27th Division to hold out in Guillemont 
was the accident that there were excellent dug-outs of a former 
artillery position available, and behind in Combles large subter- 
ranean quarries, 40 to 60 feet deep, perfectly safe from the heaviest 
shell, in which staffs and three whole reserve battalions were housed. 

The division, after its wonderful defence of Guillemont, went for 
a rest to the Ypres Salient, but returned to the Somme—the Sailly— 
Saillisel sector—for the winter, November to February, 1917. 
There in wretched shell-hole positions the men suffered “‘ torture,” 
and after several days in the first line were so much exhausted that 
they had to be carried back to rest in motor lorries : the result was 
** in the highest degree depressing.” In February, 1917, after being 
reorganized as a g-battalion division, the 27th, under its talented 
commander, the well-known author, General von Moser, was 
employed to build the Banteux section of the Hindenburg line for a 
fortnight, and then to hold the St. Pierre Vaast Wood, destroy all 
in the area behind it, and to take part in the retirement to the 
Hindenburg line. Next, for nearly three weeks, it was used as a 
training division at an instruction course in the “ Defensive Battle,” 
organized by Ludendorff for division and brigade commanders and 
General Staff officers. 

The division went straight from this training to Bullecourt, where 
it met and defeated the 4th Australian Division. Fresh from rest 
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and just trained in the latest methods it “‘ carried on as if the battle 
was an exhibition at the instructional course.”’ It is interesting that 
Major Deutelmoser thinks that good troops have little to fear from 
tanks ; of the 12 that attacked on this occasion (11th of April, 1917) 
7 were knocked out by the artillery, one by special rifle ammunition, 
and another by a trench mortar ; the other three turned round and 
fled. 

After four weeks of Bullecourt, the division had three months 
opposite Gonnelieu, and then was from the 18th of August to the 
14th of September, 1917, opposite St. Julien, in the Passchendaele 
fighting. It is described as mainly artillery fighting. The con- 
ditions were so utterly miserable that the troops were thankful when 
the British infantry attacked. By the 6th of September the infantry 
of the division had lost 1,600 men and had more than goo absent 
sick, and companies were down to an average of 40 men ;_ but it was 
left in the line another week, as there was no division available to 
relieve it. After three weeks’ rest, the 27th was put in again, but 
only for a few days at a time, alternating with the 26th Reserve 
Division. From the 16th of November, 1917, to March, 1918, it 
was in training in Alsace for the great offensive. ‘The divisional 
orders for the attack of the 21st of March are given. The first 
paragraph is : 

“The 27th Infantry Division in the scheme of a great attack will 
have the task, as right division of the Second Army, to take Vaucelette 
Farm, and to push through by Revélon-Fins to Equancourt on the first 
day. Equancourt and the heights northward of it are to be captured. 

‘“* The Seventeenth Army will attack simultaneously from the north. 
Objective on the first day for its left division is Ytres. 

ms The ultimate object of the day’s operations is to cut off the Cambrai 
salient.” 


The 27th Division did extremely well : its neighbouring divisions 
could not keep pace with it ; on the 22nd of March it stuck “ like a 
finger into the enemy’s position,” as the situation map shows, 
reaching Fins and being only just short of Equancourt. The failure 
of the neighbouring divisions to do so well is attributed to their not 
reaching their jumping-off trenches in time. ‘The Army commander 
had ordered that the infantry should go up to the trenches only one 
hour before the assault in order that the British should not get wind 
of the time of attack. The 27th Division disobeyed the order, 
being old hands ; the other divisions complied with it, got caught 
in the fog and were late. From their bad start they never recovered. 
There was no further success, not even for the 27th Division, 
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although “‘ it did its best.”” It had now to rue bitterly its destructive 
work in February, 1917. It was stuck fast in the devastated area. 
“* Terrible days followed for the troops, terrible less by the severity 
of the casualties as by the weather and lack of shelter.” So much 
knocked about was the 27th—the losses are not given—that it was 
taken out for two months to be reconstituted, and only in the middle 
of June could its commander report it ‘“‘ capable of attack and 
defence,” and then influenza took hold of it. The 8th of August, 
1918, found it at Morlancourt north of the Somme. The men in 
the front trenches were captured, the rest of the division went slowly 
back ; “‘ the men no longer fought for victory, but only from a sense 
of duty.” Major Deutelmoser, who was present in both months, 
says that the British artillery fire of August, 1918, had not the 
“* continuous strength ” of August, 1916 ; but his best men had been 
killed off and those of 1918 “‘ had not the temper, the hard bitterness 
and spirit of sacrifice of their predecessors.” In evidence of this, he 
gives the comparative losses : 


August, 1916 August, 1918 

Killed and wounded. (12 battalions). (9 battalions). 
Officers .. is i 100 95 
Other ranks... -- 4,395 1,908 


This difference would further be emphasized by giving the number 
of missing, for the prisoners were more numerous in 1918 than in 
1916. 

After the Armistice the division marched back into Wiirttemberg 
“in the best order.” It had “‘ about 14,000 killed ”’ in the war. 

In conclusion, the author emphasizes that the success of the 
division was due to the staff existing not to order the troops about, 
but to serve them, and to save them from the often ill-timed and ill- 
judged orders from the higher staffs. The 27th Division staff won 
the confidence of its units and had its reward. 


ITALY 


The Historical Section of the Italian General Staff has begun to 
issue brief histories of the various formations engaged in the great 
war, under the name of Riassunt: storict det corpt e comand: nella 
guerra, 1914-18. The first volume contains the services of ten 
infantry brigades, with lists of commanders, officers killed, honours 
and citations gained. 


La guerra sull’ Isonzo nel 1915 (State Printing Office, Rome), 
by Lieut.-Colonel Dr. F. Zingales, provides, with a number of 
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excellent black and white sketch-maps, a military account of the 
first three battles of the Isonzo. The author is at particular pains 
to show the important effect of the Italian offensives on the Austrians. 
They undoubtedly induced Field-Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf 
to part company with Falkenhayn in 1916 and to try to relieve 
pressure by attacking on the Asiago plateau, when the Germans 
wished him to stand on the defensive and release German troops 
employed in the East for the great attack on Verdun. 


General Bra, from May, 1915, to May, 1916, commander of the 
Brigade Ivrea, who died in November, 1922, left behind him an 
account of the action of the brigade on the Plateau of the Seven 
Communes. This, with various other papers bearing on the war, 
has now been published in two volumes under the title of Stud: 
storico-militart sulla guerra stalo-austro-ungaria (Turin, Casanova, 
20 hire). ‘The first volume contains the author’s studies of the ground 
and the Austrian Army, the second deals with the formation of the 
Brigade Ivrea, the defensive system in the mountains, the fighting 
in 1915-1916, and the author’s conclusions. There is a separate 
cover with eleven maps, panoramas, etc. 


RUSSIA 


Heft 24 of the Bavarian General Staff Monographs, Darstellungen 
aus der Bayerischen Kriegs- und Heeresgeschichte, issued by the 
Bavarian Retchsarchiv, contains the ‘‘ Operations of the 14th Bavarian 
Infantry Division at Riga,” by its commander, Lieut.-General Ritter 
von Rauchenberger. This division was the centre of the three 
first-line attacking divisions. The account fully bears out the view 
taken in the article on the capture of Riga in this journal,® that the 
Russians offered no resistance to the passage of the Dwina. General 
von Rauchenberg tells us that there was no sign of life on the Russian 
side except the German shells bursting on the trenches and the shorts 
dropping into the river. Twenty minutes before the time for 
attempting the passage a boat with 18 Bavarians crossed the river 
unopposed. The 14th Division then issued orders for the first 
echelon to embark and to cross. It reached the other side without 
a casualty, even from German fire; “ the enemy did not stir; not 
a Russian machine gun was heard,.”’ Even when the Russian trenches 
were reached, ‘‘ the enemy’s resistance was very slight; very few 
dead Russians were found ; the greater part of the garrison seems to 


© See ‘‘ Hutier’s Rehearsal,’ Army Quarterly, April, 1924. 
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have left the position, which was only weakly held, before the attack. 
On the other hand, masses of Russian prisoners came down to the 
edge of the Dwina, who crowded into the returning pontoons, willing 
and ready to help in constructing a bridge.”’ The third and fourth 
Russian lines had hardly been touched by the German artillery. 
At night, however, the Russian rear-guards completely held up the 
pursuers. It was bright moonlight, and they kept the whole of the 
ground south of the Jagel under continuous machine-gun fire, with 
a gun shell every three or four minutes into the back areas. One 
can imagine what would have happened if this resistance had been 
offered at the Dwina. The author concludes: “ the result of the 
Riga operations did not entirely fulfil expectations.” The town of 
Riga was captured, “‘ but the great stroke against the Russian forces 
had failed.” 


Coast DEFENCE 


Major Klingbein’s Kiistenvertetdigung und Kiustenbefestigung 1m 
Lichte der Weltkriegserfahrungen (Charlottenburg : Offene Worte), 
that is “‘ Coast defence and coast fortifications in the light of the 
experience of the World War,” is designed to show the important 
réle played by coast defences in 1914-1918, and pleads for their 
construction in Germany as soon as possible. He describes first 
the Flemish coast defences organized by the Germans, the Dar- 
danelles defences, the capture of the Russian Baltic islands, and the 
defence of Tsingtao. The lesson he draws is that a navy must be 
backed up by coast defences, and he advocates the defence of long 
stretches of coast by guns on railway lines, in addition to the com- 
plete fortification of certain areas. Sir Percy Girouard made this 
suggestion in a lecture at the Royal United Service Institution 
over thirty ycars ago. 

GENERAL 


The Origins of the War of 1870 (Oxford, University Press, 16s.), 
by R. H. Lord, comes under the heading of foreign war books for 
the reasons that the author is an American professor of history in 
Harvard University, that more than half of the book is in German 
(pp. 121 to 282 reprint of documents from the German archives), 
and that certain events in July, 1914, have a strong resemblance to 
the maneeuvres of Bismarck in July, 1870, to bring about war, and to 
his propaganda that for more than twenty years persuaded the whole 
world to believe that France, and France alone, was responsible for 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1870. Professor Lord tells with great 
clearness and most distinct impartiality, backing up his statements 
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by German and other official documents, the story of the candidature 
of Leopold of Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne, the crisis between 
Prussia and France that it brought about, Leopold’s renunciation, 
the conversations of the old King Wilhelm with the French Ambas- 
sador, Benedetti, at Ems, how the true account of the conversations 
were “edited ” into something utterly different by Bismarck, and 
how his version was broadcasted to the world by his agents. 

The impression left is that Bismarck, though it is doubtful 
whether he actually suggested the Hohenzollern candidate, took 
advantage of the difficulties it raised—as his successors did of the 
Serajevo murders—to bring about a war which he desired. On both 
occasions the military authorities stated they were quite ready for 
war, if they did no more. Bismarck took the cynical view that he 
must make a profit either way ; if there was a Hohenzollern on the 
Spanish throne it was worth two army corps to Prussia, and if the 
scheme to put one there failed, then he would manage in the negotia- 
tions to irritate France into declaring war—as he did. He laid a 
trap and France fell in. Whatever his attitude before, Professor 
Lord shows that from the 13th of July, 1870, onwards, Bismarck did 
all he could, ending with the manipulation of the Ems telegram, to 
bring about war. 

Just as in 1914 and since, the German Government have asserted 
that they had no share or responsibility for the Austrian demands on 
Serbia, so in 1870, and for years after, the Prussian Government 
denied that they had any official cognizance of the candidature of 
Prince Leopold, and they and the German historians stuck to the 
story with admirable consistence, misrepresented the sequence of 
events, and withheld the truth—e.g. in the important item that the 
King went up to Benedetti and addressed him (as Wilhelm told 
Bismarck), whilst Bismarck told the world that the French Ambas- 
sador forced himself into the King’s presence and importuned him 
impertinently. The complete falsity of the German case is now 
demonstrated from German Foreign Office documents. Up to the 
point of failing to denounce Bismarck when he found out how the 
interview had been misrepresented, the old King seems to have 
behaved well in the affair, and to have tried to keep friendly with the 
French Ambassador. After the event he was certainly an accessory 
to Bismarck’s crime. Possibly he may, as the Hohenzollerns are 
good actors if nothing else, have been playing a part throughout. 


Kriegserfahrungen (Charlottenburg, Offene Worte), by Major 
Geyer, an officer described by Ludendorff in his ‘‘ War Memories ” 
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as one of his most faithful assistants, is a book which provides plenty 
of food for thought. Major Geyer begins by pointing out that the 
value of theory is overlooked or forgotten in war. Moltke the elder 
was and always described himself as a theorist, and Frederic the 
Great wrote in the ‘“‘ General Principles of War” that the chief 
work of a commander is at the office table. The so-called ‘‘ good 
practical soldier ” like Kluck and Biilow was preferred to the student 
of war; but, as usual, the practical man was easily influenced by 
events and circumstances and diverted from sticking to a sound 
theory. The German Army went to war with Cannz, an envelop- 
ment battle, as doctrine ; but its leaders soon forgot it and in practice 
used line strategy. Although to bring off a Cannz some risk must 
be taken, and the theoretical phrase of “‘ sacrifice a province if 
necessary to ensure final success,’’ was often quoted, in practice 
Moltke would not uncover the Rhine provinces, nor Conrad, 
Hungary. In theory cries for help from neighbours should be 
disregarded and assistance given by enveloping, or getting at the 
rear of, the enemy, instead of direct. Yet both the Second and 
Third Armies in particular offended greatly in this respect: the 
whole Third Army, indeed, was wasted in helping its neighbours 
directly. At the Marne envelopment was actually avoided. Leaders 
who thought theoretically would have achieved quite different 
results. 

Similarly officers with technical knowledge were despised and 
technical advance neglected. Then, as the war went on, too many 
specialists were permitted. There must be a night proportion. 
It is waste to have horse artillery batteries if their réle can be carried 
out by something less expensive and difficult to train. Further, it 
must not be overlooked that even if only one extra specialist officer 
per division is authorized, it means taking away from the front 
250 good regimental officers. Every additional commander 
sanctioned means more staff, more clerks, more horses and vehicles. 

The officer who helped others and the common cause with his 
reserve of men, ammunition or stores, was looked on as a fool, and 
the commander or staff officer who got on was the man who grabbed 
and hoarded all he could for his own unit or formation. 

Returning to Cannz, the author shows that Schlieffen did not 
go far enough in saying, “‘ Make the right strong.” He should 
have added that the centre can be weak. The risk of defeat thete 
is not serious and had to be taken. At Tannenberg the centre was 
kept back, with the result that the Russians plunged more deeply 
into the trap. The enemy can always avoid a Cannz by falling back. 
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A retreat is sometimes the best policy : too much was thought of 
holding on to ground regardless of loss of life. In fact, great victories 
are usually due to mistakes of the enemy. 

Major Geyer approves—as a purely military question—of 
Admiral Jellicoe’s refusal to fight to a finish at Jutland, as England 
had command of the sea without further sacrifice. Whether he 
ought to have gone on for reasons of morale is another question. 


Streitfragen des Weltkrieges, 1914-1918 (Stuttgart, Berger, 11 
marks), by Lieut.-General Kabisch, formerly Chief of the Staff 
to General von Beseler, and subsequently a divisional commander, 
will at least be found valuable by those who have to prepare for 
examinations on the great war. It discusses with considerable 
acumen the matters about which there have been most controversy : 
The plans of campaign, the supersession of General von Prittwitz, 
Conrad von Hétzendorf’s strategy, the Marne campaign, “‘ Gorlice 
or Kovno ” (which flank of the Russians should have been attacked 
in 1915), Salonica, Verdun and the German offensive of March, 1918. 

In each case General Kabisch gives a brief narrative of what 
took place, the criticisms that have appeared in the press, and his 
own summing up. The only British authors he cites are, Generals 
Sir A. Knox and Sir F. Maurice, Lord French (his first edition of 
‘““1914"), a “ General Perris” and a “ Naval Captain Wright.” 
As regards French and German writers, the book is fairly complete, 
and it contains many little details not available elsewhere. Thus 
we learn that General von Stein, the original Deputy-Chief of the 
General Staff, had served many years in peace in a similar post 
with Moltke ; that he, Kluck, Kuhl and Lauenstein (Biilow’s Chief of 
Staff) were of middle-class origin, like Ludendorff and Tappen, 
but had been ennobled for military services. General von Prittwitz 
was known as der dicke Soldat (the fat soldier), and was 
“without bodily activity and very sensitive to the pleasures of the 


table . . . he had no idea of high mental or military interests, but knew 
how to get the Kaiser’s ear at table by funny stories and salacious gossip.” 


General Kabisch looks upon the Schlieffen plan as the best 
solution of Germany’s problem ; but he entirely overlooks the sig- 
nificance of the figures that he himself presents. Divulging a 
little more of “the receipt for victory’ never yet published im 
extenso, he states, giving round numbers in men, not corps or 
divisions, and excluding train and columns and L. of C. troops, 
that Schlieffen allotted for the defensive south of Metz 200,000 men, 
and for the offensive wing 1,574,000, total 1,774,000, and that he 
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proposed raising new corps to make up this number. It was not 
available when he made his plan in 1905 nor in August, 1914— 
Moltke, in fact, had only 1,624,000, or 1,662,000 if Woyrsch’s 
Landwehr Corps is included. Of the latter total, he allotted 248,000 
(175,000 Active and Reserve) to the Russian theatre, for which 
Schlieffen had allowed nothing ; 346,000 for his left wing in France, 
leaving 1,078,000 for the decisive wing: that is nearly 500,000 less 
than Schlieffen judged necessary. Much the same conclusion in 
number of divisions instead of men was drawn from the German 
official account, but there has been so much juggling with numbers 
and figures in reference to the Schlieffen plan that it is quite impos- 
sible to give any final opinion on it until it is published in its entirety. 
Something is obviously being kept back in order that the defeated 
German army may console itself with the idea that had Schlieffen 
lived they would have won the war. One writer, Colonel Férster, 
has stated that Schlieffen did take into account war on both fronts, 
and allotted ten divisions to the Russian; and found them by 
reducing the wings in France proportionately. If this was his 
scheme, his defensive wing, being thus reducible, must have been 
too strong originally: for sound strategy it should have been a 
minimum. 

The author considers that the ultimatum to Belgium and the rush 
to secure Liége immediately on the expiration of the ultimatum was 
a very great mistake; these moves gave away Germany’s plan 
and ten precious days. If Liége had been attacked on the eleventh 
day of mobilization instead of the first it would have answered 
all military purposes. And in those ten days what might not have 
happened ? - England kept out of the war; France’s entry into it 
delayed ; the commercial fleet got into safety, and possibly Italy and 
Rumania tied up by judicious negotiations and treaties. 

A grave and unnecessary disadvantage that Germany suffered 
from was the “ unfinished fortress system in the East (its extension 
on a great scale, as is notorious, was only begun in the Army Esti- 
mates of 1913).” It was, we recall, far more up to date than the 
French, Belgian or Russian fortresses, and Russian efforts against 
the Létzen super-fortress ‘“‘ Feste Boyen,” completely failed. 

Conrad’s plan of attacking the Russians is severely condemned ; 
yet he only followed the German offensive doctrine, relied on the 
German promise to take the offensive south-east towards him, a 
promise not only not kept, but to redeem which not the slightest 
effort was made. Kabisch suggests that Conrad should have aban- 
doned Galicia, and in that case, the railway communications were 
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so bad, apart from the German-Austrian gauge being smaller than 
the Russian, that the enemy could not have got at his Armies. 

Joffre’s plan, on the contrary, comes in for praise. For France 
an offensive was a political necessity. The details of the French 
plan were well thought out and the directives chosen, as Belgium 
was forbidden (this is admitted), was good. Joffre, the author 
thinks, took account that the Germans might possibly march through 
Belgium, but he could not compete with them in extending his front 
westward, and relied on the British and Belgians being on his left. 
He saw no danger in the extension of the Germans to the north- 
west, but rather an advantage, as it weakened their front. 

In the chapter on the fall of Prittwitz, we learn that Moltke had 
tried in vain to get rid of him in peace time, but he had the Kaiser’s 
ear. Failing to dislodge him, Moltke sent to the Eighth Army as 
Chief of the Staff one of his own nearest assistants, a Deputy-Chief 
of the General Staff, Waldersee. Of Waldersee’s personal charac- 
teristics, the author says nothing ; the present reviewer, who met 
him before the war, considered him as a rather anemic individual, 
very much in earnest about his work, but quite unfit to tackle and 
to keep straight an obstinate and stupid commander. The internal 
friction in Prittwitz’s Army is admitted. The excuses made for 
him are that the Russian cavalry was very numerous and prevented 
his patrols from getting through ; and that aeroplanes were short. 
Although he had three airships, one was soon unserviceable and the 
other two were used for the political purpose of dropping pamphlets 
in Poland; so the poor man had no information and was reduced 
to employing spies—most abhorrent to the honourable Prussian 
character. According to Kabisch, Prittwitz and his staff pulled 
different ways; in the narrative he changes the usually given 
sequence of events. At 7.45 p.m. on the 21st of August orders were 
issued ; ‘ The Army will be assembled on the right flank in West 
Prussia in order to advance against the left flank of the new enemy 
forces,” that is against Samsonov. Whilst this order—which was 
the foundation of Tannenberg—was being sent out, Prittwitz, 
unknown to his staff, went to the telephone and told Moltke 


“that he regarded the operation as impossible, as too daring. He must 
have reinforcements. In reply to a question: he could not guarantee 
even the holding of the (then very dry) Vistula with his handful of men.” 


Twenty-four hours afterwards he was relieved. 
' A very interesting question is posed : what would have happened 
at the Marne if Ludendorff, instead of being in East Prussia, had 
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still been with Biilow ?—his first appointment was Deputy-Chief of 
the Staff of the Second Army. The author inclines to think that he 
would have stiffened up Biilow, that Hentsch’s visit would have had 
no effect, and that the Second Army would have stuck it out. 

Providence, he thinks, undoubtedly favoured the Germans on 
the 5th of September, the day before the Allied advance called the 
battle of the Marne; but they did not take advantage of it. Not 
only the B.E.F. but Foch got Joffre’s orders late, and the latter 
had abandoned the defence of the St. Gond marshes before he 
received them; he only returned just in time to stop the Guard 
Corps, which might well have been there many hours sooner. On 
the other hand, General von Gronau’s attack westward to clear up 
the situation, revealed Maunoury’s force and the imminent danger 
of envelopment. The battle was lost because the Supreme Com- 
mand and the headquarters of the Second Army lost their heads, a 
striking contrast, it is rightly held, to Joffre’s imperturbability. It 
is further pointed out that no preparation whatever had been made 
to carry out the part of Schlieffen’s plan for besieging Paris. 

In reading of the plans for 1915, it is pleasing to find that “‘ the 
best corps of the Western Armies and the enthusiastic but insuffi- 
ciently trained lads of the new-formed Reserve corps had been bled 
white at Ypres,’’ and that the smaller foes must be struck down before 
the French and British could be again attacked. In selecting Gorlice 
—Tarnow as the place to break through, too much consideration was 
paid to its being a weak spot and too little to the direction of the rail- 
ways. Not only were the railway facilities inadequate, but there 
was a lack of L. of C. formations, and there were not enough guns and 
ammunition. The following up of the Russians was slow, besides, 
“* there is no means of holding an enemy who will not wait.” 

The continuation of the German operations against Serbia, 
in order to clear the Balkans and wipe out the Allies in Salonica, 
was hampered by the Kaiser’s promise to the Greek King that 
“‘no Bulgarian should cross the Macedonian-Greek frontier.” 
Falkenhayn was in favour of the Germans going on, but Mackensen, 
the man on the spot, “ would have no adventure.” Food was 
short, communications were bad, and once the pursuit was stopped, 
long and careful preparations were necessary before operations could 
be resumed. | 

General Kabisch defends the attack on Verdun, whilst admitting 
that 1916 robbed Germany of her warlike spirit. Falkenhayn 
knew that to win and to beat England, “ the corner-stone of the 
Entente,” the war must be a long one. The German people wanted 


al 
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a short one. Against Italy a Caporetto was impossible in 1916, 
because ‘‘ gas shooting was still in its infancy” ; an advance into 
Russia through Rumania was out of the question from lack of horses 
(they were short in number and mange was rampant) ;_ besides, no 
reserves could be spared from the West. Falkenhayn hoped to knock 
France out in one great battle, but he did not wish to risk too much, 
and hoped to win by artillery alone. The desire of Knobelsdorf 
(the Crown Prince’s Chief of the Staff, who was dismissed) to 
persist in the attacks after the first had failed, was mght; the 
Germans had reached the foot of Fort Souville, and after one more 
effort and ‘‘ the last quarter of an hour,” the key to Verdun would 
have been German. But Falkenhayn’s will-power failed. His plan 
was right, but he had not sufficient material means to carry it out, 
and in the end the fighting was left to the infantry, practically 
unaided. 

The chapter on the German offensive of 1918 is the clearest 
confession of defeat ; even Schlieffen is blamed for neglecting the 
study of the defensive. Nothing, we learn, would have saved 
Germany—except, of course, the unhindered strategy of the Allied 
politicians—but a strategic defensive and a Joan of Arc, coupled with 
success of the U-Boats against Great Britain. German public 
opinion, unfortunately, misled by Allied lies, believed that submarine 
warfare was a failure, and wanted the war to end as soon as possible. 
Yet Germany for the first time—since 1914—had numerical 
superiority in the West and had interior lines. Not only Hinden- 
burg—Ludendorff, but also the two Crown Princes believed that a 
military success was easy, each on his own front. Lack of horses— 
Kabisch does not mention motor vehicles—was a serious factor 
against the rapid advance required, only one-third of the divisions 
were fully mobile. Ludendorff’s plan, if not the best possible, was 
at any rate, an intelligible one. A thrust against Paris, which 
apparently was considered, was not possible owing to lack of suit- 
able railways. It is reiterated, as we now well know, that Hutier’s 
attack against Gough’s Army was not the main attack; but the 
principal attack against Byng’s and Horne’s Armies having failed 
to give the result expected, Ludendorff began to wobble. The 
Crown Prince urged the exploitation of Hutier’s success, and 
Ludendorff changed his plans. Instead of trying to drive the British 
into the sea, and sending his reserves to his northernmost attacking 
Army fhe reinforced Hutier, and set about trying to separate the 
British from the French; the German Second and Seventeenth 
Armies came to a standstill. General Kabisch ridicules ‘‘ Wright’s 
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exaggerated picture ” of Amiens being in danger, and attributes the 
final cessation of the offensive to bad weather. The only ex- 
planation offered for Ludendorff’s other offensives is that he had 
always had them in his mind, and meant eventually to return to 
Flanders. 

There is a closing chapter on the general strategy of the war, 
in which Marshal Joffre is held up as the great figure, “‘ the soul of 
the Entente armies,” and with the great advantage that he actually 
commanded the French Armies with a chief of the staff, instead of 
being like Moltke and Conrad subordinate to the sovereign and the 
political power. It is specially remarked that he accepted the ideas 
of the younger forceful officers of his staff, but “‘ less willingly and 
almost impatiently those of old generals ”’ ; and the only time that he 
altered his plans for the worse was when he listened in August, 
1914, to Lanrezac and in September, 1914, to Galliéni. Whilst 
Moltke and Conrad sat in their offices, Joffre moved about in his 
car to different parts of the front, saw his generals and combined their 
operations into a whole. 


The name of Friedrich Payer, Vice-Chancellor from November, 
1917, to November, 1918, in the Chancellorships of Count Hertling 
and Prince Max of Baden, is, in spite of his high position, almost 
unknown to English readers. His book, Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
bis Ebert (Frankfurt: Soctetats Druckeret), dealing mainly with 
his twelve months of office, gives a most authoritative and detailed 
account of military and political events in Germany at this most 
criticial period of the war, and appears well worth a short summary 
here, as it gives a clue to the final phase of the war, and will help to 
an understanding of the present political situation in Germany. 

Payer was a lawyer by profession, had been a member of the 
Reichstag since 1877, and was eventually leader of the Progressive 
party. He was also a member of the Wiirttemberg Landtag. He 
gives an interesting account of the old Reichstag. In the time of 
Bismarck, its creator, and of his immediate successors, Caprivi and 
Hohenlohe, it was a purely decorative institution ; it had no will or 
power to interfere, its short debates were arranged beforehand 
between the leaders, it kept off the Army except as regards cases of 
ill-treatment of soldiers, and the Kaiser took no notice of it. When 
Biillow became Chancellor he sought to improve its status, and 
tried the experiment of making Government and Parliament work 
together ; but as the Social-Democrats and Centre were opposed 
to his policy, the change developed very slowly ; and, but for the 
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war, says the author, a true Parliamentary system would have taken 
very long to develop in Germany. The Reichstag was never taken 
seriously, and never occupied in the estimation of the people such a 
high place as even the various local Landtage. 

As the war went on the importance of the Reichstag grew. At 
first it was on its good behaviour and voted everything required ; 
but as victory failed to crown the German arms, criticism gradually 
showed its head. Towards the end of 1916, after the battle of the 
Somme, the official leaders of the nation began to think it was time 
to share their responsibility for the inevitable defeat with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, or at any rate, to use the Reichstag ‘‘ to cover 
the retreat.” They actually consulted it as regards unrestricted 
U-Boat warfare, the policy in reference to Poland and other military- 
political matters. When in 1917 the situation became worse—owing 
to British successes, although Nivelle had failed in April and the 
Russian revolution had started—the Reichstag woke up. In 1917 
a committee of the majority parties—Social-Democrats, Centre, 
National Liberals and Progressives, practically what we should call 
the ‘‘ Opposition ” ; as, although it had a majority, it was opposed 
to the officials then in power—was formed to take action, not with 
any thought of the people’s representatives entering the Government, 
but to keep the Government informed of public opinion. In the 
sitting of the Reichstag immediately afterwards Erzberger made the 
speech depicting the desperate situation of Germany which made 
such a sensation ; for although many felt as he did, no one had dared 
to put their feelings into words in public. 

The Inter-Party Committee became a standing institution ; 
it set about discussing what later became the celebrated ‘‘ Peace 
Resolution,” the problems of parliamentary government, the political 
situation in Alsace-Lorraine, and electoral rights in Prussia and 
other vexed questions. Payer became chairman of a sub-committee 
nominated to draft the text of the peace resolution. At this moment 
the intrigues against Bethmann-Hollweg came to a head. Payer 
describes what went on as very like “‘a film conspiracy.” The 
Crown Prince arrived secretly in Berlin ; the leaders of the political 
parties were summoned in pairs to see him, and were hidden sepa- 
rately in various ante-chambers, of course meeting in the street and 
exchanging winks ; Hindenburg—Ludendorff hovered around ; and 
Colonel Bauer—no meaner person—took shorthand notes. The 
occasion was important, as it was the first time that any member of 
the Royal Family had consulted the party leaders. For the moment 
the dismissal of the Chancellor became more important than the 
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“* Peace Resolution,” and it split the Committee, as the National 
Liberals were in favour of it, whilst the other parties saw no reason 
for change. 

Now we get a real German touch, still typical of what goes on 
in that country. The text of the ‘‘ Peace Resolution ” was discussed 
between Hindenburg—Ludendorff and the Parliamentarians before 
it was brought forward in the House. It was, as usual, a “‘ put-up ” 
thing, with the parts arranged which the various personages were to 
play. Hindenburg—Ludendorff thought the proposed text was too 
dull and weak, and desired a livelier wording. ‘‘ More pepper, dear 
sirs, more pepper,” said Hindenburg. Unfortunately, a Socialist 
member gave away the first text to a newspaper, and it was decided 
to stick to it. Erzberger was selected to propose it, because the 
suggestion of it first came from him. It would appear that Luden- 
dorff’s protests against the resolution in his books are only sound and 
fury—he knew all about it beforehand, and could have, of course, 
prevented its submission to the Reichstag. 

Having got rid of Bethmann-Hollweg, no one had anybody to 
suggest in his place. Michaelis, the elderly official, eventually 
nominated, was not a politician—'‘ only ran alongside politics,” 
says Payer—was out of touch with the world, and feeling himself 
useless went off on a trip to East Prussia. Parliamentarilization of 
the Government now began to quicken ; the party leaders were for 
the first time introduced to the Kaiser, who made a very bad impres- 
sion on them. But in October they were consulted about the 
nomination of Hertling as Chancellor and asked for their programme. 
They insisted—except the Socialists, who only promised general 
support—on representation in the new Government. The seventy 
years’ old Payer, as leader of the Progressives, was in consequence 
nominated Vice-Chancellor to the seventy-four years’ old Hertling. 
Friedberg, leader of the National Liberals, was made Vice-President 
of the Prussian Government. One of the difficulties was that under 
Section 2, Article g of the Constitution, a Reichstag deputy on 
appointment as minister had to give up his seat, ceased to be a repre- 
sentative of the people, and became an official. This prevented 
many suitable men from taking office. The alternatives at the time 
were a military dictatorship under Ludendorff, a coalition ministry, 
or Bolshevism. Payer maintains he was right in sacrificing himself 
to form a coalition, which, at any rate, he says, held Germany 
together until she broke down in the field. In November, 1917, all 
still reckoned on military success: the Parliamentarians to smooth 
the way to peace; Ludendorff to secure Germany’s conquests. 
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Typical of the situation is that all civil officials who had a military 
uniform put it on when they visited the Supreme Command, and 
thus voluntarily exhibited—having low rank—their subordination 
to the generals. In the struggle as to whether the war against Russia 
should be continued when Lenin declared it at an end, Ludendorff 
got his own way ; and although he was instructed not to go beyond 
a certain line, it was easy for him to find excuses for disregarding 
this limitation. 

In the summer of 1918, in spite of the optimistic communiqués, 
the populace learnt of the defeats through deserters ; the atmosphere 
both in the Army and at home became very bad ; but even after the 
“ black day ” of the 8th of August Hindenburg—Ludendorff were 
still in favour ; so the Chancellor, Hertling, was made the scapegoat. 
Attempts were made to form a strong Coalition Government, but 
it was realized that neither the people nor foreigners would trust 
the Pan-Germanists, and, therefore, there was no choice but for the 
majority parties to join the Government. The great difficulty was 
to divide the posts in the Cabinet between the various parties, and 
whilst the leaders were debating, the Chief of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Kaiser made out a list of members of his own, whom he pro- 
posed to appoint to the various posts in the old Imperial manner. 
Thus in the crisis of Hindenburg—Ludendorff demanding an 
immediate armistice at all costs was born the “ first Parliamentary 
Government.” It was really a mixed Government. Payer remained 
Vice-Chancellor, Erzberger and Groéber of the Centre, and Scheide- 
mann of the Social-Democrats, and Haussmann of the Democratic 
party, became Secretaries of State without portfolio, and the old 
officials remained at their posts. The new Secretaries, with the 
Chancellor Max of Baden and the Vice-Chancellor, formed a small 
War Cabinet. But such a transformation of the Government was 
useless, for, as Payer says, 

“the only sure means of rousing and maintaining in Germany a general 
belief in German power of resistance and thereby stiffening its resist- 


ance was a military success, and this unfortunately was not at our 
disposal.” 


There was a monthly shortage of 70,000 reinforcements, and “ the 
only hope of keeping the war going to the spring was a cessation of 
fighting in the West.’”’? The demand for an armistice by which this 
pause could be obtained was the military policy. On the gth of 
October Ludendorff and Colonel Heye had an interview with the 
War Cabinet and informed them that “‘ it was only by a hairsbreadth 
a break-through was avoided yesterday.” Payer puts it plainly that 
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“we wanted by negotiating to avoid capitulation.” Ludendorf, 
however, stipulated that the terms must be such 


“that in a period of two or three months we can carry out an orderly 
evacuation of the occupied territory, but no terms whose object is to make 
the resumption of military operations impossible.” 


On the other hand, any chance of the operations being broken off 
filled them with “ horrible fear.” 

Now came Act II of the drama. The third Wilson Note hinted 
plainly that the Allies would not treat with the Hohenzollerns, and 
that Germany would have no chance given her of continuing the war. 
Hindenburg—Ludendorff at once telegraphed to their generals, 
informing them that the terms were “ militarily unacceptable.” 
The Chancellor went sick at this crisis and Payer carried on in his 
place. L.udendorff resigned because Generals von Gallwitz and 
von Mudra were consulted by the Government as to the military 
situation ; and to complicate matters the Kaiser fled from Berlin to 
Supreme Command Headquarters. 

The Government now discussed the deposition of the Kaiser, 
but all agreed that it must be voluntary. ‘‘ The succession of the 
Crown Prince was not seriously considered, as that would not have 
provided a solution, but only doubled the difficulties of the situation.”’ 
The question of a Regency during the minority of the Crown 
Prince’s son was debated, but no person suitable for the post could 
be thought of. So nothing was done and affairs simply drifted. 
Bad news came in apace ; first that on the 31st of October a Landwehr 
division had mutinied in the field, and, on the 1st of November, 
that the naval mutiny had begun at Kiel. Payer emphasizes the 
fact that the trouble began in the Army and Navy. Noske, the 
Socialist, was sent by the Cabinet to Kiel to try to calm matters 
down, but returned with the news that nothing but the abdication 
of the Kaiser would satisfy the populace, and this was confirmed 
by trouble in other towns. A so-called reliable ager battalion, 
brought to Berlin to keep order, simply disappeared. In fact, says 
the author, the only soldier of the whole Army who resisted the 
mob was a sentry at the King’s Palace in Stuttgart. The Social- 
Democrats now threatened to go out of the Government unless the 
Kaiser was removed, and the generals reported that the field troops 
would not move against their own fellow-countrymen. It was a 
question of getting an armistice or of capitulation ; ‘‘ a continuation 
of resistance in the field was out of the question.” Erzberger was 
suggested by the Chancellor as envoy to the enemy, Herr Payer 
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stating that the story that Erzberger pressed for the post does 
him injustice, his nomination came as a surprise, and no one 
envied him. 

On the gth of November at the morning luncheon interval there 
were huge demonstrations in Berlin, and next day at the same 
time, according to a programme openly announced, the revolution 
began. At 12 noon Ebert, Scheidemann and a third Socialist 
appeared at the Chancellor’s house, and informed him that in the 
interests of peace and order the Government must pass into the hands 
of men the country trusted, and that this particularly applied to the 
office of Chancellor. Max of Baden retired for a moment to consult 
with his advisers ; but discussion was useless, as the powers of the 
Government had virtually passed to Ebert, who henceforward was 
addressed as Herr Reitchskanzler and acted as such. 

There is much else in the book—a chapter on the Kaiser ‘‘ who 
always talked instead of listening,” and lived in a different world 
to the Reichstag ; on the Supreme Command “ who controlled 
everything until the commanders ceased to be victorious,” and a 
variety of other war topics. 


Colonel J. C. van den Belt, late of the Netherlands Army, who 
some little time back published a summary in German of the “ First 
Weeks ” of the war, has followed it up with Von Gorlice bis zur 
russischen Revolution (Berlin, Mittler), dealing with the period from 
the spring of 1915 to the beginning of 1917. Like its predecessor, 
it is thoroughly German in outlook, and though the author has read 
many French and English books, he only quotes what is likely to 
please German readers. 


The Militar Wochenblatt has now a monthly supplement entitled 
Der Kampfwagen (The Tank) containing articles on the employment 
and equipment of tanks, and a tactical problem involving orders to 
tanks. Thus in the February number a situation and the operation 
orders of a division that has broken into an enemy’s position are given. 
A section of tanks is allotted to the leading battalion of the advanced 
guard. The problems set are (1) battalion attack orders ; (2) where 
can the tanks go into action ? (3) what are the tank commander’s 
orders ? 

The Militar Wochenblatt now contains regularly an ordinary 
tactical problem and a passage for translation into French, with 
solutions in the next number. Possibly our own General Staff might 
provide something of the same kind, so that we may not fall behind 
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our late enemies. Perhaps we should be hurt that we are ignored, 
and that no English translation is set, General von Altrock in a 
recent review of the League of Nations publication, “ Armaments 
Year Book,” complained that very little space had been given to 
the German Army, only 13 pages (whilst France got 73) ; less, indeed, 
than any country of Europe, including little Finland. 


L’Educazione del Soldato, by Prof. G. Marchesini and Capt. 
E. Meoli (Firenze, La Voce, 7 lire), is a complete handbook of 
the educational, psychological and disciplinary elements that go to 
the making of the young soldier. It deals not only with pedagogy, 
but training in habits, character, art of command and ethics, with 
explanation of the sentiments of respect, dislike, courage, fear, 
honour, patriotism and justice. It closes with 50 suggestions of 
subjects for essays, mostly taken from the writings of great writers. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Memoirs of Forty-Eight Years’ Service. By General Sir Horace 
SMITH-DorrizNn, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. With Maps and 
Illustrations. London: John Murray. 25s. net. 


This is a book which will be read with profound interest by all 
soldiers, for not only has Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien served in 
practically every campaign in which the British Army took part 
from the Zulu War in 1878 to the Great War, 1914-1918, but he was 
also during half this period a General Officer, and he is in a position, 
consequently, to speak with authority of the stirring events which he 
records. His book which, as might be expected from its author, is 
written with studious self-detachment and with an entire absence 
of bias, is a valuable addition to the military history of our time. 

Sir Horace obtained his Commission in the g5th Foot, now the 
2nd Battalion The Sherwood Foresters, in January, 1877, and, 
after succeeding in getting attached to Lord Chelmsford’s Army in 
Natal, by what he himself describes as ‘‘ an unwarrantable piece of 
cheek,’’ narrowly escaped an untimely end in the disaster at Isandhl- 
wana. His account of this unfortunate episode and of the defence of 
Rorke’s Drift is of great interest, and shows that had Lord Chelms- 
ford’s orders been properly carried out the catastrophe at Isandhl- 
wana should never have occurred. Smith-Dorrien’s next experi- 
ence of active service was in Egypt, where he served in the Campaign 
of 1882, earning the approval of Sir Evelyn Wood as a commander 
of mounted infantry, and then in the Nile and Suakim Expeditions, 
1884-1887, during which he was awarded the D.S.O. for the part 
he played in the operations against the Dervishes at Ginnis in 
January, 1886. In the following year he went to the Staff College, 
and, after completing his course, rejoined his regiment in India 
in time to take part in the Tirah Campaign, 1897-1898. He then 
joined the Egyptian Army and was in command of the 13th Sudanese 
Battalion in the battle of Omdurman. After the capture of Khartum 
it fell to his lot to command the troops who accompanied Kitchener 
to Fashoda, and his story of the meeting between Kitchener and 
Marchand is of extreme interest. From Egypt Smith-Dorrien 
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went to Malta to take over the command of the rst Battalion The 
Sherwood Foresters, and in November, 1899, he took his Battalion 
to South Africa. He devotes considerable space to the events in 
which he took part in the South African War, and these chapters 
afford about the best personal account that we have read of the 
character and difficulties of that arduous campaign. In April, 
1901, Smith-Dorrien, who by this time was a Major-General, was 
sent to India as Adjutant-General, and from this time onwards, 
throughout his subsequent tenure of the Aldershot and Southern 
Commands, he worked with tireless energy and great success to 
improve the training of the Army and to make it efficient for 
a European War. 

All readers will naturally turn to Sir Horace’s account of his 
experiences in the Great War—more especially when he was in com- 
mand of the II. Corps at Le Cateau. His story is perfectly clear. 
He gives his reasons for his decision to stand and fight, and he makes 
it perfectly clear that they were known to the Commander-in-Chief 
and that the matter was left by G.H.Q. to his judgment as the man 
on the spot best qualified to form an appreciation of the situation. 
His story almost entirely corroborates the version already given of 
this much-disputed episode in Vol. I. of the “‘ Official History of the 
War,” and no unprejudiced reader can doubt its accuracy. It is 
possibly still too early finally to decide whether the decision to fight 
at Le Cateau was right or wrong, but, in view of the information 
now available from English and German sources, we ourselves 
consider that Smith-Dorrien had no other alternative but to act as 
he did, and that any other course of action might well almost have led 
to irreparable disaster to the whole of the II. Corps. 


Tannenberg : The First Thirty Days in East Prussia. By Major- 
General Sir EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. I5s. 


As Commandant of the Staff College Sir Edmund Ironside is 
obviously writing for staff officers in particular and for professional 
soldiers in general. To all such his study of the campaign of Tan- 
nenburg is to be heartily commended. Public opinion—still, to a 
very large extent, uninstructed as to the defects and capabilities of 
the “ Russian steam-roller ” of 1914—is hardly likely to benefit, for 
the general reader who is interested in this phase of the German War 
requires a more popular and less technical account. 

The forces engaged and the characters of their commanders are 
carefully detailed and compared. Discussion and comment follow 
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hard upon every operation, order, instruction, and phase of the 
operations, and there is even a “‘ suggested instruction to be issued 
by Jilinsky ”’ at the opening of the campaign. This plan is followed 
throughout the book, the adaptability of which to lecture purposes 
may be readily appreciated. 

It is interesting to note that General Ironside gives no credit 
to Prittwitz for having initiated the Tannenberg manceuvre, though 
he mentions that Hoffman’s orders undoubtedly facilitated the 
movements ordered by Ludendorff. That both men came to the 
same conclusions he regards as a proof of the high standard of 
training existing in the German General Staff, and gives Ludendorff, 
the new-comer, praise for a quick and accurate appreciation. Hoff- 
man himself has recorded his opinion that Prittwitz has been rather 
badly used, seeing that Hindenburg and Ludendorff got credit for 
his dispositions, and says that he would have been able to beat 
the Russians, although he lacked the energy and determination to 
win such a decisive victory. But General Ironside, after carefully 
sifting the German evidence, comes to the conclusion that Pnttwitz 
was quite ineffective and did not enjoy the confidence of his 
subordinate commanders. Still, in commenting upon the battle of 
the Masurian Lakes, even Ludendorff is adjudged to have erred 
on the side of caution. It must be remembered, too, that, according 
to Tappen, the Tannenberg manceuvre on interior lines was not an 
improvisation, but had frequently been practised in war games. It 
had only remained a question as to whether the first blow should be 
struck at the Niemen or the Narew Army. 

A rather debatable point is raised in the preface, where it is 
claimed that the campaign of Tannenberg is of peculiar interest to 
the British Army, because it shows what a small well-trained force 
can achieve against numbers. It might be argued that the First 
and Second Russian Armies carried within themselves, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, all the potentialities of failure, so that they were 
always unable to profit by the mistakes of their opponents. General 
Ironside says himself that “‘ it required a Jilinsky, a Samsonoff and a 
Rennenkampf to make a Tannenberg.” 

One short chapter is devoted to the naval situation, which cer- 
tainly does not merit more detailed attention. Russia’s large fleet 
was never employed in support of her Armies, in spite of the fact 
that she had great naval superiority in the Baltic. General Ironside 
says that the Russians looked upon their Fleet ‘‘ as an immediate 
defence-force for the capital, Petrograd.” At first Germany was as , 
much upon the defensive at sea as on land. Her effort, made after 
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the battle of Tannenberg, came to nothing. The project was to 
consist of a feint landing between Libau and Windau, but this was 
soon abandoned. A report by a naval captain who was present is 
quoted to show how very feeble, both in numbers and efficiency, 
were the military forces allotted for this operation. 

In conclusion General Ironside provides much food for thought in 
discussing the course which future wars may take. He is careful 
to refrain from dogmatizing, but thinks that it is new tactical methods 
“built up round the employment of a new weapon ”’ which are 
most likely to confer the advantage of initial surprise upon a bel- 
ligerent. He very rightly insists upon the importance of sound 
tactical training, and preserves a very open mind as to what can be 
definitely achieved by the employment of air action at the outset 
of hostilities. 

Abundant maps are provided, and they all open out clear of the 
book. 


The History of the Norfolk Regiment, 1685-1918. By F. Loratng 
Petre, O.B.E. Vol. I1.—4th August, 1914 to 31st December, 
1918. Jarrold & Sons. 


The difficulties which confront the regimental historian of the 
German War period are touched upon by Mr. Petre in his remarks 
introductory to this volume. He declares for treating each battalion 
separately in preference to maintaining a chronological sequence of 
events, and he is fortunate in that the history of the Norfolk Regi- 
ment when related in this fashion involves very little vain repetition. 

The 1st Battalion was in the sth Division and has a full share in 
the honours of the original Expeditionary Force; the 2nd went 
from India to the Persian Gulf in November, 1914, fought in the 
initial advance towards Baghdad, and was unfortunate enough to 
be shut up in Kut; the 4th and sth—in the same brigade of the 
54th Division and therefore providing one story—fought in Gallipoli 
and then through the Palestine campaign; the 7th, 8th, and gth 
Battalions all served on the Western Front in different divisions ; 
and the 12th, formed of the Norfolk Yeomanry, had a varied career 
in Gallipoli, Palestine and France. | 

Although Mr. Petre dispenses with all general descriptions and 
explanations of the operations in which the Norfolk battalions had a 
part, he allows himself no space to do even bare justice to the achieve- 
ments of the Regiment. This is because he has included an account 
of the activities of each of the Special Reserve, Second and Third 
Line Territorial and Training Reserve units ; while many valuable 
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pages are taken up by Appendices which—although of great historical 
interest—refer to the earlier career of the Regiment and should, 
therefore, have found a place in the first volume. 

The 1st Battalion has a truly distinguished record, which begins 
at Mons and ends with the Armistice, and is the chief sufferer in this 
respect. But Mr. Petre’s view of the fraternization with the 
Germans which took place on Christmas Day, 1914, is worth quoting. 
He writes : “‘ No harm was . . . done, seeing that our men managed 
to have a good look at the German defences, and took good care that 
the fraternization did not spread over to their own trenches.” 

The fall of Kut, which saw the destruction of the field records of 
Townsend’s force, is a misfortune from the historian’s point of view, 
but Mr. Petre is able to quote with great effect from one private diary 
kept during and after the siege. He also has Colonel Prior’s very 
graphic account of the gallant part played by the gth Battalion in 
the German Offensive of March, 1918. 

Mr. Petre is usually careful to give a list of the officers who went 
overseas with each battalion and is meticulous in recording casualties ; 
but in describing the formation of the Service battalions he would 
have done well to have stated at the outset to which formation each 
belonged. In some cases the battalion is already on active service 
in France before such details are mentioned. 

The sketch-maps are weak and of little use in following the 
course of the events described, while a little more care could, with 
advantage, have been expended upon the corrections of the proofs. 
There is a beautiful reproduction of a portrait of Field-Marshal 
Sir William Gomm, and plates of colours and uniforms are abundant. 
The officer and private of the 1790 period appear to be erroneously 
described as Grenadiers. 

The biographical notes on the Colonels of the Regiment, com- 
mencing with Henry Cornwall, are of a peculiar interest and are 
sometimes distinguished by a frankness both quaint and pleasing. 


Security. Reprinted from The English Review and The Nineteenth 
Century. The English Review. 1s. 


How far Germany of the present day is still a menace to the 
peace of Europe is a very controversial matter which has lost nothing 
of interest by the latest triumph of Hindenburg. This little book 
consists of reprints of articles which have appeared in The Enghsh 
Review and The Nineteenth Century now presented for a more lasting 
consideration than they could count upon receiving if confined to 
the pages of a monthly. 
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They assume—in the absence of any evidence of a change of 
heart in Germany—that Germany is still the potential enemy, and 
each writer addresses himself to some practical aspect of the problem 
of how the security of the Allied Powers and their friends may be 
guaranteed for the future. 

French military opinion can, of course, have no more autho- 
ritative exponent than Marshal Foch. The Marshal is emphatic 
that possession of the Rhine bridgeheads is essential to the safety 
of the Allies: that is to say, Germany must be debarred from the 
military utilization of the left bank of the river in order to deprive 
her from ever being in the position to turn France’s natural defences 
as she was able to do in 1914. Accordingly, those sections of the 
Treaty of Versailles which provide for the gradual relinquishment of 
the Rhine bridgeheads are attacked by the Marshal, who says, “‘ The 
river regulates everything.’”’ When the fulfilment of the Treaty 
is well on its way and the German countries show undeniable good- 
will—vague phrases these—the troops of occupation, it is admitted, 
may be reduced in number, but it is urged that there should be no 
reduction of the area occupied. 

Mr. Ernest Remnant writes upon the French official attitude. 
M. André Michelin considers that the power of Germany both in 
aviation and chemistry constitutes the chief menace and suggests 
the defensive measures which ought to be taken by the Allies. The 
theme of Mr. Francis Gribble is also aerial security, and he advocates 
the complete aerial disarmament of Germany. A more professional 
view of the same subject is provided by Captain Brefaut, an officer 
in the Belgian Air Corps, and Lieut.-Colonel H. Worsley-Gough 
expounds the French point of view and urges the importance of a 
complete understanding between France and England. 

There is much here that deserves the serious consideration of 
both soldiers and politicians. All must agree that the possibilities 
of aéro-chemical warfare are of tremendous importance, and that the 
advantage of the big battalions is definitely on the side of Germany 
and against France. 


A Record of the Battles and Engagements of the British Armies in 
France and Flanders, 1914-1918. By Captain E. A. JAMES. 
Gale & Polden. 4s. (paper) ; 5s. (cloth). 

This record of the British armies, corps, divisions, and—in 
certain instances—infantry brigades and battalions engaged in the 
various operations, battles and actions first appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, and is now published with 
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certain corrections and additions. It is based on the Report of the 
Battles Nomenclature Committee issued in May, 1921, and is a very 
useful little reference book and a mine of valuable information to the 
military historian. 

In a brief foreword Lieut.-General H. S. Jeudwine compliments 
Captain James upon his successful performance of what must have 
been a long and tedious task, and emphasizes the value which will 
attach to the record in years to come. 

There are two useful indexes—one of place-names and one of 
formations. 


Sir John Moore’s System of Training. By Colonel J. F. C. Futter, 
D.S.O. Hutchinson. ros. 6d. 

Sir J. F. Maurice, in his edition of the “ Diary of Sir John Moore,” 
complained that we have been left in ignorance of “ the details of 
Moore’s system.” ‘“‘ All record of the daily detail of the training 
at Shorncliffe, other than as it may be gathered from that of the 
brigade which he trained, and of the distinguished pupils who 
survived him, is lost.” This loss Colonel Fuller set out to make 
good. The result is a book which is divided against itself : for not 
only has he been forced to return to us with his hands full of just 
that record of the daily detail of life in the units that were under 
Moore, but his very presentation of that interesting record is made 
irrelevant by the truth, to which time after time Colonel Fuller shows 
himself alive, that the secret of Sir John Moore’s importance has 
nothing to do with any system at all. 

Moore went to Shorncliffe in 1803. De Rottenburg’s book, 
‘* Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen,” appeared in English 
in 1798; and Colonel Coote Manningham’s “ Regulations of the 
Rifle Corps in 1800. On the one hand we are told to regard 
Moore ‘‘ as the creator of a new order,” and on the other we are 
shown that the system which he “ created” was in existence 
independently of him, and that he “ offers so fine an example ” 
because he “‘ was just a good British officer, and was not an 
outstanding genius.” 

Colonel Fuller, indeed, criticizes his own book when he says : 
“Moore has left behind him no intricate system, no published 
memorial of his training, because even if he had attempted it he could 
not have conveyed to us in dull print what the heart alone can 
understand.” Why then attempt to supply the “ details ” of Moore’s 
system ? The Light Infantryman in Colonel Fuller has surely run 
away with the author, 
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The importance of Sir John Moore to the British Army is not 
that of an originator but of a hero. It is to be found in the man, 
in his forthrightness and fearlessness, and above all in his single- 
minded devotion to a noble ideal of professional duty. His officers 
were to have no time to ride; they were to find their recreation and 
their pastime in the exercise of their duties ; they were to know the 
labours of their men by actual participation, and to lead in all mili- 
tary virtue by personal example. And such was Sir John Moore 
that they did these things. His affinity is neither a Carnot nor a 
Cromwell, but a Charles Gordon. 

Colonel Fuller’s book, indeed, has in a sense already been written 
for him. Sir John Moore’s “ system ” is to be found in his diary ; 
and in the glorious pages of Napier it lives for ever : 


‘* He maintained the right with a vehemence bordering upon fierce- 
ness. . . . While he lived he did not shun, but scorned and spurned 
the base. . . . Death struck, but the spirit of the man remained unbroken 
while his shattered body scarcely afforded it a habitation. Having done 
all that was just towards others, he remembered what was due to him- 
self. Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering hours of 
acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the pride of his 
gallant heart, or lower the dignified feeling with which, conscious of 
merit, he at the last moment asserted his right to the gratitude of the 
country he had served so truly. 

“‘ If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a leveller ! ” 


The book ends in a plea for the establishment of a new “ Experi- 
mental Brigade ” at a second Shorncliffe Camp—with another John 
Moore in command. Of this at least we may confine our criticism 
to a pious Amen ! 


Ihe War History of the Sixth Battalion the South Staffordshire Regt. 
(7.F.). Heinemann. 21s. 


This book is out of the common, and may well influence the 
writers of future regimental histories. It is truly a battalion 
history, being written by a committee of officers of the Battalion, 
with a preface by the commanding officer. Its avowed object is 
threefold: to remind Staffordshire folk of the part their county, 
town or village played ; to inspire a like spirit in those who follow 
the men whose story is told; and to bring into touch with war 
history some who would otherwise read none. In the first two 
, objects the authors ought to succeed in an unusual degree: they 
have made a story which creates a strong personal interest in their 
Battalion as a unit, whose fortunes and feelings may be experienced 

28 
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by the reader in the way common to good fiction and the best history. 
In this much credit is due to Major F, O. Langley, M.C., who 
contributed ‘‘ The Watch Dogs ”’ series to Punch, and whose work, 
so far as it refers to the Battalion, of which he was a member, is 
woven into the narrative. Much history is dry bones for the want 
of just that quality of being human and alive which is the distin- 
guishing feature of this book. 

Of their third object, that of telling war history to a public that 
will not read the larger works, the authors fall shorter than they need 


have done. When touching on the larger aspects of actions or 


movements they often show an irresponsibility and sketchiness which 
detracts from the value of the book. One is sometimes, also, left to 
guess at important dates ; no reason is given for the move of the 
Division to Egypt and back ; again and again, when casualties are 
given, strength is not ; and such phrases as “ casualties were heavy,” 
or “‘ represented a large proportion of the fighting strength,” are 
very feeble substitutions for statements of strengths and losses in 
killed, wounded and missing. There is no index; and only two 
maps, of small trench areas. ‘There are many good photographs. 

The 1/6th South Staffordshire Regiment was in the 137th 
Brigade of the 46th Division, and reached France early in March, 
1915, and the story is closed on the crescendo of the crossing of the 
St. Quentin Canal on the 30th of September, 1918. The 2/6th 
South Staffordshire (s9th Division) fought in Dublin throughout 
the Easter rebellion, and in France from February, 1917, until its 
disbandment in May, 1918. 

The book, in short, is a vivid and inspiriting story, though it 
has its faults as a history. It should be read with pleasure and 
profit by all Regular soldiers who have not served with the Territorial 
Army. And also by those who have. 


Some Aspects of Imperial Communication. By Major A. V. T. 
Wake y, M.C., Royal Engineers. Sifton Praed. gs. (post 
free gs. 6d.). 


This book has a great virtue. While being short and easy to 
read it leaves upon the mind a vivid composite picture of Imperial 
Communications as they actually exist. One sees the “ thirty 
different kinds of traffic”? using Major Wakely’s roads, ranging 
‘“‘from pedestrians, perambulators, cows and sheep travelling at 
1 or 2 miles per hour, to fast motor-cars travelling at 50 miles 
an hour,” and his cable operator manipulating perforated slips. 
The fourteen diagrammatic plates are such as make an immediate 
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visual appeal, and the author despises neither little untechnical 
sketches of ship, bridge, locomotive, rotating beam transmitter or 
what-not, nor the verses of Mr. Kipling, from which he quotes 
(not always correctly) both to point his moral and to adorn 
his tale. 

Chapters are devoted to the nature of Imperial communica- 
tions, the great sea routes and their defence, air routes, railways, 
inland waterways, mechanical transport, cables and land lines, and 
wireless. In spite of a certain affectation of elementariness there 
is a lot of interesting detail conveyed, and most of it (as that even 
in England a truck spends about 80 per cent. of its loaded life in 
marshalling yards) is such as increases a reader’s vision of the 
subject. Another commendable feature is that the author is careful 
to give both sides of a question. ‘The book is therefore suggestive 
as well as informative. It is also well up-to-date. 

It is a pity that the folded plates are set in opposite the first 
reference to them in the text, which entails a lot of annoyance 
in turning back. Publishers might by now have learned to avoid 
this fault. 


The Military Uses of Astronomy. By Major F. C. MoLeswortn, 
R.E., F.R.A.S. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Astronomy is a fascinating subject, and in this book Major 
Molesworth shows that he could, if he would, write an introduction 
to it that would attract many an officer. Instead, he has hobbled 
himself by a determination to show that a working knowledge of 
elementary astronomy is necessary for every officer. And General 
Sir W. R. Birdwood has written a benedictory preface threatening 
officers with the loss of their way or even a battle unless ‘‘ they can 
learn thoroughly what Major Molesworth has explained so clearly.”’ 

This utilitarian aim, admirable in itself, defeats its own object, 
and proves throughout a check on the writer’s enthusiasm for his 
subject. Nevertheless, the book is readable and contains much 
useful information. The method of telling the time by the stars, 
described in Chapter XI, is particularly good. 

There are several misprints and errors, and more than one 
passage is incomprehensible to the general reader. We may instance 
paragraph 89; and on page 21 the formula for finding the sun’s 
altitude at noon on the 21st of December, for places between the 
equator and 233° S. (‘‘ omit the go ”), gives, in the case of, say, 
23° S., the result ‘‘ half a degree.” ‘The formula should read in 
these cases ‘“‘ go + L — 23}°.” 
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The Royal Navy as I saw it. By Paymaster Captain G. H. A. 
WILIs, C.B., R.N. John Murray. 16s. 


Captain Willis joined the Navy as Assistant Clerk in 1880, and 
gives a vivid and lively impression of naval life towards the close of 
the century. He depicts a conservatism so stalwart that one marvels 
that the ship of to-day does not still carry muzzle-loading 64- 
pounders, tomahawks, boarding-pikes, grappling irons and all the 
other frightfulness at the disposal of the Invincible in the eighties. 
But even to a conservative it is a shock to find that before the Great 
War no official inquiry into the cause of scurvy appears ever to have 
taken place, West Indian lime juice having for sixty years been 
wrongly supposed to be a preventive of the disease. 

Apart from the light they throw on Service life of other days, 
there is much to be learnt from the many excellent yarns Captain 
Willis spins ; as, for instance, that Fanny Adams is an historical 
character. She was murdered, poor girl, and boiled in a kitchen 
copper. 

The story is brought up to 1893, when “‘ the modern Navy, with 
the vigour, impatience and self-confidence of youth, diverges from 
the old,” and the author rightly claims it as a merit of his book that 
it is written from the point of view of “ ’tween decks.” 


A Short History of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, 1741 to 1922, for the Young Soldiers of the Regiment. 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Croweg, D.S.O. Aldershot: Gale & 
Polden. 15. 3d. 


Although the title indicates that this history is written for the 
young soldiers of the Regiment, it should be of interest and use to 
many others. It is by no means a “cram” book for passing 
certificates of education. 

There are several points of general interest, such as the chapters 
devoted to the origin of Light Infantry and Rifle Men, the training 
of Sir John Moore’s Light Brigade at Shorncliffe, and also the 
origin of the Rifle Brigade. 

The Introduction shows us the growth of the Regiment to its 
present establishment and how closely the 43rd and sand were 
connected before they were united as the Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
The doings of the Regiment in its various campaigns are given 
clearly and shortly and the battle honours are the headings of the 
chapters. The decds of each battalion during the Great War are 
described separately and the battle honours which each battalion 
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earned aregiven. There are seven interesting appendices giving short 
biographies of Sir John Moore, General Cranford and regimental 
heroes. Whilst quite agreeing that the Regiment has always been 
imbued with great esprit de corps, we are not convinced that others 
will agree with the author’s statement in Chapter XVII that the 
esprit de corps of the 43rd and 52nd has always been famous above 
that of other regiments. 


R.WIF. A Short History of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. By Major 
E. O. Scairg, O.B.E. Aldershot: Gale & Polden, Ltd. 3s. 


This is a new edition of a work produced in 1913 and records 
clearly and concisely the history of the Regiment. Many of these 
short regimental histories are of little or no interest to those outside 
the regiment; in this case, however, it is not the case. All who 
take an interest in the Army will learn much from it. 

The chief engagements in which the Regiment took part are 
described shortly, and there are several interesting anecdotes and 
extracts from orders and letters. The story of the origin of the 
“‘ Flash ” and the history of “ Billy” the goat are included. A 
list also is given of the V.C.’s gained by the Regiment in the Great 
War, with a description of how they were won. It is a pity that the 
stories of the V.C.’s gained previously should not also have been 
included. A supplement is promised to deal more fully with the 
partthe Regiment played in the Great War,as it was found impossible 
to deal properly with this in the present volume. The book is well 
got up and includes ten coloured illustrations showing the uniforms 
worn at various dates; there are also two photographs. We can 
congratulate the Royal Welch Fusiliers on having such an excellent 
short history of their Regiment. 


A Brief History of the Royal Tank Corps. By F.C. WooLNouGu, 
L.C.P. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 1s. 6d. 


This history, as the author tells us in his preface, is intended 
to imbue esprit de corps in the recruit and to help him to pass 
examinations. It should meet the purpose intended. 

It starts with an account of the origin of the tank and a descrip- 
tion of the earlier patterns of tank; it then proceeds with the 
doings of the tanks in the various battles of the war. The 
appendices contain lists and descriptions of the various types 
of tank, the present units of the Corps, and an account of the deeds 
that won the Victoria Cross, 
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Several maps are included, but they are so primitive as to be of 
very little value. One is rather surprised to find so many “ errata ” 
in a book of this size and description. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Edinburgh Review, April, 1925. “‘ The Study of War,” by 
Captain R. M. Bellairs, R.N., C.M.G. 

This article is a review of A Study of War, by Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance. It describes the author’s theory that war 
includes both the national or political object of security and the 
military aim ; and lays stress on the importance of the chapter in 
which is investigated ‘‘ the relations between the national or political 
object and the military aim ”—relations which are covered by the 
word “ strategy.” 


The Empire Review, April, 1925. “‘ Imperial Communications and 
the Air,” by Major-General Sir Frederick H. Sykes, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 


The writer points out that “ our Imperial existence to-day 
depends on ocean communications which, in point of speed, are 
ceasing to be adequate,” and that “it may in future depend on 
those in the air.” 


The National Review, April and May, 1925. ‘“‘ Recollections of a 

Prisoner of War,” by Captain the Hon. Godfrey Phillimore, M.C. 

These are the final instalments of Captain Phillimore’s adven- 
tures—“ Preparing an Escape,” and ‘‘ The Exit from Germany.” 


The Quarterly Review, April, 1925. ‘‘ Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and 
the Retreat from Mons,” by Major-General Sir George 
Aston, K.C.B. 

This article forms a review of “ 1914” by Lord Ypres, the 

“* Official History of the War,”’ General von Kluck’s account of 

the 1914 operations, the new edition of Hamley’s “‘ Operations of 

War,” and General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s ‘‘ Memories of 

Forty-eight Years’ Service.” Sir George Aston, reviewing all the 

evidence, is of the clear opinion that, if the battle of Le Cateau had 

not been fought, very serious disasters would in all probability have 
occurred, He ends his article with warm praise for General 

Edmonds’ Official History, 
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The Contemporary Review, May, 1925. ‘‘ Napoleon’s ‘ Major- 
Général,’ ” by Percy Cross Standing. 
An account of the career of Marshal Berthier, for whom it was 
reserved “‘ to elevate staff work to the level of an exact science.” 


The Empire Review, May, 1925. ‘‘ The Napoleonic Fallacy,” by 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 


The purpose of this article is to prove the fallacy of the Napoleonic 
doctrine of “‘ absolute war’; #.e. ‘‘ that the national objective in 
war can only be gained by decisive battle and the destruction of the 
main mass of the enemy’s armed forces.” ‘The author takes air- 
craft and gas as examples of the means by which the moral objective 
of subduing the enemy’s will to resist can be attained. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
House OF COMMONS 


TANK CorPs AND ROYAL ARTILLERY.—On the roth of February, 
in reply to a question by Lord Apsley as to whether an amalgamation 
of the Tank Corps and Royal Artillery would not overcome the 
difficulty experienced by each in securing adequate range practice, 
the Secretary of State for War announced that the two branches 
were quite distinct, and no such amalgamation was contemplated 
or necessary. 

CoMMISSIONS FROM THE RANKS.—On the roth of February, in 
reply to a question by Dr. Shiels, the Secretary of State for War 
stated that at present 15 candidates from the ranks were admitted 
half-yearly to Sandhurst, with a view to their being commissioned 
18 months later. The numbers of commissions from the ranks 
(excluding quartermasters) have been as follows: 1912, 13; 1913, 
12; 1920, 3; 1921 (Army schoolmasters commissioned in the 
Army Educational Corps), 96; 1922, nil; 1923, 31; in addition, 
many of the 300 temporary officers who were given permanent 
commissions after the war, had served in the ranks. 

ArrcraFr.—On the roth of February, in reply to a question by 
Sir F. Sykes, the Secretary of State for Atr stated that during the 
year ended 31st October last, 339 aircraft were written off charge 
for accidents and 81 for general deterioration. In each case the 
average age was about 5 years and the average flying life about 
130 hours. 

Orricers’ Pay.—On the 13th of February, in reply to a question 
by Major Hore-Belisha, the Secretary of State for War stated that 
the reduction of 54 per cent. in the pay of British officers did not 
apply to allowances. 

SERVICE PeNsions.—On the 17th of February, in reply to a 
question by Sir Walter de Frece, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office stated that there were approximately 87,000 service pensions 
now in payment, the average amount of which was {45 6s. 3d a 
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year ; the Army Pension Code only applied to men who had com- 
pleted, or were prematurely discharged after reengaging to complete, 
21 years’ service. 

MILITARY OFFENCES (EXECUTIONS).—On the 17th of February, 
in reply to a question by Mr. Lansbury, the Secretary of State for 
War announced that 2 officers and 307 other ranks were executed 
for offences against military law and discipline during the war. 

Boys’ TECHNICAL TRAINING.—On the 17th of February, in 
reply to a question by Sir Wiliam Davison, the Secretary of State 
for War stated that since the introduction of the competitive 
examination scheme in September, 1923, 1,213 boys had been 
enlisted for training as apprentice tradesmen ; there was no difficulty 
in obtaining the required number, the primary object of the scheme 
being to secure really skilled men for service in the Army. 

REGIMENTAL ASSOCIATIONS.—On the 17th of February, in reply 
to a question by Captain Gunston, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury stated that with regard to certain regimental associations 
it had been found recently that the legal tests under which they 
would be entitled to income tax relief were not satisfied, and that 
these associations had been advised that, if the income tax relief 
was to be continued, it was essential that the income should be made 
subject to a binding trust for charitable purposes only. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ReEseRVE.—On the 18th of February, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Saklatvala, the Secretary of State for War 
gave the following figures for the number of recruits for the supple- 
mentary reserve up to the 7th of February :— 

Cate B.4. wx ee a ae ae F 

Category C ans bas ate o% i is aes 
He stated that the only groups of employers which had been 
approached by the War Office for assistance were the four railway 
companies and certain engineering and transport companies. 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION.—On the 18th of February, in reply to 
a question by Mr. Hannon, the Secretary of State for War informed 
the House that the number of troops serving with the British Army 
of Occupation in Germany on the 1st of February was 8,811 all 
ranks. The estimated cost for 1924, exclusive of accommodation 
and other services provided without charge by the German Govern- 
ment, was £1,550,000. As from the 1st of September, 1924, the 
cost of accommodation, etc., would be a charge against the Dawes 
annuity and would fall to be paid for in the first instance from Army 
funds. 
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AIR STRENGTH (GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE).—On the 19th of 
February, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, 
the Secretary of State for War informed the House that the com- 
bined strength of the French naval, military and colonial air services 
was approximately 140 squadrons, averaging g machines each. 
The number of squadrons in Europe was 110. The number of 
Royal Air Force squadrons, averaging 12 machines each, was 30 
in Great Britain and Ireland, including an equivalent of 4} squadrons, 
which was the present allotment for the Fleet Air Arm in home 
waters. The number of machines held in reserve for the R.A.F. 
was not stated. 

RESERVE OFFICERS.—On the 2oth of February, in reply to a 
question by Sir F. Sykes, the Secretary of State for Air stated that 
the number of qualified pilots, who had joined the Reserve from 
civil life without passing to it through the Short Service Commission 
stage, was 488. ‘The present number of reserve officers was in- 
sufficient and provision would be made in the estimates for widening 
the field of recruitment. 

‘TERRITORIAL ARMY (RECRUITMENT).—On the 23rd of February, 
in reply to a question by Colonel Day as to whether, owing to the 
slow recruitment in the Territorial Army, the reestablishment of 
the Militia Act was being considered, the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office stated that a deputation which represented the value of 
the Militia had been received and was promised consideration of 
their views. 

IRAQ AND INDIA (BOMBING OPERATIONS).—On the 23rd of 
February, in reply to a question by Mr. Lansbury, the Secretary of 
State for Aw informed the House that since the 1st of January, 1924, 
there had been two operations in India and seven in Iraq and 
Transjordania. The latter, undertaken for the purpose of repelling 
incursions by raiding tribesmen, were the more important. The 
total British casualties from all these operations was four killed 
and three wounded. It was not possible to ascertain correctly the 
number of casualties inflicted. 

Army SERVICE PENsIons.—On the 23rd of February, in reply 
to a question by Commander Bellairs as to why service in the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines did not count in full, combined with Army 
Service, towards pension, the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
stated that previous service in the Navy or Marines counted towards 
pension if it did not exceed four years. It was not desired to attract 
into the Army men with longer naval or marine service, though an 
alteration of the rule in the case of Marines was under consideragion. 
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EXPENDITURE.—On the 25th of February, in reply to a question 
by Captain W. Benn, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury gave 
the following figures for the gross expenditure of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force for the last five years :— 


Navy. a Air rsa 
1920-1921 we ee 112,793,809 210,258,444 23,949,370 
1921-1922 Se -- 87,505,692 125,118,998 16,394,681 
1922-1923 o -» 65,403,954 66,001,075 14,585,271 
1923-1924 -»  §9,201,586 55,532,359 16,635,706 
1924-1925 (estimated) . 59,693,251 54,480,000 19,392,000 


Navy, ARMY AND AIR Force INsTITUTES.—On the 25th of 
February, in reply to a question by Sir G. Strickland, the Secretary 
of State for War stated that he had no evidence that the activities 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes extended beyond the 
needs of those Services. Permits authorizing civilians in Govern- 
ment employment to deal with the institutes were cut down to the 
narrowest possible limits. No grant was made from public funds 
to subsidize the trading. 

RoyaL Arr Force (RESEARCH).—On the 26th of February, in 
reply to a question by Captain W. Benn, the Secretary of State for 
Air gave the following figures as the expenditure of the Air Ministry 
on research, omitting expenditure on airships and war liabilities, 
during the past five years :-— 


£ 
1920-1921 .. rv sie ie a «» 1,077,000 
1921-1922 .. ‘a es ie iY «+ 1,224,000 
1922-1923 .. oe is oe “ «2 _9QI,000 
1923-1924 sn bes ia »« 1,010,000 
1924-1925 (estimated) ‘a i 1,280,000 


AiR EstTimatgs.—In the debate on the Air Estimates on the 
27th of February, the Secretary of State for War made an important 
statement on air policy. ‘Taking into account the grant-in-aid made 
by the Admiralty for the expenses of the Fleet Air Arm, the estimate 
showed an increase of £1,972,000, which was accounted for by the 
home expansion scheme, which aimed at trebling the size of the 
Air Force from its size two years ago, and by the exhaustion of war 
stocks. ‘Two types of non-regular unit, Special Reserve squadrons 
and Auxiliary Air Force squadrons were being introduced, and the 
experiment was also being made of introducing a large civilian 
element into the regular units for the less important non-flying 
duties. An advance had also been made in the field of air defence 
by the establishment of the principle of unity of command. The 
Secretary of State for Air also went into the questions of Empire 
defence, research, light aeroplane clubs, civil air transport, airship 
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development and the possibility of restricting aerial warfare. The 
estimates were challenged by Mr. Snowden on the ground that 
such an increase was contrary to the policy of the Labour Party, and 
that, if made, it should be accompanied by a decrease in the estimates 
of other defence services. He further drew attention to the fact 
that France appeared to have decelerated her programme, and 
appealed for a general disarmament conference. After a discussion 
on the possibility of reducing the number of flying accidents the 
House went into Committee, when the reduction of the vote was 
moved by Mr. Thurtle in a form which did not obtain the support 
of the leaders of the Labour Party. 

STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY.—On the 4th of March, in reply toa 
question by Mr. Basil Peto, the Secretary of State for War announced 
the following figures as the number of candidates examined for 
admission to the Staff College, Camberley, from 1905 to 1925: 
In 1905 there were 118 candidates ; in 1925 there were 400. He 
further announced on the 1oth of May, in reply to a question by the 
same member, that there were 57 places to be filled each year at the 
Staff College, Camberley, and 53 at Quetta. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT.—On the 1oth of 
March, in reply to a question by Mr. Ammon, the Secretary of State 
for War informed the House that the staff at the experimental 
station at Porton consisted of 22 naval, military and air force officers 
and 26 civilian scientists with a subordinate staff and that the post- 
war expenditure has been as follows :— 


£ 
I9IQ—-1920 .. is i ae we 2. 90,000 
1920-1921 .. Bele és “a — -.  §4,000 
1921-1922 .. es a ae = -- 81,000 
1922-1923 .. af és ake .- 87,000 
1923-1924 .. site = ae abe -. 103,000 


He estimated the cost during the current year at, approximately, 
£115,000, increasing in 1925-1926 to £132,000. 

ArrsHips.—On the 11th of March, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Wardlaw- Milne, the Secretary of State for Air gave the following 
information as to the number and size of airships in use in America :— 

United States of America Army Air Service : 
One small non-rigid airship of 43,000 cubic feet capacity. 
One small non-rigid airship of 130,000 cubic feet capacity. 
Six small non-rigid airships of between 180,000 and 200,000 
cubic feet capacity each. 
One small non-rigid airship of 326,500 cubic feet capacity. 
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United States of America Naval Air Service : 

Three small non-rigid airships of between 170,000 and 182,000 
cubic feet capacity each. 

One rigid airship (Z.R.1) of 2,100,000 cubic feet capacity. 

One rigid airship (Z.R.3) of 2,472,000 cubic feet capacity. 

ARMY ESTIMATES.—On the 16th of March, the Secretary of State 
for War presented the Army Estimates. He stated that these showed 
comparatively little variation from those of last year, the reason being 
that the period of transition from war to peace had passed and the 
reductions in establishments resulting from the recommendations 
of the Geddes Committee had already been effected. In the course 
of his speech he dealt at some length with recruiting, calling atten- 
tion to the large numbers of men rejected on medical grounds, the 
proportion being five out of every eight who presented themselves, 
and also to the obstacle to recruiting created by the unemployment 
benefit. He further explained the difficulties which had arisen 
with the Trade Unions since the inauguration of the Supplementary 
Reserve. An amendment in favour of opening a broader avenue of 
promotion by enabling the sons of working-class parents to take 
advantage of the training provided at military colleges was rejected. 

ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE.—On the 17th of March, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to a question by Mr. Hannon, stated that 
the relative expenditure of Great Britain and France in the years 
1913-1914. and 1924-1925 was represented by the following 
figures :— 

United Kingdom expenditure on Fighting Services : 
1913-1914——{£77,000,000, or 38 per cent. of total revenue. 
1924-1925—£117,000,000, or 14°8 per cent. of total revenue. 

France : 

1913—1,807 million francs, or 36°8 per cent. of total revenue. 
1925—6,178 million francs, or 18°7 per cent. of total revenue. 

In considering these percentages account must be taken of the 
great changes in budgets since the war, in particular of the large 
percentage of revenue that is needed for debt charges. 

BRITISH FORCES ON THE RHINE.—On the 23rd of March, in reply 
to a question by Sir F. Wise, the Secretary of State for War announced 
that the cost of the British troops in occupation of German territory 
for the three months December, 1924, and January and February, 
1925, exclusive of accommodation and other services formerly pro- 
vided without charge by the German Government, was estimated 
at £375,000, of which some £310,000 would be repayable to Army 
funds out of the “‘ Dawes” Annuity to be paid by Germany. As 
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from the 1st of September, 1924 the cost of accommodation and other 
services provided by the German Government was to be paid for 
and recovered from the “ Dawes ”’ Annuity, but it was not yet 
possible to state what this charge will amount to. 

LANCE RANKS, TERRITORIAL ARMY.—On the 26th of March, in 
reply to a question by Captain Crookshank, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office stated that the question of granting extra pay on 
promotion to lance ranks in the Territorial Army was under 
consideration. 

ARMY AND AIR Force (ANNUAL) BILL.—The Army and Air Force 
(Annual) Bill was considered in Committee on the rst of April. 
Under this Bill, the death penalty is abolished in certain cases, 
namely for impeding the Provost-Marshal in the execution of his 
duty or refusing to assist him, for attacks on those in charge of sup- 
plies, for irregularly detaining such supplies, or for committing any 
offence against the property or person of an inhabitant of the country 
in which operations are taking place. In peace time the death penalty 
is abolished except for the one offence of mutiny. ‘These amend- 
ments to the Army Act are the outcome of the recommendations of 
the committee set up last year by the then Secretary of State for War 
and do not alter the practice that has obtained for the last century, 
these offences not having been punished by death during that time. 
A further amendment gives power to Air Force officers to exercise 
military command, this not having been possible hitherto without 
the grant of temporary military Commissions. 

SINGAPORE GARRISON.—On the 12th of May, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Sir General Strickland, the Secretary of State for War stated 
that the estimated cost of the garrison of Singapore for 1925-1926 
was £383,000. 

TRANSPORT VEHICLES.—On the 19th of May, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Sir F. Nall, the Secretary of State for War informed the 
House that satisfactory progress was being made in the enrolment of 
transport vehicles under the subsidy scheme and that the demand 
for the type of vehicle subsidized by the War Office appeared to be 
increasing throughout the country. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT F1rE.—On the 2oth of May, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Thurtle, the Financtal Secretary to the War Office stated that 
fifteen of the enemy’s aeroplanes were destroyed during the war 
by anti-aircraft fire alone and two airships; four airships were 
destroyed by guns and aeroplanes jointly, and many other aircraft 
were seriously injured though not brought down. 


BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1926 
Subject selected by the Army Council for the fourth Competttion : 


‘¢ Problems of Imperial Defence to-day. Discuss how these problems 
have been modified by changes in the balance of power since 
the war (1914-18), and by modern developments in weapons and 
methods of warfare.’’ 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term “‘ His Majesty’s forces ” includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New Armies 
which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, Military and 
Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 10,000 
words in length; they must be typewritten and submitted in 
triplicate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 
sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 
name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the offi of the Army Quarterly, 
94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the rst of March, 
1926, 

7. The essays will be judged by three referees—two to be 
appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the Editors 
of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, or of a 
majority of them, will be final. 
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8. The referees are fully empowered if in their opinion, or in 
the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

g. The result of the Competition will be made known in the 
Army Quarterly in July, 1926, and the prize essay will be published 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of there 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Army 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11, Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
are to be held responsible for the loss of, or failure to return, any 
essay submitted for the Competition ; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. 
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